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Jo Ole weed to tell her F 


Intelligent and fastidious, she realizes that anyone, herself in- 
cluded, may have halitosis (unpleasant breath) without knowing 
it. So she takes no chances; every day and especially before social 
engagements she uses Listerine. That is her assurance that her SOC] AL 
breath cannot possibly offend... Are you as careful about this 
matter? Do you take it for granted that your breath is always 


agreeable? Don’t! It’s far safer to assume that it isn’t, and use 
Listerine. Listerine combats fermentation, the principal cause of [ S T F R | N F 


odors, and then gets rid of the odors themselves—deodorizes 
hours longer, too. LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., Toronto, Ontario. 


Do they need to tell you ? 
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@..-. is infinite variety in Dominion Linoleum designs! Old world 


tiles and intriguing mosaics, gay florals and rich orientals, each with its 










own distinct appeal and application. From them, you can readily choose 


a floor for any room in the house in the colour scheme you like best. 


Dominion floor coverings are so easy to clean and their durable beauty 
will give years of hard wear. Get colour and style into your floors. 
Ask to see our sample book containing over 300 floor covering 


patterns. Insist on Dominion quality. . . there is nothing better. 


DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM CO. LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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REAL roomy comfort and convenience 
have been built into the New Ford V-8. 
You begin to appreciate it when you 
first step into the car. You are doubly 
sure of it when you take it out on the 
road and note how smoothly and evenly 
it glides along. 

Many, many purchasers have said— 
“fT had no idea it was such a big car and 
so comfortable.” 

There are a number of reasons for 
the riding comfort of the New Ford V-8 


on all four wheels and on all 


roads — wider, more flexible Ez? 


acting, self-adjusting, hydraulic shock 
absorbers, softer seat springs and 
deeper, more luxurious seat cushions. 

The compact V-8 engine takes up less 
space in the hood and allows more of 
the car’s length to be used for the 
passengers. This results in extra room 
in both the front and rear compart- 
ments. Actual measurements show that 
the New Ford V-8 gives you more leg 
room, more seat room and more head 
room than any other low-price car. Ride 
in it yourself and see how much 


more it gives you in performance, 


transverse springs, double- «re canapian can” Safety and comfort. 
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Eight-cylinder speed, power and 
smoothness, plus unusual gaso- 
line and oil economy. New dual 
carburetion and dual intake mani- 
fold give extra miles per gallon. 
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ONLY CAR 
UNDER $4000 
WITH A V-TYPE 
EIGHT-CYLINDER 
ENGINE 







THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
FORD CAR EVER BUILT 


H. NAPIER MOORE, Editorial Director 
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Unthinking Women 
and peace — 


An editorial by the Hon. Irene Parlby 





OF COURSE there are a great many who are earnestly and devotedly working in the cause of peace. 
Of course, most women's organizations have their Committees on the League of Nations, on Peace 
and Disarmament, and so on. But | am wondering about the great body of womanhood; the great 
unthinking body of womanhood, who are still vastly in the majority. How is this dead weight to be lifted 
and informed, and made to realize that peace and the League of Nations are vital, personal matters? 


Pious platitudes and amiable speeches on the beauties of peace and brotherly love among the peoples 
of different nations, and all that sort of thing, will not make a dent in their armor of complacency, 
mental lethargy and general apathy. 


| think we have yet to make all our work for peace and the League of Nations much more vital— 
human, personal. | have felt for a long time that these causes have suffered from the way they have 
been handled; firstly, by the real students, whose knowledge of the subjects was so profound that they 
talked right over the heads of the average man and woman: and secondly the sentimentalists who kept 
their heads more or less in the clouds and refused to face realities. 


lf we women want to help the cause of peace by persuading the great body of people, either men 
or women, to fall in line, and to help in the great forward push toward that end, then it seems to 
me that we must deal with facts, show their relationship to our everyday lives in as simple and human a 
fashion as possible. 


So | think that women, first of all, must give up talking platitudes and work with simple, human facts. 
It is very nice, of course, to hold up the excellent ideal of brotherly love, but it is certainly not a fact 
that there is any superfluity of brotherly love lying around among the nations of the earth. 


On the contrary we may as well recognize that there is a very considerable amount of most unbrotherly 
hate, and we have got to exercise that demon by finding out its cause and removing it, before we can 
travel very far down the road to permanent international peace. 


At the present moment it is fashionable to blame everything in the way of war and rumors of war 
on the armament makers and most assuredly when the last trump sounds they should get their deserts 
as the world's most successful murderers. But it is not a fact that armaments are the only or perhaps 
even the most, ifmportant factor in the war-making game. 


In every country women as well as men have to eat, to clothe themselves, to find shelter, a roof for 
their heads and the means to provide these things. All the best speeches by the very best people 
reiterate the fact that no man can live unto himself alone, and that equally under modern conditions, 
no nation can live unto itself alone. A beautiful fact that has almost become a beautiful platitude 
through constant repetition and so trite that it has almost ceased to convey any meaning to our ears. 


Yet it is a stark fact which many people in every country in the world, our own included, are denying 
by their acts and repudiating almost in the same breath in which they assert it. 

Witness the world-wide campaign of economic nationalism the self-sufficiency campaign being so 
widely advocated—in this country buy only Canadian produced goods, buy as far as possible only the 
goods produced in your own province. Carried to its logical conclusion, it is a policy comparable to 
living by taking in each other's washing. 

Is this a policy to create brotherly love or most unbrotherly hate when widely applied to other nations? 
This is another avenue women must explore if they would "seek peace and ensue it.” 

It will bring them face to face with the crude facts of economic imperialism, economic nationalism, 
the whole ugly warfare of a competitive capitalist system and its fight for markets, its ruthless methods 
of exploitation and its claims for the protection and intervention of governments, when its methods lead 


to trouble in countries to which it penetrates. 


In a few lines one can do lit ore than point to the sign posts leading us to the different avenues 


we must travel if we would * peace and ensue it." 


‘Mistress of her Castle” 


This magazine is equipped to serve the chatelaines of Canada with 
authoritative information on housekeeping, child care, beauty and fash- 
ions, and with entertaining fiction and articles of national interest. 


BYRNE HOPE SANDERS, Editor 
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“| must remember to get soup 
without soup!” 


The customer, of course, is always right. clusters of red-ripe tomatoes hanging from 
And isn’t it worth while for you, the meal- _ the vines in sun-bathed gardens. Blended 
planner, to cater to those customers of — with golden creamery butter, its smooth 
tomato richness is a tribute to Campbell’s 
exclusive recipe. 







” 
“erm Sour Comets” ‘ 
*Stenre, on ree'® 


yours in that one simple item of soup, 
especially when it can be done so easily and 


inexpensively. No dinner is complete And what a comfort it is to know that 21 kinds to choose from... 


, ; 2 Asparagus Chicken with Rice 
without soup. Soup stimulates. It sharpens | Campbell's Tomato Soup is made in Bean Clam Chowder 
A ! : > ulligatawny 
the appetite. Everybody gets more enjoy- monet of such ns Pesca Celery” Noodle with Chicken 
: - sho ~ > ¢ 4 > > a 
ment from the meal that begins with soup. | Where the strictest standards of quality are Julienne Pepper Pot 
observed. Not only the finest ingredients Mock Turtle Printanier 
’ utton Tomato 

Ox Tail Vegetable 





Campbell’s Tomato Soup is of course the 
masterpiece of all soups — the favorite in 
Canada and throughout the world. It has 
flavor, tang, zest that bring to your mind 


that money can buy, but a care and attention 
to every fine detail. Yet for all this extra 
assured goodness in Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup, see how little you pay. 


Vegetable-Beef 
12 cents a can 
except “Chicken with Rice” 
Look POR THE 
Rep-anp-Wuire Laset 


Campi. Tomato Soup | 


MADE IN CANADA BY THE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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AREN’T you tired of the monotony of hot, heavy foods? 
Let’s bring a touch of spring to breakfast! 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes . . . golden-crisp and fresh, 


served with sliced bananas or preserved fruit! 


Appetites, wearied by the routine of heavy foods, 
respond doubly to crispness this time of year— and 
what could be more refreshingly crisp than a bowl of 
Kellogg’s! 


Delightful for lunch. Fine for the children’s 
evening meal. Rich in energy, easy to digest. 

You save time and trouble with Kellogg’s. No 
cooking or work to serve. Always oven-fresh because 
protected by the heat-sealed waxTITE inside bag. 


Order a red-and-green package of Kellogg’s from 
your grocer today. Made by Kellogg in London, Ont. 


BREAKFAST TABLE 


| apt to spread. 
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Delicately tinted violets. 





FRENCH pen painting can be used on 
almost every fabric. Satin with a cotton 
back is the most practical and durable as 
it will be flat when made up into articles 
such as runners, radio covers, buffet sets, 
vanity sets, covers for card tables, and 
numerous other things that need a little 
decoration. 

Any color fabric may be used excepting 
green, and I never advise this color of a 
fabric, as the oil—not color in the paint—is 
Besides fabric, it can be 
worked on leather, suede, wood, pottery or 
shaded art panels. 

For those who do not do their own 
designing, choose a design where the flowers 
are not too close together and try on a small 
piece of fabric until you gain confidence in 
placing the paint. Use French pen painting 
colors, which are put up in outfits and can be 
supplied by an artists’ supply store. A 
better way is to buy them separately, then 


| you only add an extra color as needed. For 


instance, from the colors given in this article 
numerous articles can be done without 
additional cost of paint. Another reason why 


French Pen Painting 


By J. EF. MITCHELL 


An inexpe nsive and delightful craft to 


bring new beauty to the home 


pen painting is inexpensive is because its 
beauty lasts until the fabric is worn with 
age; it can be cleaned with benzine, or 
washed by stretching on a board and 
brushing with a soft nail brush and a lather 
of warm water and soapflakes. Rinse well 
and again pin on your board, as you would a 
piece of lace. 

Black, nigger brown and navy are the 
richest tones for a living room, while the 
more delicate tones, such as egg-shell, gold. 
orchid and rose, are best for bedroom work. 
One of the illustrations, for instance, shows a 
cover suitable for radio—the design of wild 
roses on black satin with scalloped border. 


The Necessary Equipment 


Have a smooth board about the size of 
your Chatelaine cover —not too large or 
heavy or it makes work awkward to handle. 
Cover with a sheet of blotting paper, then 
place the satin on it and pin down securely 
with drawing pins so as to prevent the 
fabric working up under your pen. A French 
pen could be obtained when you get your 


Continued on page 55 





Wild roses are exquisite. 
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by 
BERYL GRAY 


O THOSE who had known both Yorke Hunter and 

Verna Rhodes, and had seen that love that had flow- 

ered in such idyllic brilliance throughout a whole long 

spring and summer, Anne Lyall came as something of 
a dreadful shock. For Yorke had a tall, dark arrogance of 
bearing, softened but not lost in his fine, graceful youth and 
charming smile; and Verna Rhodes had a slim dignity and 
delicacy of feature beneath soft black waves of hair, so that 
their sheer, splendid youth and obvious devotion stirred 
interest wherever they were seen. And more than that, it was 
so wholly suitable. Yorke Hunter, although still under 
twenty-five, already had started to show a surprising skill 
and quality in his architectural work; and Verna, with her 
gifts of social intelligence, vivacity and loveliness, would 
have done much to help him onward. 

Anne Lyall, on the other hand, was scarcely nineteen 
when she became his wife; largely built and infinitely awk- 
ward, hands roughened from careless exposure, with a 
stolid, rather reddened face against a background of thick, 
badly arranged reddish brown hair, and only dark eyes that 


watched Yorke in a sort of dumb adoration that saved her 


from an utter plainness. As it was, almost the kindest 


comment among themselves from one of Yorke’s more inti- 
mate male friends was a shrug of the shoulders. 

“Healthy looking wench, anyway. I daresay she'll be 
happy enough as long as she’s got him, and three good meals 


a day. Well, she'll manage the latter all right, but” and 
“what 


he shook his head with a sense of baffled irritation t 
in the world induced the idiot to do a fool thing like that! 
on earth that could have 


mo 


Of course there was nothing 






induced it, except the obvious—one of those sharp and 
momentarily bitter disagreements that so often may shatter 
even the most splendid romance when both are young and 
fiercely determined to show a little independence of spirit. 
And at first it had been merely a sense of stubborn grievance 
that had made him pick Anne Lyall, the daughter of a pros- 
perous farmer whose new home he had been planning some 
miles in the country. 

Anne Lyall was the only girl among eight boys, could ride 
and shoot and wrestle with the best of them, and was, in 
fact, the very type of hardened vigorous girl he least ad- 
mired. But she had sometimes lingered in the room with her 
father and himself, to offer comments in her rather low, 
abrupt voice; and to watch him, although with nervous 


lustrated by AL. DARKER 


Her arms were suddenly 
held to her sides. ''Anne— 
don't be such a little fool!" 


gestures every time he glanced her way, with intent, ad- 
miring eyes. And he had shown her attentions quite against 
his better judgment. 

Verna heard of this—of course he had intended that she 
should—and had appeased her own wounded pride by 
affiancing herself to a worthy and substantial gentleman 
who was quick-witted enough to seize a marvellous oppor- 
tunity and hasten her into a wedding before she had full 
time to realize what she had done. She did realize, too late, 
and Yorke, because it did not matter to him then what 
happened, and because he had sufficient gentlemanly in- 
stincts to understand that he had done an unfair thing in 
making this awkward country child care for him as she did, 
brought her to the city as his wife. 

It did not take him long to realize as well, the dreadful 
thing that he had done. Apart from loving Verna still 
the absolute unsuitability of this girl as a helpmate to one 
in arising profession. For Anne knew little of the life which 
was his by right and education, had scarcely any sense of 
dress; her speech, though passable, was apt to hold peculiar, 
rough phrases picked up from her brothers, and she was so 
frightened of his friends that she would cling to him heavily 
and stare at them in most embarrassing silence. 


AT FIRST he took pains to reprove her gently, but when 
next they had guests in the small apartment they had taken, 
although he did his best to carry things off easily and pleas- 
antly, it was even worse. For Anne, instead of hanging to 
him, stood abnormally stiffly at his side and responded with 
a wide, expressionless smile each time a glance was directed 













MAKE YOUR KITC 


@ LIFE is too short to spend hours in a kitchen that is 
worn-out and hopelessly out-of-date. Re-plan your kitchen and 
let it do the work. The modern kitchen is an automatic kitchen. 
What about yours? 

Below, you catch a glimpse of a modern kitchen. Cheerful, 
colorful, clean, efficient—a kitchen you would love to work in— 
a kitchen that is available at a surprisingly moderate cost. With 
that beautiful McClary Electric Range, a kettle of water can be 
brought to boil with amazing speed. Roasts can be done to juicy 
perfection in the automatically controlled oven—and light, fluffy 


cakes baked that will be the envy of all your friends. 


The illustration shows the beautiful © 
McClary Royal Console Range—fully auto- 
matic and the finest cooking and baking 
range you have ever used. Many styles and 
sizes, in either gas or electric. 


The double-boiler on the range is stainless. 
A remarkable development of General Steel 
Wares. Resists all cooking, jruit and vege- 
table stains. A complete line of stainless 
enameled ware is available now. 


To the ieft of the range —the modern 

TRIMLINE sink. Incidentally, the first 

modernly-designed sink to sell at a moder- 

ee. There are twelve handsome 
cf 


To add still greater attraction to their kit- 
chens, women are using colorful Japanned 
Ware — like the bright waste-can beneath 
the sink. Very useful. 


These and a great many other modern 
products for the home are manufactured 
by General Steel Wares, 199 River Street, 
Toronto. Write for an interesting folder on 
these household helps. 
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HEN DO THE WORK 


There are many ways to improve your kitchen. New steel cup- 
boards handily placed—a new porcelain steel sink like the Trim: 
line shown below—the new Stainless Enameled Ware utensils 
that are impervious to all cooking stains. With a modern kitchen 
you would save time—you would save wasted effort—you would 
enjoy new economies—you would have beautiful surroundings. 
And really, it would cost very little. Perhaps it would be nice 
to have a new car this Spring — but how long has it been since 
you’ve had a new kitchen? If you are interested in planning a 
model kitchen, General Steel Wares will help you. Please read 


the note at the bottom of this page. 

















Let General Steel Wares plan your kitchen 


Go to your nearest General Steel Wares dealer. He will tell you how 
you can obtain the services of General Steel Wares kitchen-planning 
experts free of all cost or obligation in re-planning your kitchen. 
These are the same men who have planned and installed some of the 
finest kitchens in Canada. Hardware stores, department stores — gas 
and hydro companies—plumbing and electrical stores—all stores fall- 
ing under these general classifications are General Steel Wares Dealers. 
Buy from them with utmost confidence. 


ASK FOR GENERAL STEEL WARES PRODUCTS 
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unhappiness of Verna’s married life, and aftera mom- 
ent she had faintly smiled. ‘‘See what I’ve saved you 
from anyway, my dear,” quietly. ‘You have four 
lovely children to be thankful for.” 

“Verna, don’t!” For an instant his grip tightened, 
and then presently he shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Not 
that I see so much of my children, anyway,” more cas- 

lally. “‘Anne’s pretty remarkable at keeping them out 
of the way. If it weren't so absurd, I’d wonder 
sometimes if it weren't a bit deliberate.” 

“Now, why should it be?’’ Verna shook her head, 
even if her eyes were oddly reflective. ‘‘Anne’s chiefly 
mother: that’s all, Yorke.’”’ She patted his hand lightly 
then. “Now run along, my dear; do. Stephen may be 
up any time, and I’m afraid you know how he’s liable 
to be. S 

Yorke’s lips tightened perceptibly as he left her, 


Fy RA RING sect 
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Mim Te. Dee etpcgen 
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knowing what he did of Stephen Kerr’s almost insane 
jealcusies. And now he looked at Anne almost reluc- 
tantly. “I hope the kid does pull through,”’ briefly. 
“It may make a lot of difference to them both.” 

“Yes. Babies help a lot to keep the mind occupied,” 
Anne answered equally briefly, and with that slightly 
detached air of contemplative calm that had grown 
with the years. Yorke glanced at her sharply. There 
were times now when Anne’s own mind was not quite 
as transparent as it had been; and besides, in his dis- 
turbed male mind he felt that even Anne might show 
a little more real concern for Verna. 


NOR DID she display any marked signs of solicitude 
toward either Verna or her sickly baby, until over a 
year later it slipped out of the world that it had grasped 
so feebly; and Anne’s eyes had shown something that 
Yorke long afterward realized he had never seen 
before, as she had faced him at the news. 

“Oh, Yorke, that’s dreadful!’’ And there was a real 
depth in her low voice. ‘I must go and see her.” 

But Yorke had seen her first, and at Anne’s quick 
exclamation the memory of that made his face grow 
tense. “You can’t!” abruptly. ‘‘Not now. It’s not as 
if you were a close friend. Besides,’’ almost fiercely. 
“Think of you, with your four healthy children! How 
could you go and understand what she would feel. . . 
or help! Why, you couldn’t do it —” 

“Very well.’”” Anne turned away without another 
word and he sank into a chair, staring blankly into 
space. And he was not to know how that moment, 
when Anne’s face had gone so oddly red and then so 
white; and her subsequent formal little letter of con- 
dolence, were to react on them years afterward. 


VERNA LEFT the city that same summer, her hus- 
band’s business taking him away; and that same year 
as well, Yorke and Anne, with their two eldest boys, 
had the first real holiday since their marriage. Anne’s 
mother took the younger children, and Yorke drove 
three hundred miles to a mountain and lake resort 
where they stayed for three whole weeks. 

There they attracted more attention than they 
ever realized. The tall, [Continued on page 84} 


Anne rose quickly at sight of the 
very lovely woman before her. 
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her way. And Yorke, following one discreet feminine glance, 
saw that her stockings were not properly matched; and knew 
from that moment that nothing Anne could do would take 
away that swift impression gained. He spoke of this, still 
as kindly as he was able, in the bedroom afterward, but 
there was a frown there that Anne could not fail to notice. 

“Oh goodness, I guess I was hurrying and got them 
mixed,”’ and she sat down on the edge of the bed to inspect 
her legs critically. ‘‘Well, maybe they didn’t show so much, 
and I guess it doesn’t matter an awful lot,”’ reflectively. 
“At home a boy friend of ours once came over to supper 
with his shirt inside out, and my, it made us laugh!” 

And Yorke, because something fastidious in his nature 
had such a revulsion of feeling, turned away with a slight 
gesture of impatience. ‘‘Well, those things don’t make 
everyone laugh!”’ briefly, and disappeared into the bath- 
room. When he came back, Anne had not even moved, and 






she spoke without any preliminaries as he passed near. 

“Yorke, you do love me, don’t you?”’ And something 
that struggled impotently for expression in her eyes made 
him pause, a trifle uneasily, with an attempt at a light laugh. 
“Well, my dear,”” and laid a hand on her shoulder. “I 
married you, didn’t I?” 

She seized his hand almost fiercely. “‘Well, if you love me, 
it shouldn’t make you mad because I wore odd stockings. 
I only did it by mistake.” 

He stared, momentarily startled at the odd, intense passion 
that lit her face. Great Heavens! It was bad enough to 
have to endure all this without having her look at him like 
that! But because it was obviously his duty, he touched 
her flaming cheek and passed his hand once over that thick 
mass of hair. “It’s all right. Of course it was a mistake. 
I’m not angry, Anne,”’ before he turned away. 

It was wearying, this inarticulate devotion. More than 
that, Anne was astoundingly impossible in other ways. She 
went for long tramps, even in vilest weather, and stamped 
in, dripping wet and muddy. Burst in his office once and 
caused such glances that he told her once and for all she 
must not interfere with his business world. Sprawled grace- 
lessly in chairs, as likely as not with her legs over the arms, 
to read; whistled, and played hideous, juvenile tunes on 
the piano. Yorke felt as if he had lost all his youth and sense 
of enjoyment in those first difficult months of marriage. 


AND THEN, as a climax to all that, came the evening when 
for the first time since their parting he saw Verna at close 
quarters. That dinner at the Walter Carlsons, with invita- 
tions so far in advance that a refusal was impossible; and 
with the irritating knowledge that his new wife had stirred 
such comment that it would be an ordeal largely suffered in 
the cause of sheer curiosity. Yorke had never faced such a 
frightful moment as when he sat beside Verna at the dinner 
table, slim, dark and exquisitely gowned, and saw her eyes 
rest briefly on Anne just opposite. 

Anne’s dress was expensive too, but she had chosen it 
herself and it was quite an unbecoming blue; and her hair, 
although well brushed and much of its wildness subdued, 
lacked some indefinable quality of grooming. Moreover, 
she looked badly frightened, at first not talking much at 
all. Then, under the skillful guidance of the pleasant 
gentleman beside her, she talked too much; of her old farm 
life, with those odd bits of rough, boyish conversation he 
so abhorred. And when she caught his warning eye she red- 
dened, and was so silent again that his eyes were lowered in 
embarrassment, and it was some time before he was definite- 
ly aware of Verna’s quict, clear voice at his side. 


“T expect. . it’s probably hard for your wife, meeting 
strangers. She looks very shy.”” And then as he attempted 
to smile in conventional reply, she moved her hand with a 
slight gesture. ‘It’s all right; let’s bear no grudges, Yorke. 
I only hope you're happy.” 

He met her eyes very briefly. ‘“Thanks.’’ And presently, 
turning from his other neighbor, spoke as if without inter- 
ruption. “And you?” 

Her eyes momentarily rested on the slightly greyving 
head of her substantial husband down the table. “‘I 
and paused a moment—‘‘I’m very well cared for, Yorke.”’ 

“You mean’’—and Yorke intently studied his plate again 
before he spoke, very quietly—‘‘we were foolish—’ 

“Well,” equally quietly, although she drew the slightest 
breath. ‘‘Weren’t we. a 

That was all, for it was very evident that Verna was well 
cared for, and her husband seemed to have an aptitude for 
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seeing she was not far from his side throughout the rest 
of that interminable evening. But it was after they got home, 
in fact were barely within their front door, that Anne turned 
on him unexpectedly. 

“Yorke!’’ with vehement intensity, and came directly to 
the point, as an older, more experienced woman would not 
have done. “Is it because you like that dark woman in 
green, you don’t love me properly?” 

While Yorke, because he was so infinitely startled and 
because Verna and her loveliness had not once left his 
mind, did not evade the directness of that question as with 
a moment’s sober thought he might have done; stared at 
her in return, and bluntly asked her who the devil had been 
talking. 

“No one had to talk!” Anne flung herself past him to 
hide the shock in her eyes; for, after all, in her ineffectual 
groping to discover why she was not as happy as she felt 
she should be, it had not been much more than a wild 
conjecture until that moment brought full realization. “I 
only had to see the way you looked.” 

Out of that horrified moment Yorke threw down his coat 
and hat, and followed her into the living room, protesting 
with a quite unusual lack of his natural dignity. ‘But, good 
heavens, Anne, you mustn’t be absurd! I used to know 
Verna, certainly—” 

“You used to love her!”’ Anne, still in her outdoor things, 
sank down on the couch and gazed at him from eyes that 
were incongruously tragic in her round, red face. With a 
sense of irritation at both her stupidly wretched appearance, 
and her surprisingly acute perception——the last thing he 
would have expected from Anne—he turned sharply at her 
continued persistence. 

“Well, and if I did?” curtly. ‘Men have loved other 
women before meeting their wives. It’s not a crimiyal 
offense. You needn't worry about that part of it.” 

“But you love her still.””. Anne suddenly dropped her 
head in her hands on a note of sheer despair. ‘‘You don't 
love me. I know you don’t!” And Yorke, too perturbed 
and exasperated to realize that this was largely the unhappi- 
ness and loneliness of a very young girl taken out of her 
accustomed environment, and up against a nature and a 
situation she could not wholly understand, strode up and 
down the room, flinging out terse, unhelpful comments. 

“I don’t know what’s got into you to talk such rot. How 
can you expect me to feel sentimental toward you when you 
behave like a jealous child, when there’s nothing in the world 
to worry about!” As if realizing that perhaps he was not 
behaving altogether creditably, he stopped before her, and 
with a certain effort laid both hands on her shoulders. 
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“Nothing at all,” he repeated more quietly. “What's past 
is done with, and you haven't the slightest cause for a single 
real complaint about me.” 

Anne jerked away fiercely and stood up, pushing off her 
hat, so that her dark red hair tumbled wildly about her face. 
“Leave me alone!” And then her eyes met his a moment. 
“Well, anyway!”’ She stood erect, her head held defiantly. 
“IT shall bear your child.” 

But then, meeting his glance, she gave an involuntary 
gasp and precipitately fled, to leave him staring there with 
tightened lips. And he would not have admitted for the 
world that just for a brief instant, as she had flung back that 
dark red head, there had been an odd hint of magnificent 
strength and pride in Anne. 


ANNE'S WORDS held no idle meaning, either. She bore 
Yorke not only one, but four splendid children in the next 
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six years, in a quiet, capable fashion for which he was quite 
unprepared. Not that he did not want them: he had never 
known quite such a moment of pride of possession as when 
he gingerly touched the red face of his first son. Privately, 
although not without a certain inner sense of shame, he did 
not regret that Anne was so often socially unable to be at 
his side now that he was rising so steadily in his own world, 
owned his own home, and the right connections were impor- 
tant. For Anne was still embarrassing. Her clothing, although 
perhaps that was not wholly her own fault now, did not fit 
her with a graceful ease, and her red curly hair was far too 
heavy about her face—especially now her face was thinner 
and had taken on a clearer, paler coloring. Her voice some- 
times held low, almost pleasant depths now that she had 
dropped those rough farm phrases, but her conversation 
only seemed to encompass babies and she showed: little 
inclination to give time or thought to other things. 

And she had looked at him reflectively when he had rubbed 
his baby daughter’s fuzzy fair head lightly, and had re- 
marked with a slight lift of the eyebrows that he thought 
she had better be contented, now that she had a girl. 
If you mean that’s all I shall have -ves!"’ Her face was 
rather unnaturally white this time, as she lay against the 
pillows. “I was too sick with this one to take chances on 
another. I want to make sure I bring them up myself.” 

Yorke nodded his head gravely. He knew that Anne had 
suffered badly as a result of bringing this small daughter 
into the world, and he did not want to lose Anne just like 
that. But he did not understand the odd intensity in her 
eyes, and after a moment’s slightly uneasy silence, changed 
the subject. But presently she opened her eyes, which she 
had rather wearily closed. 

“It’s odd that three of us should all be inthe hospital just 
now with babies,”’ she remarked, almost idly. ‘‘Harriet 
White and myself, and Verna Kerr. Her little girl’s awfully 
delicate, they say. They've had to fight the whole time to 
keep her alive 

“IT know,” and nodded again more curtly, so that Anne’s 
glance grew intent. 

“You’ve seen her, I suppose?” still casually, and he 
straightened with a short, embarrassed laugh. 

“Well, as a matter of fact I did—just for a minute in 
passing. The door was open, and I looked in.”’ But his eyes 
were slightly shadowed at the memory of that flower-laden 
room and Verna’s fragile, lovely face with those dark, 
frightened eyes. “Yorke, I don’t know what I'll do if I lose 
this baby, too. It’s the only thing that will make my life 
bearable . ¥ 

Yorke had held her hand in silence, knowing much of the 
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Add sugar to milk and allow this to 
come to a boil, then add beaten egg yolks. 
Dissolve the gelatine in a little cold water 
and add to mixture. Allow this to cool, 
stirring constantly. When cold, add this 
mixture to the whipped cream. Over a 
half-inch layer of light sponge cake, 
spread caramel butter cream and place in 
a sponge ring lined with lady fingers. Then pour the above 
mixture into this and set in the ice-box to cool. When cold, 
spread the top with whipped cream and sprinkle with maca- 
roon crumbs. 


THE VENDOME, on Sunset Boulevard, is one of the 
newest smart cafés in Hollywood. It is owned by the pub- 
lisher of a ‘“‘trade paper,’’ which is Hollywood’s breakfast 
table reading matter. The restaurant itself is fine enough 
to draw the best film clientéle, but it has an added advan- 
tage. If you’re a star and lunch or dine there, it’s a pretty 
safe bet that you will see your name in the owner’s paper 
the next day. And seeing his name in any paper has never 
been known to annoy any member of the film colony. 

The Vendome also features food to “take out’’—all sorts 
of exciting cheeses, chutneys, English biscuits, jams, jellies 
and imported teas. When you enter, these are attractively 
displayed in the restaurant, which boasts old English archi- 
tecture with gleaming white pine woodwork and booths of 
dull, cherry red velours. 

Back of the dining room proper is an English tap room 
where the ‘Five O’Clock Club” meets for afternoon tea or 
cocktails on the way home from the studios. It has one 
Italian chef and three Italian cooks. Of the two captains 
one is French, the other Hungarian. 

It is the duty of these captains to know the eating idio- 
syncrasies of all the stars, and one mistake on their part 
might cost them their jobs. 

They know, for instance, that Edmund Lowe usually 
orders pompano saulé meuniére and hearts of lettuce mixed 
with a dash of garlic and plenty of French dressing; that 
Darryl Zanuck, another producer, has his coffee brought 
before he starts his dinner; that Mary Pickford’s favorite 
















The Vine street Derby 
—a favorite haunt of 
many of the movie 
stars whose pictures 
decorate the walls. 


riow do the movie stars Sve? 


favorite dishes and how do you make them 7? 


dish is chicken hash Vendome; that Wallace Beery has ham 
and eggs, hashed browned potatoes and a green salad for 
dinner; that William Powell insists upon snails with every 
dinner; that Adolphe Menjou smokes continually through 
his meal and is exceedingly temperamental about his food; 
that Harpo Marx adores raw vegetables with sour cream, 
and that Clark Gable does not consider it a real repast unless 
he has claret. 
Some of the favorite recipes are these: 


Sunset Salad 


White meat of chicken, Cole slaw, sliced tomato, sliced 
tongue, all on rye bread with French dressing. 


Chicken Hong Kong 


Sliced white meat of chicken covered with home-made 
noodles and curry sauce. 


AFTER DINNER at the Vendome the Cheese Tray is 
brought around. Upon a huge platter are displayed Camem- 
bert, Stilton, Cheddar, imported Swiss, petite Gruyére, 
Roquefort, la Trappe, gorgonzola, Edam, Weddlesboro, 
Sage, Cheshire in port, cream cheese, etc., and each person 
helps himself to the kind he prefers. 

When the old Montmartre Café was going full blast, its 
genial host was one Eddie Brandstatter, who knew every 
man, woman and child in the colony. On Wednesdays and 
Saturdays the stars gathered there for luncheon and reser- 
vations for those days had to be made weeks in advance. 
With the tact for which he is noted, Brandstatter drew an 
invisible line through the café and the most important 
people—stars, producers and directors, were 
seated at tables east of this line. Not to be 
given a table in this Utopia was a disgrace 
that only an invitation to Pickfair could 
eradicate. The west side of the café was re- 
served for the tourists who, poor folk, had no 
idea they were being thus segregated. 

In those golden Montmartre days it was 
often impossible to plow a path through the 
crowd, and many times important stars had 
to telephone from across the street cancelling 
their table reservations simply because they 
could not get in. So they said they were 
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annoyed by the crowds. They complained 
that although east was east and west west, 
they were still stared at by the west siders. 
Brandstatter made a tactical error in taking 
them at their word and established the 
Embassy Club, where only members could 
dine and in which only motion picture 
people were eligible. There were no bold 
tourists, no mobs at the doors. But in a few months Eddie 
discovered his mistake. The stars had only said they were 
tired of being stared at. They had not thought he would 
believe them. The Embassy Club failed, and the Montmartre 
bereft of stars, lost its tourist trade and failed, too. 

Brandstatter is a sadder and wiser man, who will never 
believe a star again. So he has opened a Hollywood Sardi’s 
right on Hollywood Boulevard, and welcomes all tourists. 
Sardi’s is a successful restaurant. It is ultra moderne and 
Alex, who was for three years head waiter at the Brown 
Derby, holds, sway, while Brandstatter himself stands at 
the door and welcomes the Important People. 

These are some of the Sardi recipes: 


Crépe Suzette, Alex 


Scrape the rind of one orange and one lemon into a 
chafing dish and add about a tablespoonful of sugar. Add 
one-eighth of a pound of butter and mix as it heats over 
the flame, preferably alcohol flame. Then squeeze the juice 
of the lemon and orange into this and cook the syrup over 
the flame until very hot. Roll French pancakes and drop 
them in. Cook over medium flame until piping hot. Pour 
a generous amount of syrup over each pancake. 


Wild Duck Sauce 


About four squares of butter, peel of an orange chopped 
very fine. Cook these two over a flame. Squeeze one half 
of a lemon into this and add a cup of roast beef juice—the 
real rare beef blood. Add a tablespoonful of currant jelly, 
dashes of paprika, salt, pepper, one teaspoonful of horse 
radish sauce, and one teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 
Cook thoroughly. Then use the blood from the pressed 
duck as the last ingredient. 


Ragout & la Deutsch 
(Adolphe Menjou's Favorite) 


Cut up tenderloin steak with chopped green peppers and 
sliced kidneys, well seasoned. Steak kidney and peppers 
should be cooked beforehand and their juices stirred well 


together. 
Maurice Chevalier's Favorite Sardi's Meal 


French fried potatoes 


French lamb chops 
{Continued on page 59} 


Watercress salad 
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James Gleason, Mary Brian 
and Russell Gleason have a 
snack in the Beverley Derby. 


As Hollywood | ikes 


OU MUST elbow your way through a large crowd in 
order to enter any popular Hollywood restaurant; 
which does not mean that Hollywood is the hungriest 
town in the world. It is only outside that you run the 

gauntlet of staring eyes, and if you happen to bear even 
the remotest resemblance to Mary Pickford or Ronald Col- 
man or Constance Bennett you will be surrounded by a 
group of eager boys and girls—and older people, too—who 
shove large books under your nose and demand that you 
write your name on one of the pages. 

These are the “autograph seekers,’’ and any punctual 
film star allows himself an extra fifteen minutes so that he 
can sign the autograph books. Yet the restaurant managers 
do not “shoo” these avid movie fans away, since the success 
of the café is measured by the size of the crowd outside the 
door. And how quickly the mob discovers where the stars 
lunch and dine! Recently, the managers of the Vine Street 
Brown Derby went into excited conferences around their 
chafing dishes because there were only eighty-six people 
outside their doors and one hundred and nine had been 
reported at the Vendome, a new place. 

However, once you are safely inside without more damage 
than a couple of rents in your clothes and your hat over 
your nose, you discover a fantastic and spectacular scene. A 
buzz of chatter assails your ears. They seem to talk more 
in Hollywood than in any other town. And all around you 
are color and excitement. At one table you will discover a 
group of blondes all looking as alike as five ice-cream sodas. 
Next to them may sit Wallace Beery in full make-up as a 
wharf rat, a prize-fighter or a race track tout. Near by may 
be Loretta Young disguised as a Chinese girl, with her eyes 
pulled up at the corners by make-up tape. In the centre of 
the room there is probably a luncheon party of men and 
women in modern clothes and completely unconcerned 
with the weird costumes of the others in the room. 

The history of the Vine Street Brown Derby is un- 
doubtedly fable, since it emanated from that most pictur- 
esque of all modern Munchausens, the late Wilson Misner. 
True or false, it bears telling. 

It seems that Misner had tasted, in some out-of-the-way 
spot on the globe, a delicious shrimp concoction which he 
described to Herb Somborn, one of Gloria Swanson’s ex- 


husbands. Somborn had been a restaurant man 
and he told Misner that he knew a chef who could 
re-create this dish. 

“If you’re not lying,” said Misner, the greatest 
liar of them all, “I'll finance a café and you can run it. 
And I'll eat shrimps every day.”’ 

The chef was found, the dish prepared, Misner tasted it 
and found it good. And—true to his promise—financed 
Somborn in the Brown Derby project. It is now a chain of 
three cafés, but the Vine Street location in the centre of 
Hollywood is the most famous. 

During the eighteen-day-diet fad the Derby printed the 
entire eighteen days menu on the back of the bill of fare so 
that one merely had to say to the waiter: “Bring me the 
luncheon for the tenth day,” or “I'll have the sixth day 
dinner,” and the full menu for that meal, scanty as it was, 
was brought. 

Tradition hangs on the walls of this café along with the 
cartoons of the celebrities who have visited it. And there 
is a story connected with every table, along with the tele- 
phone which enables busy executives to tell a scenarist to 
rewrite a script while he nibbles his carrots. 

A well-known figure in the Derby every Thursday night 
was an actor who was down on his luck but too proud to 
admit it. Thursday is cook’s day out. The poor actor had 
not a single servant, but he gave the impression that he had 
when he dined in the café every Thursday. Other nights he 
picked up a fifteen-cent hamburger at a lunch wagon. 

Every star has his favorite dish and the restaurant mana- 
gers pay the star a nice, and advantageous, compliment by 
indicating that on the menu. Joan Bennett’s favorite 
Derby combination is sirloin chops, spaghetti Derby and a 
green salad, while her sister, Constance, chooses scrambled 
eggs and crisp, thin bacon. Jean Harlow prefers turkey 
hash and Gary Cooper’s choice is potato pancakes. Mary 
Brian goes in for special salads, her favorite being shredded 
cucumber and carrots with sour cream dressing. 

Marlene Dietrich almost always orders lobster thermidor, 
and the vigorous Mae West's choice is a salad which is 
named after her. 

Although you probably cannot create the atmosphere of 
a Hollywood restaurant in your own home and, I’m sure, 
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you wouldn't want to do so, you can copy their menus in 
your kitchen. Recipes are much more satisfying than color 
and atmosphere, anyhow. 

These are the favorite Derby recipes: 


Mae West Salad 


Place on two strips of romaine lettuce one half dozen 
slices of pineapple. In the centre add a large roll of cream 
cheese on top of which is a spoonful of currant jelly. Gar- 
nish around the edge with ripe olives and serve with French 
dressing. 


Lobster Thermidor 


Cook live lobsters in boiling water. Cool thoroughly. 
Split in half and remove meat from shell carefully. Cut into 
one-inch squares, diced. Sauté in butter with mushrooms 
and chives. Add pure cream and cook seven minutes. 
Thicken with yolk of egg without boiling further. Glaze 
under a low flame and serve. 


Gary Cooper Potato Pancakes 


Grate one raw potato and one large onion. Add one raw 
egg and one teaspoonful of flour. Season with salt. Mix 
thoroughly. Use one tablespoonful of mixture to each cake. 
Cook to golden brown on hot griddle. 


Frederick, the Derby pastry chef, is famous for his fancy 
cakes, sugar decorations, which include portraits of the 
stars made of sugar, candy flowers, etc. One of his simpler 
recipes, which was a favorite of the late Lilyan Tashman, 
is his ice-box cake. 


Frederick's Ice-Box Cake 


2 Cupfuls of milk 1 Cupful of sugar 
6 Egg yolks 1 Vanilla bean 
4 Leaves of gelatine 1 Pint of whipping cream 
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and unreasonable. He slapped 
the dog twice when he laid his 
head timidly against his knee, 
seeking to make friends, and Red 
never tried that trick again. It 
was lovely at this lone place, 
cool with soft airs, sweet with 
sun, vibrant with strange sounds 
of the wilderness, and he began to quiver with some vague 
instinct of battle and of conquest. 

What he was to do he did not know, since never in his life 
had he been called upon for anything, but that something 
vas expected of him he made no doubt. It was in the air. 
And it was not long in coming. For two days the men made 
camp, oiled guns, put wading bocts at hand, got out and 
framed a collapsible boat. On the morning of the third 
they got in this, called Red, who crawled in trembling at 
the uneasy footing, and paddled away up the lake. At the 
rush and whistle of ducks startled into flight from every 
sedgy nook and inlet, the dog strained toward them, trembled 
more, but with wonder and delight. 

These were new things to him, but yet they seemed old, as 
old as memory. And presently he could not contain the 
excitement in him, so that he lifted up his voice and cried to 
high heaven, leaning and dancing in the boat’s narrow prow. 

“Down, you!” the stern man gritted. ‘“‘Down I say.” 

Red knew that and promptly crouched, but his wide eyes 
were black, his dewlaps shaking. When he forgot and rose, 
vapping, a little later the man lifted his paddle carefully, 
leaned forward and struck him from behind, a vicious blow. 
He dropped and lay for a moment quivering and the man in 
the stern gave vent to a startled ejaculation. 

“Now you've done it!” he said. “Believe you’ve killed 
him.” 

“Might as well if he’s goin’ to scare every bird in twenty 
miles.” 

“But you know he’s not been trained.” 

“Setters are strong-headed. Got to teach ’em at the start 
or you'll never make dogs out of them. He don’t know who 
his master is.”” 

For a while the lake and the high blue sky blended in a 
hazy blur to Red’s dim eyes; he lay shaking like one in 
palsy. But the life in him was strong and it would take more 
than a blow from a paddle to kill him. When the boat 
drifted into a little cove at the lake’s head an hour later and 
the men threaded it slewly among the tall grasses that stood 
thick in the shallow water, he got to his feet and looked 
around. The exuberance was gone out of him, but the sky 
was still blue; the entrancing smell of those strange birds 
was in the air. 

And so they waited for the better part of an hour, and 
when a long file of ducks came lancing down to feed in the 
sedge, both men raised their guns and all the sound in the 
universe split the silence. 

The poor wildlings, their formation shattered into falling 
bodies, screamed and beat the air with whirring wings, shot 
away in all directions and Big Red knew instinctively why 
he had been born. 

There were birds fluttering among the reeds and he had 
to go and catch them. So he fell off the prow and swam 
furiously among them, grabbing this way and that. 

“By George!” said the other man, “he’s a natural, ail 
right! And look at that mouth! As tender as a woman's 
hand!” 

But the master was standing, and now he called to Big 
Red to come and bring his catch to him — a sharp, imperious 
command. 

The big dog should have heeded, but this was new to him, 
and the first excitement had come back a thousandfold, and 
he swam hither and thither, catching a bird and dropping it 
to grab another, yelping wildly. 

The man called again and again, his face red with anger. 
He stood presently, holding his gun, his lips together. Once 
more he called with a ringing oath and when Big Red paid 
no attention to him, he raised the gun and fired. 

This blow was not like anything in all the world. The big 
red dog went under, clawing, his mouth open, his head 
thrown back, and the man in the boat’s stern swore. 

“I’ve seen enough of you, Bill,” he said. “I’m going 
home.” 

But the dog was not done for. He came up, thrashing in 
water as red as his coat, flung up his head, opened his mouth 
for air, and without a look behind, struck out straight across 
the lake. 

“He'll never make it,’ the watching man said. “I’m 


going after him.” 
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haunting tale of a gaunt, red dog in the woods 


But the other sat down and taking up his oar, struck 
viciously down among the reeds. 

“You're coming after those birds with me,” he said 
thickly, “‘and . . . the brute can drown.” 


AND SO it was that civilization and all it meant dropped 
from Big Red in the twinkling of an eye. 

It was a long way across the lake, even here at its nar- 
rowed head, and his right hind leg hung useless, trailing; 
a wake of crimson flowed behind him. The sun shone on his 
handsome head, his long ears floating, and all the loneliness 
of his uncared-for life pressed down upon him, added to 
such fear and terror as he had never dreamed of. 

He swam as fast as he could paddle water, but he was 
weakening from the loss of blood, and his valiant head sank 
lower on the sunny surface. The shore seemed very far 
away, and he was so tired —so tired. 

But he gasped for more air bravely, struggled harder, 
heaved his great shoulders with every ounce there was in 
him. Something deep inside his heart gripped hard on his 
failing strength, pushed him forward, one stroke—two more 

another-—-another —yet another. 

And the tall grasses were here about him. A little more 
one last supreme effort—and he felt the muddy bottom 
under him, lurched ahead and sank, panting in the shallows. 

He had made it. And the man in the boat’s stern far, far 
away, still straining back across his shoulder at the tiny 
vanishing point of red, sighed once and bent to his paddle. 

It was summer in these far north woods and sweeter than 
honey thrice refined. The airs were cool, the sun warm, the 
hush of virgin solitude on every side. 

And Big Red, who had been alone inside him since he was 
born, was alone now in 
all truth. He dragged 
his wounded body to 
the dry shore of the 
lake where the soft 
grass grew, and rolling 
over on his side closed 
his eyes, sick unto 
death in flesh and heart 
and spirit. 

All the rest of that 
day he lay there, and 
the raw wound on his 
right thigh stopped 
bleeding, glazed itself 
with dryness. It was 
lucky for him that the 
charge of shot, being 
fairly close, had acted 
as a slug and torn a 
clean, straight path; 
else the flies would 
have done for him, 
since he was too weak 
to fight them. 

But Big Red, having 
never lived as it were, 
was not destined to die 
on that lake’s edge. He 
crawled farther up by 
night, dragged the stiff 
leg to a little hollow at 
a tree’s foot, curled as 
best he could and slept. 
In the night he heard strange noises which scared him—the 
cry of a wolverine once, and the laughter of a loon along the 
lake, and later, far off, the voice of a panther calling to its 
mate. 

The next few days were nothing nice to think of. The 
less said of them the better. He was thirsty with the fever 
of his wound, and hunger leaned his belly to his flanks, and 
he was so stiff he could not move to appease them. Later he 
crawled to the water, but food was another matter. There 
was nothing he might eat, nothing that he could get. So 
he chewed at the bulb of some water plant, which made him 
sick, and finally began to turn over stones with his forepaws. 
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He had never done this in his 
life before, but something inside 
him urged him to, and he found 
under the first one a little shiny 
frog. He ate it whole and looked 
for more. But frogs under stones 
were not plentiful and he sank to 
.. the ignominy of licking up the 
soft black bugs that were there, instead. So more days 
passed, and the deep wound on his thigh became less deep, 
the leg more pliant. He slept in the sun a great deal, and 
watched the lonely red moon rise over the forest at night, 
and, despite everything, was surviving. Barely surviving, 
for it took more food than he could ever hope to get to keep 
his great body fit, and he lost pounds of flesh alarmingly fast. 

The great structure of his frame stood out now under his 
brilliant coat in startling evidence, his ambling and awkward 
gait intensified, since never again would he walk without a 
limp. The beautiful eyes shone large and limpid with the 
constant hunger that was in him. And it came to be a toss-up 
whether or not he would win his fight for life. He learned 
to stand for hours watching the small fish that swam in the 
shallows among the reeds, and to pounce when they were 
thickest. This way he sometimes secured a good mouthful. 
Sometimes nothing. And he hunted for frogs religiously, the 
big ones now that lived in the sedge. When he was strong 
enough to swim he went farther up the lake where it was 
narrowest and swam across to where the ducks had fallen 
that first mad day. There were birds in the reedy inlet, 
feeding, and he lay on his belly, his lips slavering, wormed 
himself deep beneath a drooping bush. And at sunset he 
pounced and caught a big green drake. That night he slept, 
curled under a stone in dry leaves, and he was a king come 
into his own with the fullness of his stomach. He was learn- 
ing the wilderness and its ancient laws. 


of Quebec 


THAT WAS in late July. By the middle! of August, Jaques 
Petri came back to his cabin on the head of Drifting Leaf, a 
smaller lake four miles over to the north and east. He had 
been to the cities in the great Below to see the docteurs—to 
carry his precious small 
Francie to them, to 
watch with anguished 
eyes while they looked 
at her, held her little 
hands, examined her 
pretty, smiling, vacant 
face with its big dark 
eyes, its tiny rosebud 
mouth. Her mother 
had wept, and he had 
felt the heart in him 
age a thousand years 
when the great men 
shook their heads. 

“‘Take her home, 
my man,” they told 
him, “let her play in 
the sun, feed her and 
keep her happy. That’s 
all that can be done. 
She will never be older 
than she is now.” 

And Jaques and 
Marie had come sadly 
home to the lost little 
cabin, to the long 
snows and the trap- 
lines. 

Indian summer came 
on the country of the 
north woods now, hazy 
and soft, with blue 
veils sifting on the 
brightening land where the sumac blazed in scarlet, the 
maples shook their gold. Jaques had much to do before 
the winter should descend, for he had lost much time on 
that distant journey. So he was in the woods early and late. 
getting the winter’s wood for the fireplace in the cabin, and 
the ring of his axe could be heard afar. There were traps 
to be re-oiled, new stretchers made for the pelts he hoped to 
take in the long white months to come, and new shakes 
put on the cabin’s roof where the snow had damaged it last 
year. Marie was busy, too, with sewing new garments of the 
good cloth she had bought Below, and the little Francie 
ran about the cabin’s yard, {Continued on page 43} 


the white wilderness. 
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What happened was the peak and pinnacle of Big Red's life. 


ANCIENT 
HERITAGE S 


E CAME of royal blood; there was no denying that. 
But somewhere in the workings of his ancestry a cog 
had slipped. 

His coat was just as silky, of as deep a brick-red 
hue, as any of his brothers’; the arch of his long head as 
high, his eyes as brown and gentle. The flags on his legs and 
tail were long and feathery, his long ears silken soft and as 
expressive as a face, hanging in red beauty beside his jaws. 
To one not deeply schooled in the breeds of dogs there was 
nothing wrong with him. To those who willed him into 
being there was a good deal wrong. The curves of his hind 
legs for one thing, his monstrous size for another. 

No Irish setter ever whelped at Ringdon Farms could 
come within three inches of his shoulders, four of his length 
from nose to tail-tip. He raw-boned and rangy, by- 
ordinarily awkward in his ¢ and long before he had his 
growth he would have been sent to that bourne where all 


false-breds go, had it not been for a blue-eyed woman who 
touched his tall head with a tender hand and smiled at the 
master. 

“Do you have to, John?” she had asked timidly —she was 
so sweet a thing, so hesitant—‘‘couldn’t you give him 
away? He'd be lovely with a child.” 

And the master had turned instantly to the head kennel 
man. 

“Find him a home, Gillan,” he said, “preferably as far 
away as possible.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Gillan. 

So Gillan took him to the big city in a crate and sold him 
to a man in a store and he shivered with fear of those who 
came to look at him. Nowhere among them was there a face 
which smiled down into his anxious eyes. And presently one 
of these strangers bought him and he was taken away from 
the store, the city, the country itself, although he could not 
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know it. He rode in the back of a laden car among guns and 
duffle, with a collar on his shining neck, a chain attached. 
There were two men in the front seat, and these fed him 
when they camped at night along the roads, pulled his ears 
now and then in rough fellowship, and he began to be less 
afraid. 

The towns grew fewer, the rolling land gave place to open 
country, trees grew to the edges of lakes and rivers, and they 
were in the great north woods above the Line. For several 
weeks they travelled, and finally came to rest at the lip of a 
wide blue lake where water-fowl rose in whistling rushes and 
dark trees marched to the water’s edge. Here the collar 
was removed and he was allowed his freedom. 

The men had called him “Red”’ from the beginning, and 
one of them was his master. That he was a stern one, Red 
was soon to learn. 

He was quick to anger when the day was long, irritable 
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THE MYSTERY OF 
THE SURGEON'S HOUSE 





CONCLUSION 


T WAS MONDAY morning. Sheridan had passed a 
miserable Sunday with no news of Adrienne. 
Hardesty’s search had been as futile as Sheridan’s. 
Sleep had scarcely visited either during the night. Now 

on Monday morning, haggard and grey-faced, they con- 
fronted each other across a table in the courtroom, while a 
ripple of comment and surmise passed over the closely 
massed crowd in the room. The ribald whispered that 
counsel must have been making a night of it. But Colby, 
sitting behina the rail that seemed to him more powerful 
than an iron bar, divined instantly that something must be 
wrong with Adrienne. 

On the threshold of the little door behind the dais ap- 

peared the tall figure of Judge Baldwin, his robes hiding the 
thinness of his figure. Another weary face, but this one was 


sceptical, impatient, as if Colby’s trial was merely another of 


the futile shows of a meaningless world. Mechanically Colby 
rose with the others, listened as he had for two days to the 
sing-song tones of the crier, half submerged in the rustle of 
people sinking back into their seats: 

“Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye, all those having business 
before this honorable court draw near, give your attention, 
and you shall be heard.” 

Then Hardesty’s voice: 

“Is Dr. Thomas Liggett in court?” 

Sheridan scarcely repressed a start as Liggett came 
toward the witness-box, eyes downcast. Liggett! And 
Adrienne’s latest letter said that he was on the side of the 
defense! As Liggett was sworn, Sheridan thought he had 
the look of a man going to execution. Hardesty’s tired face 
grew intent as he began the examination. 

“You are a doctor. Where is your office?” 

“IT have none at present. Until recently it was in the 
building known as the Surgeon's House.” 

Hardesty’s questions brought out the items already well 
known to the audience as to the number of years Liggett 
had been practising and had been in charge of the sanitarium. 
Then Hardesty questioned him as to the arrival of Colby 
and Smith. 

‘You say that when you heard the bell ring you did not at 
first answer because you were not expecting any arrival. 
Then why did you finally go?” Hardesty asked. 

“Because Palgrave, the assistant I had, was away and it 
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struck me that perhaps he had returned sooner than I 
expected. It was raining and I did not want to keep him in 
the wet.” 

“Go on.” 

“I went down to the gate and opened it. There was a 
large automobile drawn up. I thought perhaps someone 
wanted to enquire the way. I asked what was wanted.” 

“Describe the occupants of the car.” 

“On the back seat was a young man half sitting and half 
lying. I could not see his face clearly but his attitude showed 
me that he was ill. The young man in the driver’s seat I 
very clearly saw. He gave his name as Franklin Colby and 
asked for shelter for the night.” 

**‘Do you see him now, and where?” 

**He is in the prisoner’s chair.” 

Liggett did not look at Colby. His own face was ghastly 
and his voice trembled. 

“Control yourself, Dr. Liggett,” Hardesty said. “I 
understand that it is hard for you to give testimony that 
may be damaging to a man you have known and perhaps 
liked.” 

As Sheridan listened to Liggett’s account, a stern smile 
held his mouth. They had got at Liggett, and almost 
immediately after Adrienne had seen him. He was the 
state’s, body and mind and such soul as he had. 

When Hardesty offered Liggett for cross-examination, 
Sheridan said: 

“Your honor, before I cross-examine this witness, I should 
like to call to the stand two witnesses of my own. They have 
come here at the cost of much inconvenience. Both are 
occupied and their work will suffer if they remain here 
beyond today.” 

“Have you any objection, Mr. Hardesty?” 
asked. 

Hardesty 
replied: 

*‘None, your honor.” 

“Call Mr. John Lindon.” 


the judge 


hesitated almost imperceptibly and _ then 


They heard him cry out, and then there 
was the sound of hoarse whispers. 


A short competent-looking man strode down the 
aisle, rather flustered but trying to seem composed. 
After he was sworn, Sheridan asked: 

“What is your occupation, Mr. Lindon?” 

“T sell cars and I teach people to drive.” 

“‘Where do you live?” 

“T live in Wading River but I have an office in Brooklyn.” 

“Very well. Now tell this honorable court and the jury 
of your dealings with me.” 

“Yes, sir. The morning after the murder was discovered 
you came early to my home in Wading River. You had a 
young man with you.” 

“What was it I came to see you about?” Sheridan asked. 

“You spoke to me in a low tone. I thought it was because 
you did not want the young man with you to hear.” 

“You will please state what happened,” Baldwin said 
severely, “not what you thought.” 

“Yes, sir, your honor. Mr. Sheridan spoke in a low voice. 
He said to me, as near as I can remember: ‘Supposing you 
took a man out who said he could not drive and supposing 
he was only pretending he did not know how, could you 
test him so that he would give himself away?’ ”’ 

“What reply did you make to me?” Sheridan asked. 

“T said the fellow wasn’t hatched that could fool me. I 
could put him in such danger that if he knew anything at 
all about driving his muscles would act. I said I didn’t care 
how smart he was, I could make him give himself away if he 
was trying to put anything across.” 

“And then what happened?”’ 

“You said you would pay me to take yourself and this 
young man out in my car and give him a lesson. So you sat 
on the back seat and I sat on the front seat with the young 
man.” 

“Do you see the young man in this court?” 

Lindon pointed a stubby finger at Colby, saying: 

“That’s him sitting there.” 

There was a whispering, a strong movement throughout 
the courtroom. Judge Baldwin rapped sharply with his 
gavel. 

“Go on,” Sheridan directed. 

Lindon squared his shoulders, cleared his throat and said: 

“T picked out a good wide road, one with a ditch, too, 
where I could play a game or two with this fellow if he was 




































































N SPEAKING OF my hopes for my daughter I find 

myself beginning with a lot of items of varying import- 

ance; many of them are largely inconsequential in the 

broad issues of life. They are hardly even hopes, for 
hopes range on into the future, and I am not quite certain, 
if I looked that far ahead, that I would mention some of 
them at all, because I know that already many have been 
wiped off the list altogether. 

I began, for instance, by wishing that my daughter might 
eschew cosmetics. That hope died a natural and un- 
lamented death somewhere around her fifteenth year; and I 
am not quite sure whether it was wholly of her own act or 
partially of my own changed viewpoint. I have amended it 
by hoping that she will use cosmetics as an art; realizing 
always that art is never too obvious. And so it goes. 

I am quite sure that if my daughter knew that I was 
considering such a list, she would view it as something 
highly amusing—another indication of my extreme anti- 
quity of viewpoint. She would, I am sure, be happy to 

assist, leading me on to fresh extravagances; and she 

would make rather a good story of it among her friends. 
“Quaint,’”” would be the general attitude of the 
whole group to which she belongs, toward the 
whole matter; for the group as a group is highly 
individualistic. It lives by its own rules, is 
governed by its own enthusiasms, has 
certain definite habits, inclinations, pre- 
judices and taboos, few of which, as 

far as I am able to discover, dovetail 
in with my own way of thinking. 
They concede the weight of 
certain parental prerogatives 
without, at the same time, 
conceding their essential 
justice. It is possible 

to impose one’s will 

on them up to a 
certain point. 

But just 

where is 
chat 


WHAT | WISH 
FOR My DAUGHTER 


by Garrett Flliott 


point? I am hesitant to try too far, lest I overstep it and 
find that I have to face the straight issue of active opposi- 
tion. Then what is my course? Either to recede from a 
position that I believe to be in my daughter’s best interests, 
or to establish the fact that I, as the provider, have certain 
inalienable rights over the providee, and so engender a sense 
of injustice where I had hoped for affection. 

I cannot, of course, escape the exercise of certain authori- 
ties. In the main they are treated indulgently. I have a 
shrewd suspicion that she concedes in places, with the 
confident knowledge that by so doing it will be easier to 
wheedle me out of more exacting demands. I know it, and 
she knows it, but we still play that game of cross purposes. 


MY DAUGHTER is, I hope and believe, fond of me. She 
has even a certain pride in me. In my own world she thinks 
of me, I imagine, as quite a figure, but by no means as such a 
figure that I could bring my worldly knowedge into her 
world and have it operate successfully there. And by my 
own acts I seem to substantiate her opinion. I cannot talk 
to her on personal matters except in a lightly derisive strain 
that I, like a multitude of fathers, have built up as a means 
of “‘saving face.”” We can find no middle ground between 
that and the attitude of the stern parent. 

And because of that, I am considerably less authoritative 
than the callow youths who spread themselves before our 
fireplace and speak largely of the latest this or that. I am, 
to her, amusing and intractable by turns, in a sense lovable 
because of my innocence, as innocence is gauged by her 
world, but almost never am I on terms of equality of 
understanding. 

And because I have found no way to break through this 
wall, that I know to be to a large extent of my own making, I 
turn back upon myself, trying to satisfy my sense of respon- 
sibility by hoping for her a varied list of tastes, inclinations, 
habits, restraints, appreciations and understandings. I 
mark them down at random to suggest the vagrant quality 
of my own thinking. The list is incomplete because it is 
interminable, for every day sees me adding to or deducting 
from it. So I present only a few items that come most 
readily to mind. 

I have wished for my daughter at various times: 

That she should dress becomingly, with a knowledge of 
the fashion of the moment which she should have the 
strength of mind to adapt to her own peculiar requirements. 

That she should know how to spend money to advantage, 

and live within whatever modest allowance she may 
have. By that I mean she should not by craft or 
cajolery attempt to extend that allowance. 

That she should be master of something that, 

at need, might have a market value. 
That in the home she should carry her own 
weight, free of any feeling that she is 
doing more than meet a_ personal 
obligation. 
That she should be able to meet 
her elders on a plane of tolerant 
understanding. 

That she should be profi- 
cient in one or more 
sports. 

That she should 

have at least a 
sketchy know- 
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ledge of the difference between Hitler 
and Mussolini without having to an- 
nounce the fact. 

That she could tell the location of Buenos 
Aires without having to consult a map. 

That she should be able, in an emergency, to 
change a tire. 

That, for preference, she should not smoke; but, 
realizing that she probably will, that she learn to do so 
without ostentation and staining her fingers. 

That she should not drink at all, because I have known of 
no instance where drink has lent a woman charm; but that 
she should know how to refuse naturally and without the 
suggestion of prudery. 

That she should learn to think impersonally—a difficult 
task for a woman, who tends to predicate her opinions on 
matrimony or divorce, on the fortunate or unfortunate 
marital relations of Mrs. Brown, her opinions on smuggling 
from the fact that Mrs. Jones, who is obviously “‘nice,”’ 
succeeded in getting things across the border free of duty. 
I would like her to realize that all thought does not narrow 
itself down to a matter of you and me, or our immediate 
associates. 

That she should know how to protect herself against 
unwelcome attentions, pleasantly, attractively and 
definitely. 

That she should have h 
trust will be reasonably aloof from any matter of dollars 
and cents. 

That she shall be free from the mean little artifices of 
social snobbery, and at the same time should recognize the 
essential qualities and obligations entailed by good breeding. 

That she should be able to meet the people who serve 
her on a basis of friendliness without either condescension 
or familiarity. 

That she should avoid the to be sketchily 
inexact in statement, not speaking of a hat as ‘‘darling,” 
intimate apparel as ‘‘precious,’’ or as “too sweet for 
words.” 

That she should have the grace of tolerance, rigid in the 
matter of her own conduct, whose every facet she can see, 
generous to the shortcomings of others 

That she should let gossip die with her. 

That if she must it should be over something 
worthy of tears and not over a canned emotion, or as a 
means to an end 

Thatpshe should avoid the euphemisms of the moment, and 
the tawdry catchwords like ‘Come up and see me some time.” 

That above all she might have the most priceless of all 
gifts, a sense of humor that would enable her to laugh at 
herself more readily than at others. 


er own sense of values that I 


tendency 


a pup 


weep, 


ONE MIGHT continue indefinitels 

old and well established customs are 
changing world; so many moralities h; 
character or gone completely by 
whimsical 


And yet, so many 
changing in this 
ive altered their 
the board; so many of the 
Mrs. Grundys of the past 
have trembled into uncertainty that even these hopes seem 
to take on a shadowy I have seen them change 
before my eves 

I had hoped that my daughter might be beautiful. and in 
face of all reason and the evidence of heredity had rather 
confidently expected it. Now, in soberer years, I know that 
she will not be quite that. Yet ] iC ontinued on page 48} 


certainties of the 


character. 
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There was an appreciative movement from the audience. 

“But Miss Stebbins,” said Hardesty, in the tone of one 
who is patient with an unreasonable child; “do you not 
know that curly hair sometimes becomes straight? A bout 
of typhoid fever will achieve that. And if my learned friend 
is going to point out that the hair of this prisoner was curly 
when he was first imprisoned, to that I can reply that vanity 
sometimes takes hold of men other than moving-picture 
stars. Alas for our sex, we sometimes demand marcel waves 
and facial massage. As to the child’s habit of putting his 
finger in his dimple, schoolboy companions could jeer him 
out of that.” 

“Yes, sir, that could all be true,”’ Cornelia Stebbins 
replied, “but the tiny gold freckles in his eyes could not 
change.” 

“Tut, tut,” said Hardesty, ‘“‘you imagined those specks 
of gold in the eyes of the little one you loved. Besides, a 
child’s eyes sometimes change. No, no, Miss Stebbins; it 
was good of you to come so far to help a young man in 
trouble. We have no doubts of your good faith. We merely 
know you were mistaken. What we are after is the truth, 
and not fugitive impressions remembered after seventeen 
years. That is all, Miss Stebbins.” 

Hesitatingly, Cornelia Stebbins left the stand. The 
courtroom was completely silent. Baldwin addressed 
Sheridan, who was standing abstracted, as if his thoughts 
were far away. 

“Mr. Sheridan, do I understand that you wish now to 
cross-examine Dr. Liggett?” 

“Your honor,’”’ Sheridan said slowly, “and gentlemen 

of the jury, I shall not now follow quite the line of defense I 
meant to take. I intend to prove to you that the man who 
was murdered was not Henry Smith but Franklin Colby. 
I may even try to show you that Colby was not mur- 
dered but died irom natural causes. I sh2!! show that 
the man in the dock had a facial operation which 
changed him so that he somewhat resembled the real 
Franklin Colby. The motive of revenge . . .” 

“Your honor,” cried Hardesty, springing to his feet, 
“these melodramatic ramblings of my esteemed adver- 
sary bid fair to waste absurdly the time of this court. 
How the counsel for the defense expects to prove his 
preposterous statements—”’ 

“I shall prove them in part,’ Sheridan said, ‘“‘by 
showing that your witnesses are not reliable. Desmond 
Shaw is a wastrel. It is too bad that when he was 
giving evidence he did not say something about finding 
the blood-stained garments in which the murderer 
committed his act. Those garments have never been 
produced. If the prisoner was befuddled enough to hire 
a man like Shaw to drive him, he would surely have 
stupidly concealed the clothes he wore when he killed. I 
shall show fully how worthless is the evidence of Shaw 
when I reveal the unworthiness of his character. 
Further, in the short time since Mrs. Martin’s evidence 
was given I have learned something about the woman 
who was her patient before she, as she asserts, harbored 
Smith and Colby. Mrs. Martin, her former patient 
tells me, was in debt, was distracted about the health of 
her sick child who needed to go South. Suddenly, Mrs. 
Martin found the money to send her child South. It will 
spring to your mind that it was the sale of her automo- 
bile to Smith and Colby which furnished that money. I 
can prove that the automobile already belonged to the 
proprietor of the Seventh Avenue Garage at the date 
when Mrs. Martin swore she sold it. Under pressure 
this proprietor told us the facts of this sale. I have 
discovered that Mrs. Martin once spent a term of years 
in the Bedford Reformatory. As to the evidence of 
Dr. Liggett, he made a confession exactly the opposite 
from his present testimony, a confession to a witness 
whom I shall hope to call—my own niece . . .” 

Sheridan's voice trembled. Then he went on: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, whoever has it in mind to 
wrong this prisoner has spared no pains. My niece, who 
was helping me collect evidence has disappeared. But 
it is through her researches that I shall prove that the 
prisoner is Henry Smith, the man supposed to have 
been murdered. I have here photographs of Henry 
Smith as a child and of his mother. I believe that they 
were taken in New York, even though the name of the 
photographer is erased . . .” 

Unsteadily, Sheridan laid two or three of the photo- 
graphs upon Baldwin's desk. Then he went on: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, make no mistake about it; 
through these photographs I shall find out who Henry 
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Smith really is, who his bitter enemy is, and who it is that 
has abducted my niec¢ 

The courtroom was in an uproar. Hardesty was on his 
feet, shouting, his face furious, one arm pointing stiffly at 
Sheridan. Reporters were on their feet; spectators were 
talking, laughing hysterically. Judge Baldwin his 
face white. Pounding with his gavel he said, in a low hoarse 
voice. 

“This court is adjourned till the day after tomorrow.” 


rose, 


SHERIDAN TORE his way through the excited crowd in 
the courthouse, ignored those who wanted to speak to him, 
and took a taxicab to his home. He got out at the gate, and 
as he passed into the driveway he saw a man limping slowly 
toward the house: his chauffeur, Carter. 

“Miss Adrienne, Carter,’’ Sheridan cried, ‘‘where is she?” 

“Heavens, I wish I could tell you, Mr. Sheridan,’’ Carter 
said. 

Sheridan helped the man into the house 
his story. 

“After those men had gone away with Miss Adrienne in 
the coupé,”’ Carter finished, ‘‘I tried to roll out of the barn 
but they had me tied toa staple. Yesterday evening a young 
couple came to the barn, and @t’s the first time I was ever 
glad of necking. They didn’t see me till most midnight. 
They undid me, and the fellow took me home and fed me. 
Then I guess I lost my senses. They thought I was asleep 
but I wasn’t, Mr. Sheridan. When I woke up as he said 
and came to, as I say—he drove me here. I thought of 


and listened to 


telephoning the police, but there’s been so much double- 
crossing and unbelief, I thought I was safer coming straight 
I did send a message to the courthouse for you 


to you. 
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and it was one that I hoped you would easily understand.” 

“I didn’t get any It doesn't matter now,” 
Sheridan said. 

He ordered a meal to be brought for Carter and then he 
telephoned to Hawkin and to Hardesty and gave them the 
information he had. When he had finished, Carter joined 
him and handed him a small green leather case. 

“Miss Adrienne sometimes scolds me for not being tidy,” 
he said, ‘‘but if it hadn’t been for a hole in the lining of my 
coat those bums would have frisked me of this. She gave it 
to me just as we got off the boat, because it made her hand- 
bag too full.” 

Sheridan opened the case and took out the letter it 
contained. He began to read it with interest and then with 
intense absorption. He was still immersed in his reading 
when a maid announced: 

“Judge Baldwin to see you.” 

Baldwin’s face was sick and drawn. 
old man. 

“The rest of those pictures you had in court 
them,” he croaked. 

Gravely, but without surprise, Sheridan handed over the 
photographs. Baldwin studied them, one after another, a 
muscle in his cheek twitching. Then he gave Sheridan one 
of the photographs which showed a child of perhaps three 
with a happy lifted look. 

“That’s as he looked when I saw him last,”” Baldwin said. 
“That’s my only child. If what you believe of your client is 
true, it’s my only son who is being tried for murder.” 

“I know,” Sheridan said gently, ‘‘and the rest of the 
explanation is here, and is also in the letters Adrienne has 
written me.” {Continued on page 30} 
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He walked like an 


let me see 











up to any tricks. There were telegraph poles, too, easy to 
collide with, and a bank. When I got on the road I told 
this young fellow to take the driver’s seat. He was slow 
and clumsy like any beginner. Kept his eyes glued on the 
gears without winking the way they do when they shift; 
was slow about shifting; watched the road as if it was going 
to jump up and hit him in the eye; hugged the ditch if 
another car passed, and slowed up to about two miles an 
hour. 

“Well, I gave the wheel a twist that nearly put us in the 
ditch and he didn’t know enough to straighten her out. If he 
had really known how to drive he couldn’t have helped 
putting her straight. I gave her the gas, and he pretty near 
let go the wheel when she jumped ahead, and his face got 
red. Once I put her in reverse when there were cars behind 
us and the sweat came out on his forehead, and when she 
was back in neutral he leaned against the seat as if he was 
all in, like.” 

“You believe he did not know how to drive?” 

“T am sure of it, sir. He couldn’t fool me. When people 
get as old as he is and never have driven they are unusually 
clumsy about it even if they have good hands, as he has. 

“You consider yourself a judge of hands, Mr. Lindon?” 

“Yes, sir. I was an aviator during the war, and also, 
when I was young and thin, I was a jockey. I am used to 
noticing hands and what they do and how they tie up with 
the brains behind them.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lindon,’ Sheridan said. ‘““The witness 
is yours, Mr. Hardesty. 

Hardesty rose, an amused smile on his worn face. 

“Do you ever go to the theatre, Mr. Lindon?” 

“Movies, sir; and vaudeville.” 





















































“Then you should have experience of good acting. Do 
you think you can convince these twelve intelligent men of 
the jury that a wily criminal could not have schooled himself 
to act any part he may have been called on to act?” 

Lindon flushed and said: 

“T wasn’t thinking about the jury, sir. 
to tell the truth.” 

There was a subdued tittering which the judge’s gavel 
quelled. Hardesty’s face said to the jurymen that he asked 
their indulgence for the stupidity of this witness. 

“Let me inform you, Mr. Lindon,” he said, “that the 
state will show that Franklin Colby is a very astute person; 
one able to deceive even a man capable of judging the hands 
used in various occupations. You say that he seemed ner- 
vous —‘all in,’ as you put it. Do you not think that a man 
fresh from a murder and fearful of being arraigned would 
be ‘all in’?”’ 

“Yes, sir, but then,” Lindon said earnestly, “‘lots of older 
people—-I mean people past sixteen or eighteen—when they 
are learning to drive, act as if they had murdered someone 
or expected to murder someone.”’ 

“Mr. Lindon, I will ask you not to be flippant,’’ Hardesty 
said sternly. “‘How long did you keep the prisoner out in 
the car?” 

“Let me see—maybe an hour.” 

“Wasn't it two hours?” 

“Tt could maybe have been near two hours.” 

“Ha,”’ said Hardesty sarcastically, ‘“‘you notice every 
little quiver or lack of quiver in the muscles of your pupil, 
but you can’t remember how long you had him out driving. 
You would perhaps accept any estimate offered you?” 

“No, sir,”’ said Lindon sturdily. “I mean that I was so 


I was just trying 
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interested in the job that I didn’t notice how time was 
passing. But I could ¢ heck up. Soon as I let him out I drove 
to Brooklyn and I have it written down who I was out with 
next and what time.” 

“No doubt,’”’ Hardesty said, cynically. 


Mr. Lindon.”’ os 
Lindon stepped down from the stand, his face an embar- 


“That is all, 


rassed red.” 
“Call Miss Cornelia Stebbins.” 


A SMALL grey-haired blue-eyed woman came hurrying 
down the aisle as if she were late for an appointment. She 
was sworn and stood on the witness-stand, looking about 
her with interest. 

“What is your occupation, Miss Stebbins, and where 
do you live?” Sheridan asked. 

“IT am a schoolteacher in Ashtabula, Ohio.” 

“Did you, in Ashtabula, know Franklin Colby and his 
parents?” 

“Yes; I knew them well.” 

At Sheridan’s request she told of the coming of the 
Colbys to Ashtabula and of her close friendship with them. 

“Then little Franklin Colby you saw constantly, tended 
him as if he had been your own child?” 

“IT think I may say that.”’ 

“When did you last see Franklin Colby?” 

“About seventeen years ago, when he was nine years 
old.” 

“Should you know him now if you saw him?” 

Cornelia Stebbins looked steadily at Sheridan; not once 
iad she glanced at the prisoner. 

“T believe I should know Franklin Colby wherever I saw 

him,”’ she replied. 

There was absolute silence in the court. It wa 
no one dared breathe for fear of losing a word of the 
woman’s testimony. 

‘Before you sits the prisoner. Is he Franklin Colby? 
The prisoner may rise and approach the witness.’ 

Colby advanced and looked into the face of Cornelia 
Stebbins. She kept her keen gaze on him for some time, 
looking at his features one after another. The court 
was absolutely still. Then she said firnily: 

**This man is not Franklin Colby.” 

A succession of long explosive breaths was drawn in 
the courtroom. There were exclamations, scrapings of 
chairs. 

The judge pounded heavily with his gavel. 

“If there is any more disturbance,” he warned, “I 
shal! have the court cleared.” 

Hardesty sprang to his teet. 

“Your honor,” he cried, “‘I fail to see the purpose of 
this irrelevant testimony, this melodramatic assertion.”’ 

“Your honor,”’ said Sheridan thunderously, ‘I shall 
prove that there is nothing ‘melodramatic or irrelevant’ 
in the testimony that I shall put before this court.” 

“It has struck the court,’’ said Baldwin sardonically, 
“that a good deal of the time of the jury and the court 
has been spent in listening to words and testimony that 
have seemed rather far afield. But if you, Mr. Sheridan, 
can assure this court that what you are bringing out 
bears directly on this case, you may proceed.” 

“Your honor, I intend to show the jury that not one 
word of the testimony I have brought forth is off the 
point,’”’ Sheridan said. ‘‘Miss Stebbins, please tell us 
why you think the prisoner is not Franklin Colby.” 

““Because,’” Miss Stebbins said, “Franklin had tightly 
curled hair and this man’s hair is straight, and really 
almost lank. Franklin had a habit of keeping his fore 
finger in his dimple; we simply couldn't break him of 
it. Whenever he studied or was not talking, or was 
sleeping, that’s where his forefinger was. The dimple 


s as if 


is there and it looks as deep as the real dimple. But the 
shape of Franklin's face isn't there. The nose is more or 
less the same, but then the Franklin I knew had a 


higher forehead than this man has. The Franklin I 
knew had a tiny gold freckle in each of his eyes; this 
man’s eyes are an unbroken brown. There is a resem- 
blance but this man is not Franklin Colby.” 

““Cross-examine,”’ said Sheridan. 

Hardesty rose, his look partly amused and _ partly 
severe. 

‘Miss Stebbins,” he said, ‘do you really expect this 
jury to believe that after the lapse of seventeen years 
you can absolutely state that this man was not the 
child you used to know?” 

“I hope the jury will believe me,” she said simply. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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Peggy Anne, and I’m four and a half, not quite, and big 
from top to bottom, all over me.” 

Mr. Tyrwhit noticed that the black eyes sparkled as she 
spoke and the wrinkling of her nose reminded him oddly of 
a white rabbit he used to keep in the barn long ago. 

The creature pushed through the rhododendron bushes 
and Mr. Tyrwhit perceived a plump, brown body, clad in 
what appeared to be a pair of pink trousers with cloth straps 
over the bare shoulders. There was no other garment what- 
ever. But what immediately concerned Mr. Tyrwhit was 
the way the creature pushed a doll’s carriage ahead of it, 
mowing down three of his best delphiniums like a juggernaut. 

“Look!”’ said Mr. Tyrwhit, struggling massively to his 
feet. “You can't do that, you know.”’ Which, as he realized 
dimly, was ignoring the fact that it had been done already. 
To save his delphiniums from further damage, he picked up 
the doll carriage, the brown body and the pink trousers and 
carried them toward the lawn. As he did so, he was sur- 
prised to find how smooth and firm the arms and legs were, 
how ticklish the curls against his neck. He had never carried 
a little girl before. The round, red face of Peggy Anne 
laughed up at him as if it were all a private joke between 
them. 

When he had deposited her clumsily on the lawn, she 
commenced systematically to unload the passengers from 
her doll carriage—a shapeless rag doll, whose mouth grinned 
hideously, a blind teddy-bear with a dirty red ribbon about 
its middle, and what might have been a woolly duck if it 
had retained any of its wool and hadn't been decapitated, 
evidently by someone unskilled in decapitation. 

“Belinda Puddle Duck,” said Peggy Anne solemnly, “‘has 
got a sore neck where her head camed off. Ducks’ heads 
don’t stand much pulling, you know. And Teddy losted one 
eye last September, or May. But Viola—Viola ’s my dolly 

has got real rubber pants—see? Just in case, you know, 
just in case!” 

Mr. Tyrwhit began to realize the full horror of having a 
little girl in the neighborhood of Pentridge. He looked 
around quickly to see that no one else was within earshot. 
It was just as well he was going away. 

Now she proceeded to investigate the hose and sprinkler, 
and by the time she had sat on the spout and rolled on the 
earth of the perennial border he marvelled that so much 
earth could adhere to one small carcass. 

“Look here, you can’t do that,” he said as sternly as he 
could, but conscious, as before, that she had done it already. 
“Why, you're covered with dirt.” 

“Some of me's not covered, nearly quite!’’ she shouted, 
and he observed again how she wrinkled her nose, how her 





curls, drenched by the 
sprinkler, were plastered against her cheeks. To demonstrate 
that she was not covered with dirt, nearly quite, she sud- 
denly wriggled her shoulders out of the pink straps, kicked 
off the pink trousers and there she stood, without anything 
on at all. 

“I'm clean here, as clean as everything, pretty near,’’ she 
said, pointing two fat forefingers to a narrow white ring 
about her middle, where the brown tan had not penetrated. 


black eyes sparkled and how the 


THIS WAS too much. Mr. Tyrwhit picked her up, held 
her, dangling, as far away from him as he could, and marched 
across the lawn to the nearest garden tap. He had just 
started sloshing water on her muddy back when he heard a 
squeaky voice behind him say: ‘Oh, what would Aunt 
Emily say?” 

Mr. Tyrwhit turned to discover a white, fluttering little 
person who seemed to be all gold-rimmed spectacles and 
false teeth which, in her agitation, ground together like the 
upper and nether millstones of fate. 

Mr. Tyrwhit didn’t know what Aunt Emily would say, or 
even what he would say himself. So he said: ‘Your child got 
into my flower beds.”’ 

“Oh,”’ said the teeth with a nervous giggle, ‘‘so you're 
Mr. Tyrwhit, sir! Well, then, I’m sure Aunt Emily will 
understand—if you’re Mr. Tyrwhit. Everyone knows about 
you, Mr. Tyrwhit. Oh, yes, indeed. But she’s not my child. 
I’m only her nurse. The poor mite has no mother, no father 

just Aunt Emily and me, sir, that’s all!” 

“Oh, just you and Aunt Emily,” said Mr. Tyrwhit. 

“Yes, and Aunt Emily, that is—excuse me, sir, Miss 
Drummond—will be here in a week or two. We've taken the 
little white house down the road for the summer.”’ 

“For the whole summer?” Mr. Tyrwhit asked anxiously. 

“Yes. for the whole summer. Aunt Emily, that is, excuse 
me, sir, Miss Drummond, needs a holiday but she couldn’t 
leave her position in the city for a little while, so we came 
on ahead.” 

She took off her own dingy black coat, hurriedly wrapped 
it about Peggy Anne and started to drag her away. 

“T’ll see you tomorrow, or at seven,”” Peggy Anne shouted 
shrilly over her shoulder. 

Mr. Tyrwhit leaned against the wild plum tree at the 
edge of the oak woods, watching them go down the winding 
road toward the white house, the nurse fluttering ahead, 
Peggy Anne pushing her doll carriage, with the monstrous 
black coat trailing in the dust. At the turning she waved 
to him. He waved back. He had waved twice before he 
realized that he was waving the child’s pink trousers. He 

rammed them hastily into his hip pocket. But he 
continued to lean against the plum tree and look down 
the road. 

“Poor little beggar,”” he said, half aloud. So she 
was an orphan like him, going to be brought up by a 
maiden aunt, like his Aunt Agatha. He knew just 
what Aunt Emily would be like. He began to dislike 
Aunt Emily. 

Of course, Mr. Tyrwhit was grateful to his own 
Aunt Agatha, grateful for all those years of grim, 
starched devotion; grateful for all the land and money 
she had left him. But secretly he suspected that it 
was Aunt Agatha’s training, the private tutoring, the 
lonely years in the great, dark house of Pentridge, that 
had made him so unlike other men, that made every- 
body call him Mr. Tyrwhit, instead of Valentine, or 
Tertius. Valentine and Tertius were bad enough, but 
sometimes he wished people would call him anything 
but Mr. Tyrwhit. No one did. Even the woman with 
the languorous. mocking eyes had called him Mr. 
Tyrwhit that last night ‘‘Good-by, my dear Mr. 
Tyrwhit!”’ There was a nasty emphasis on the “Mr.” 
The recollection of her made him grow redder than 
ever. 

Maybe old Fairbairn was right. Maybe he had been 
meant for an old maid. He'd soon know now. In the 
cove a mile off he could make out his yacht at the 
wharf, a formidable, seagoing craft, low to the water, 
gleaming white. She looked like a toy from here but 
Mr. Tyrwhit was going to sail her over the seven seas 

the tropics first, then the lovely Mediterranean and 
Africa. 

He had waited a long time for this. How often asa 
boy he had stood by the old plum tree, watching the 
liners march down the Straits! How often he had 
imagined himself at the bridge of his own ship, bound 
for China or the South Seas! On a spring evening like 
this he would sit under the wild plum tree’s bloom, 
which looked like a wave of foam breaking into the 
darkness; he would breathe deep of the cool air and 
he would sense something more than the heavy 
perfume of blossoms, the faint smell of salt water and 
the rustle of new leaves—something else entirely, a 
sudden, breathless feeling of destiny, a fierce urge to 


‘ 


The lady quickly took 
Peggy Anne from Mr. 
Tyrwhit's gentle arms. 
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high adventure, the certainty that he would do great and 
heroic deeds. 

That was the trouble; he couldn’t feel these things any 
more. He had become Mr. Tyrwhit of Pentridge, thirty 
next October and, up to now, no use in the wofld whatever. 
People seemed to like him, girls used to pursue him until 
they found it was useless, but he despised the society crowd, 
knew them all for parasites. He was no better. All this 
digging in the soil with his own hands, swinging an axe in 
the woods, breaking his horses—it was a poor imitation 
of the real thing. He was only Mr. Tyrwhit of Pentridge, 
Aunt Agatha’s boy, and his face, which was round and red, 
but clear-skinned and really not bad-looking, made him 
think of Aunt Agatha’s carrot puddings. 

Well, there was his ship. There was the open sea beyond. 
He was going out there to find it, the thing he had wanted 
from the beginning. He wasn’t just sure what it was — 
maybe a chance to convince himself that Fairbairn and that 
woman were wrong. Anyway, he was going out there, into 
forgotten harbors and black jungles, and if he didn’t find 
what he wanted, if he didn’t prove himself, he wouldn’t 
come back. He was cutting his moorings clean. While he 
was away old Fairbairn would sell Pentridge. 

He turned slowly back toward the house. On the lawn he 
found the decapitated, woolly duck—Belinda Puddle Duck, 
the kid had called it. He picked it up and looked at it, 
squeezing it in his hand. 


IN THE EVENING old Fairbairn phoned from the city to 
say that some of the business of Aunt Agatha’s estate had 
been held up by the lawyers. Mr. Tyrwhit wouldn’t be 
able to sail for a few days more. He cursed the delay. He 
wanted to get the parting over with. 

After breakfast next morning he took his paper and the 
headless duck, and sat on the rustic seat by the lily pond 
to make sure that the little girl from the white house didn’t 
break down any more of his delphiniums. But when she 
came striding through the oak woods with a sailorman’s roll, 
and in a very meagre green dress and short bloomers, 
instead of ordering her off the property, as he had planned, 
he observed himself saying: ‘“‘Hello! Come and look at the 
goldfish!” 

“Um, um, holy Moses!” said Peggy Anne, gazing thought- 
fully into the lily pond. ‘Look at the leaves off the trees 
all floating in the water like little boats.” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Tyrwhit with a start. This was strange. 
As a boy he had always thought of the oak leaves in the 
pond as ships, and he used to lie here by the hour, watching 
them sail across his little sea to Zanzibar and Singapore, to 
China and the Horn. Odd that this kid should think of the 
same thing! 

“And what,” asked Peggy Anne, “makes all the little 
baby goldfishes so blackish like?” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Tyrwhit. He didn’t know how to answer 
that. His private suspicions had long been fixed on an old 
black goldfish who had lived here as long as he could remem- 
ber, a kind of wicked black sheep among the other red and 
shiny inhabitants of the pond, but he thought it best to 
change the subject. So he said hastily, ‘‘How’d you like to 
see the ants in the log?” He realized a moment later that 
this was a reckless offer. He had never told anyone before 
about the ants in the log. 

“Sure, I like ants, but not as well as green candies,” she 
said, and put her fat little hand into his, where it was quite 
lost. He held it clumsily, fearing that he might hurt her. 
The little hand was strangely soft. 

So they went through the oak woods togetRer, pausing to 
examine the old tile drain where the white rabbit used to 
hide, the place where the pheasants had nested last year 
and the hollow fir tree where they could look up through a 
hole and see a little patch of blue sky above. At last they 
sat down beside the old log where the ants lived. 

For a long time they watched the ants bring one tiny 
speck of wood to a hole at the end of the log, thrust it out 
and drop it down to the little pile of sawdust below. Mr. 
Tyrwhit had watched them off and on for three years, and 
he liked to think of them as miners, boring away in their 
tunnels, unloading their treasures. 

“These ants,”’ said Peggy Anne, thoughtfully, ‘‘aren’t 
like my Aunt Emily, not nearly. She’s bigger and whiter.” 
Mr. Tyrwhit had almost forgotten Aunt Emily. He was sure 
now that he disliked her very much. 

Peggy Anne set to work and blocked up the holes in the 
end of the log with little sticks of wood. Mr. Tyrwhit came 
back in the evening and pulled the sticks out, so that the 
miners wouldn’t be entombed in their mine. 

In the next few days he took elaborate precautions to 
protect Pentridge against the little girl from the white house 
down the road. He felt he must distract her from his 
delphiniums by strategy, get rid of her somehow. One day 
he got rid of her by showing her the hidden glade among the 
farthest oak trees, where the white lilies grew on nodding 
stalks so thick that they couldn’t [Continued on page 52} 
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Here’s the love story you ve 


wanted ee “that’s different’’ 


On just such a day as this, 
when the wind blew up from 
the sea, he used to imagine 
that he was riding across the 
sky on a wild flying steed. 


R. TERTIUS VALENTINE TYRWHIT was 

gazing gloomily into his lily pond when he first 

heard the footsteps behind him and perceived 

the strange creature peering between the rhodo- 
dendron bushes. 

Down in the dark, oozy depths of the lily pond Mr. 
Tyrwhit could sometimes see strange pictures, invisible 
to other people—glimpses of ancient castles, of foam on 
tropic reefs, of trackless jungles and other things that he 
had dreamed of here, longed for, ever since he was a boy. 
Sometimes he could see the languorous, mocking eyes of a 
woman he was trying to forget. 

But today he could see nothing more than his own 
reflection in the water—a round face and red, with fiery 
hair, close-cropped and crinkly, skin that burned and peeled 
all summer and wide blue eyes, rather like a baby’s. In 
moments of deeper depression like this, it seemed to Mr. 
Tyrwhit the indiscriminate sort of face that might belong to 
anyone else at all, but never to a Tyrwhit, certainly not to 
him, the rich bachelor master of Pentridge, of those lush, 
immemorial acres rolling down to the sea. You would 


probably have said it was the weathered, healthy face of a 
young man who lived hard in the open, but in moments like 
this it reminded Mr. Tyrwhit of those steaming carrot pud- 
dings they used to serve at Pentridge before his Aunt 
Agatha died. 

It also reminded him unpleasantly of that classic opinion 
uttered by Fzirbairn, Aunt Agatha’s crisp old lawyer, in a 
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THE CURIOUS VOYAGE 


OF Mr. IVRWHIT... 


by BRUCE HUTCHINSON 


flash of brilliance which proved quite temporary. ‘Tertius, 
my boy,” old Fairbairn had said, ‘‘nature intended you fora 
maiden aunt—like so many of your ancestors. But she made 
the fatal mistake of changing her mind at the last moment. 
It was too late, Tertius, too late.” 

In point of fact, when he heard the footsteps behind him, 
Mr. Tyrwhit was lying at full length, in rough gardening 
shirt and khaki overalls, his six feet three inches balanced 
precariously over the edge of the rocks and his hand clutch- 
ing the trunk of a weeping-willow tree. He had come to say 
good-by to his old tortoise—-whose name was Hannibal 
and to see if he could feel once more, this last time, the 
touch of spring in the air, the swift urgency of it, the sweet 
ache of it inside him, as he used to feel it in the old days. He 
found he couldn't feel anything but the discomfort of balanc- 
ing his two hundred pounds over the edge of the lily pond. 

Mr. Tyrwhit twisted his head about with difficulty to 
observe the strange creature behind the rhododendron 
bushes. He wished it would go away. In these last few 
hours at Pentridge he wanted to be alone, to say good-by to 
the old place with a decent, private melancholy. 


The creature didn’t go away. Mr. 
Tyrwhit perceived that it had a round 
face, a red face, a face nearly as red and 
round as his own, but surrounded by 
funny looking black curls. At first he 
couldn’t be sure whether it was male 
or female, but with sudden penetration 
he supposed the blue ribbon bobbing 
about the black curls would probably 
belong to a girl. 

“Um, um,” said the little round face, 
“and hullo!” 

“Oh, hello!”” said Mr. Tyrwhit, as 
discouragingly as he could. But he 
found it hard to be thoroughly discour- 
aging when he was balancing at full 
length over his lily pond, grasping a 
weeping-willow tree and partially dis- 
locating his neck. 

“Um, um,” said the little round face, 
not in the least discouraged, ‘I’m 
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The phone rang again. “Hello, Verley.” It was Paul’s 
voice. ‘Great news.”” He was exuberant. ‘The Red Cross 
is going to put on a play and I've offered them mine. Any 
chance of getting you to type it? These public stenogs 
simply murder my stuff.” 

“Surely, Paul. Bring it up. Do you think they'll use it?”’ 

“Certain as daylight, lady. I'll bet you a ton of chocolates 
it’s my crash into print.” 

She had never heard him so confidant before and a deli- 
cious tingling ran over her. “I’m so glad, Paul.”’ 

The rest of the day seemed to drag. She was waiting 
feverishly for the evening, and Paul, with his work; they 
would be working together. 

“It’s wonderful just to be with you,” he said. “Really, I 
believe you'd make a writer yourself.” 

She went hot and cold, and wondered if she’d ever dare 
show him the manuscripts she had in her desk. 

His play was glorious; there was no doubt of that. It was 
brilliant, unusual, yet so cleverly done that it was easily 
handled by the amateur caste. 

Verley, sitting in a seat Paul had reserved for her, wanted 
to cry with sheer joy. The people were shouting applause, 
calling his name. And then he came and introduced her to 
his father. She had not known she could be so happy. 

She bought the papers next day with Paul’s picture in 
them, with lavish praise about his genius and remarks about 
the success that probably awaited him. And at noon Paul’s 
father stopped in to talk with her. “I want to thank you for 
helping Paul,” he said. ‘‘We must get to know each other 
better.” 

“Can you come and have dinner with us tonight?” It 
was Paul calling by phone. ‘Dad thinks you're wonderful.” 

“Yes, dear, I’d love to.” 

Long after she still sat, her hand touching the phone. 


It was a grand evening and Paul’s father held her hand 
when he said good night. ‘‘Paul’s young,” he said in a low 
tone, “only twenty-four, but I wish he’d get married. I 
think it would steady him, give him more balance for his 
work.” 

That was all he said, but Verley’s brain was reeling as 
Paul drove her home and she didn’t know what he was 
saying until he took her in his arms. 

“You're a darling, Verley. Dad thinks you're wonderful. 
When can I come again?” 

“When? When?” She almost shouted. 

“There, dear. Did I startle you? Verley, I must see you 
oftener.” 

“Paul— I— you 
words. “It isn’t fair.” 

“Fair?” 

“You know, Paul, as well as I do. I’m not your class.” 

“Oh, that!’ He sounded vastly relieved. ‘‘This is a new 
age, Verley. We're equals in all that counts and we love 
each other, and my father knows we're just suited for each 
other. Last night he said ‘I can't think of anything better 
than you having her for your wife.’ That’s how you stand 
with him and he never makes a mistake.” 

“But, Paul, I There was so much she wanted to 
say : 
“Beautiful,” said Paul ardently. “I’ve wondered a 
thousand times what it would be like to have a kiss--and 
He was so overwhelming that 

Her drab world had turned 


She twisted from him, struggling for 


now I'm going to find out.” 
Verley let herself surrender. 
into a rainbow heaven. 


“THIS IS Mrs. Deegon speaking. Is there anything I can 
do? Mr. Deegon is out of town.” 

“But he promised to meet our committee this morning.” 
The voice was sharp. ‘‘His contract calls for 

“Contract!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Deegon. Didn't you know he had one?” 

“Well, II don’t remember at the moment.” 

“It’s the big celebration the city’s having this fall, our 
jubilee, and he was writing a play to cover three nights. It’s 
to show the three periods of growth, see. He’s got a plan 
sketched cut that’s mighty clever, but we haven't got a 
blessed detail yet. And you know that many of those taking 
part will be in something, some part, each of the three 
nights. We've simply got to have the manuscripts.” 

“T'll speak to him as soon as he comes home.” Verley was 
suddenly weak with apprehension. 

“Not good enough.”’ The voice was harsh. 
too much, too 

“Paid!” It was a little cry. 

“We've paid him fifteen hundred. It’s steep, but he’s one 
of our own boys, and has his reputation, and it’s so mighty 


” 


“We've paid 


clever anyhow, well 
“T’'ll try and get him to ceme right home.” 


"So you're his champion," screamed 
Zenda. ‘He needs one, the sissy.’ 


“All right, Mrs. Deegon. I don’ 
but he can’t put us off any longer 
promises now.” The voice ended in a metallic click. 

Verley sent three telegrams before she located Paul, then 
sat and waited, sitting by the window of their apartment, 
looking into the street. She couldn’t read: she 
sit and wait. 

He came on the late evening train and she rose hurried] 
There was that in his stride which told her he was in a 
strange mood. 

“Well,” he said, coming to face her, “just what’s the row?” 

“The Jubilee Committee, Paul. They want their 
play.”’ It seemed to drag all her strength from her to begin 

‘They'll get it when it’s done. Did you tell them 

“Nothing, Paul.” 

“Oh! And just why such a tone, Verley?” 

“Because, Paul, at last I’ve got to ask you to tell me the 
truth about things.” 

She kept stiffly back from him, though every fibre of her 
being was hurt, and her eyes, even as she spoke, refused not 
to feast on his perfect features, the poise of his fine head. 

“Yes? I thought it would come to this. In spite of all 
you've said otherwise, you're believing what a few rotten 


want to make threats, 
He’s made too many 


could only 


2! 


gossips in this town are telling just to do me damage.” 

“‘No, Paul, I’m not touching that at all, though F 
She faltered. “Listen, you got fifteen hundred from that 
committee. Where is it?” 

“Spent it, my dear. You don’t imagine we’ve been living 
on air, do you? And I’ve had to make trips to see editors 

“Wait, please. I’ve got every bill in connection with the 
house and I've paid over half of them myself. You could 
not use 

“But I could.’’ His voice was challenging, different. ‘‘Do 
you think I put up at cheap hotels and pinch pennies when I 
go to see these editors?” 

“But why see them when you haven't anything written?” 

“So you’re in that sort of mind, Verley?”’ 

“Your father’s been here twice this week. 
worried over the way you're doing.” 

“I suppose you are, too?” 

“Paul—don’t!”’ She groped for him as if she could not 
see. ‘‘Paul—my Paul.” 


He’s terribly 


‘Just a minute, girlie.’”” He held her back, sat her down. 
““As long as we've started this we'll go through with it.” 
Verley felt that she couldn’t move. 
dozen Pauls, queer, grotesque, 


There seemed a 
{Continued on page 46} 
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N A NARROW little room, with unlovely paper on the 
walls, a rough, painted table in place of a bureau, and 
worn, ugly quilts on the bed, a girl was praying. 

“Dear Lord,” she pleaded soundlessly, ‘make it so 
that he will notice me and speak to me—just once anyway. 
It would—it—it would help me so much. And I thank Thee 
for everything I have. Amen.” 

She rose flushed and, trembling slightly, glanced in her 
mirror and hurried down the stairs. Her name was Verley 
Fisher and her parents, always poor and unfortunate, had 
died, leaving her to the tender mercies of a soured and 
nagging aunt. 

All the way to school Verley thought of her prayer. She 
had wondered for weeks whether or not it were a sin to pray 
about such things, and then she had felt she must risk it. 
No one but she could know the torture of seeing him every 
day, and never being seen. 

“‘Paul—Paul— Paul,” she whispered over and over again, 
as she walked to the corner where she so often met him. 
“‘Paul—Paul Wendell Deegon.”’ 

But he wasn’t in sight. Her tall blue-eyed Adonis. She 
didn’t see him till afternoon. 

It was raining then, and puddles had formed where they 
took short cuts across the campus. She saw Paul striding 
hurriedly, his cheeks pink in the chilly mist, saw him un- 
wittingly splash mud on a fiery, red-headed girl, Zenda 
Follett. 

Zenda had a temper; it was very evident. She looked at 
the damage done, dropped her books and sprang at the 
culprit. 

“You stupid thing,” she shrieked. “I'll put marks on 
you.”’ Her hands reached for his face, her fingers curving as 
if she would claw his eyes out. 

One instant Verley was staring, astounded. The next, she 
was in action. Paul, pale and trying to explain, was dodging 
and turning when a flying figure dived head on at Zenda 
and hurled her aside. 

Zenda, knocked breathless, staggered and gasped, and 
gasped again as she recognized Paul’s rescuer. 

“‘Now what do you think—you’re . ?”’ she began. 

“You let him be.’”’ Verley’s voice was low-pitched but 
strangely tremulous. ‘‘He—he’s too good-looking to be 
scratched.” 

Zenda emitted shrill merriment. 
champion! He needs one, the sissy. 
But who are you--you? You're a 
nobody, that’s what you are.” There 
was more in like vein, and she was as 


“And so you're his 
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tall as Verley, but she didn’t return to the attack. Evena 
young redhead can use discretion. 

“Thanks, awfully.” 

That was all, and in a rather muffled tone. Then he had 
gone, and Verley was walking alone in the dampness, 
conscious of splashed mud on herself, trying to relax. 

In the morning she walked on the other side of the street; 
it would be too dreadful to meet him and have him not speak 
to her. And in the afternoon she did the same. Then a long 
cry at night, into her bumpy pillow, helped somewhat, and 
the next day she held to her usual route. 

Paul met her. He waited for her. “‘Good morning,”’ he 
said, lifting his cap very politely. “I’ve been wanting to 
see you. Your name’s Verley, isn’t it? Verley Fisher. I’m 
Paul Deegon, and I want to tell you that I won’t ever, ever 
forget the other day.” 

Verley was so utterly happy that she couldn’t talk; she 
could only nod and smile and stub her toes on the curb as if 
she didn’t know what she were doing. 

That night she gazed a long time into the little mirror in 
her room. She tried hard to find assurance in her reflection 
but could only see that her mouth was too wide, her brown 
hair too coppery, her grey eyes too big and serious. It was 
useless to hope. And Zenda had said she was a nobody. 
Hours after she strangled a scb, too sick at heart to sleep. 

But Paul was waiting for her in the morning. A week 
later he was waiting for her in the afternoons and they would 
walk slowly homeward, she listening avidly to everything he 
said. She never quite knew how it came about, but she was 
fervently glad when she found herself doing much of his 
homework for him. 

Paul thrilled her with his ambitions. He was, he said, 
going places in the world, would make a real name and real 
money. Zenda Follett saw them together. ‘‘Her,’’ scoffed 
Zenda. ‘‘Who does she think she is?”” But Verley didn’t 
care, not very much. Paul was nice to her every day until 
school ended. 

He went to college without seeing her during the summer 
or saying good-by, but she felt she could not expect 
anything different. Then, in midwinter, her aunt died, and 
Verley got herself a business course and a position uptown; 
she was there when Paul returned. 

He met her on the street, and his silhouette, with the 
sunshine on his dark curly hair, made her catch her breath. 


BY W. V. 
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He was tall, with long loose limbs and perfect carriage. He 
had dark blue eyes and clear, smooth skin. 

“Hello,” he said, as if he were surprised. “I thought 
you'd gone or I would have written. My! you've developed. 
You—you're beautiful, Verley.” 

“No,” she cried. “‘No, no.”” She was laughing hysterically 
and warm color had spread over her. It was too good to be 
true. Paul back home, telling her he had wanted to write 
and that she was beautiful! 

“(Come somewhere and let’s have tea together,’”’ he begged. 
“You don’t know how I've missed seeing you.” 

In a cosy tea parlor he opened a packet he was carrying. 
“What a coincidence to meet you just as I got my photo- 
graphs,” he said. ‘“The gods must have intended that you 
should have the first one —if you will.” 

Would she! A marvellous likeness of Paul, to be always 
smiling at her from her bureau! Why... 


“HELLO, THAT Miss Verley Fisher?’”’ There seemed some- 
thing vaguely familiar about the voice over the phone. 

“Yes,’’ said Verley. ‘Who is speaking?”’ 

“Zenda Follett. I don’t suppose you'll thank me for call- 
ing you, but as one girl to another, especially when you've 
not had an easy time 

“I’m busy,” said Verley crisply. 
want?” 

“IT should let you burn yourself, I suppose,”’ came the 
voice, “but he’s such a rotter that I can't. Listen, this is 
absolute truth. Paul Deegon is a miserable cheat. My 
brother was at his college and says he was on the spot 
different times for crooked work with exams, and only his 
father’s influence got him clear. He’s too lazy to work and 
tries to use that profile of his to get him all he wants. His 
father offered him a job in the office and he wouldn't take it. 
Says he’s going to write —him. And here’s the main reason I 
called you. He's a rotter after women. I know . = 

Verley hung up the receiver and stood, white and furious. 
She didn’t know why she had listened so long. Then she 
laughed shrilly. The poor red-headed fool. Jealous, jealous 
to the end. She must call Paul and tell him. No, it would 
only hurt to know that anyone could say such things. And 
the job. She laughed again. 

Paul had told her all about it. “I’m going to write plays 
and novels,” he had said, ‘“‘and newspaper work would kill 

all my inspiration. I’ve a corking 
play written now. Dad read it, and 


“Just what do you 


he said for me to forget his offer and 
that he’d help me all he could.” 





*“*MORAINE LAKE, VALLEY OF THE TEN PEAKS"’, by Richard Jack, R.A. The property of The Ceylon Tea Bureau, 


MPANLOW . - in spacious solitude or crowded city: 


at work or at play : afloat or ashore: anytime is tea time and a cup of GOOD tea is always a 
good companion. GOOD tea is sociability itself; always congenial, always friendly. It caters to 
each physical and mental mood, dispelling fatigue; solacing sorrow and making gay moments gayer. 
The most satisfying of beverages, GOOD tea 1s also the most economical. For it always gives 
more .. . more cups, more energy, more flavour, more refreshment. It is everybody's luxury, 
Empire-grown for the Empire s homes and enjoyed alike in mansion and cottage. 

Tea experts guard the quality of leading packaged brands of small-leaf tea. 

1S TEA TIME 


Choose one of the outstanding brands for untailing pleasure and good companionship. 
— ~~ 
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LET TRE WOMAN PROPOSE 


N AN AGE when we are fast learning to look 
facts in the face, it is high time we were 
frank about marriage. 
Once upon a time all women expected to 
be supported by men. But today things are different: women 
are independent. They no longer expect to be supported by 
fathers, brothers or guardians. Once she has grown up, the 
average girl, be she rich or poor, wants to support herself. 
Many careers are open to her, of which marriage is only one. 

It is, however, the most popular of all. 

Ask any man the true desire of his heart, and he will 
answer, if he is honest, that he wants success in his business 
or profession. 

Ask a woman and she will answer, in nine cases out of 
ten, that she wants to be happily married. 

Of course she does. We approve her for that. To bea 
wife and mother is looked upon as one of the best jobs open 
to women. To be a good wife and mother is something 
worth accomplishing. Success in marriage is as great an 
achievement for women as success in business is for men. 

Why, then, should women not 
pursue their ambitions as ardently 
and persistently as men are expected 
to pursue theirs? 

Look at the situation as it exists 
today. 

Equipped with the best that he 
has in capital, training and talents, 
young Edgar Boloney starts out to 
make his career. He knows pretty 
well what he wants to do, hears of 
an opening, makes application, and 
is refused. Nothing daunted, he 
looks for another opportunity. He 
tells his friends that he wants work, 
and they help him if they can. Per- 
haps on his third or fourth applica- 
tion, possibly through the influence 
of someone he knows, he obtains a 
position. Joyfully he sets to his 
task. He is accepted: he has his 
chance. 


NOW TAKE the case of Miss An- 
nabelle Jones. She is a normal, 
respectable, healthy young woman, 
turned out by a norma! respectable 
family. Graduated from school and 
college she must decide on a liveli- 
hood. 

In spite of emancipation, wage- 
earning is not yet made easy for 
women. There is still a widespread 
mistrust of them in the professions. 
There is still a deep-rooted convic- 
tion in business that women workers 
should be paid less than men. Ad- 
vancement is difficult. The high 
posts, the directorial and executive 
prizes, are reserved for men: they 
are so much more dependable. 
Women are still looked upon as 
birds of passage in business. They 
are expected to marry and leave. If 
they remain single, public opinion 
is still against them: why didn’t 
they marry? 

Just as the man who reaches fifty 
without rising from the ranks of 
clerkship bears a stigma of medio- 
crity, so the woman who reaches 
middle age without being promoted 
to wifehood faces a subtle suspicion 
of failure. 

It happens sometimes that success 
comes to a man after fifty, and that 
a woman steps into a place of auth- 
ority and financial gain, but these 
are exceptions to the general rule. 

So Miss Annabelle Jones faces her 
future. 

If she devotes herself to business, 
she has before her a life of hard 


Would it be so dreadful if 
women applied for wifehood 
as men apply for work? 
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work, small gain and little honor. She has to meet the daily, 
Le} To ¢ ~ f ; } 
weekly fear ol all workers, of losing her job. and as she gets 


older this fear will grow acuter. At an age when most men 
have worked themselves into positions of trust or authority, 
she will still be limited to minor posts which younger women 
will be only to eager to fill at a salary less than hers. Un- 
skilled as she is with a man’s weapons, she will have to use 
them to fight a man’s battle, knowing that as the years 
advance, the odds against herself will grow stronger. She 
will have only herself to depend upon, at best a handicapped 
ally. 

If, on the other hand, she marries, she has at once a fairly 
assured life competence, coupled with rich dividends of love 
and companionship. She has a protector who will provide 
for her, probably for the rest of her davs, far more comfort- 
ably than she could provide for herself. Her work will be 





woman's work, respected and esteemed, and 
es are all in her favor that she will do 








it well 

Quite apart from romance, marriage as a busi- 

ness investment is a good thing for women. What man, 

offered in business all he is offered in marriage, wouldn't 

jump at the chance? Naturally, then, Miss Annabelle 
Jones would rather be married than not. 

Then, at a party, she meets voung Edgar Boloney 

Now, please don’t imagine that I am crabid or embittered, 
or a denier of true love. But true love and marriage as it 
exists today are by no means synonymous: that is my com- 
plaint. As modern men and modern women, please be honest 
with me and tell me if Iam wrong. 

Just as Edgar sees in his work the possibility of ultimate 
accomplishment, so Annabelle sees in Edgar the promise ot 
what she desires most —a happy marriage 

As he glows with pleasure and pride at an increase in 
salary, or praise from ‘‘the boss,” she thrills with happiness 
at the presents he brings, the compliments he pays. Both 
are tasting the sweets of success 
he in his work, she in her task of 
attracting. But there is a difference. 

He can openly show his eagerness 
for advancement. She must conceal 
her desire for marriage. 

He can display and protest his 
anxiety to please his executives and 
do well. She must never hint at her 
willingness to be a good wife to him. 

She is supposed to disclaim any 
interest in this, her great oppor- 
tunity. The whole idea of marriage 
must originate—the story goes 
with him. He must think of it, 
broach it, even beseech it. 

And if he should feel that he can’t 
quite afford a wife yet, or that 
Annabelle doesn’t quite suit him; 
or if, being not very bright in some 
things, the possibility of marriage 
with Annabelle doesn’t occur to 
him, she mustn't stir a finger to 
point out to him the error of his way. 


WHAT WOULD happen if business 
were conducted on these lines? 
What would happen if young men 
had to wait about modestly, dis- 
playing indifference, even antipathy 
to work, until some employer, first 
attracted by the cut of their suits 
or the tilt of their noses, persuaded 
them into partnership? 

No doubt many estimable men, 
denied the opportunities of show- 
manship afforded their brothers, 
would live out their lives in obscur- 
ity. 

No doubt it would sometimes 
happen that businessmen, needing 
help, would offer quickly, and em- 
ployees, afraid of missing an oppor- 
tunity, would close as quickly, 
without too close a scrutiny on either 
side. There would follow an un- 
happy, unsuccessful association, re- 
sulting finally in the kind of crash 
that in matrimonial parlance is 
called “divorce.” 

“Lucky fellow,” we say to a man 
who is given the opening he wanted 
in earning a livelihood. It is very 
bad form to say to a bride, “lucky 
girl.” 

Yet it is she who is offered now 
the career that she wanted. Her 
husband has picked her from dozens 
of others who would have been 
ready enough to marry him. No 
doubt she has picked him from 
dozens, too, but that is surely be- 
cause his offer was best. 

Marriage to the girl means the 
chance of a lifetime to fulfill a 
woman's highest réle and make and 
manage a happy home. To the 
man it means added responsibilities. 
He can never escape from them 
now. He has [Continued on page 43} 
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OLD-FASHIONED red clay brick was used in this 


Canadian house, and laid in simple bond. The 


HiGad 


" the old houses in many towns. No expensive cor- 

nice was attempted but the brick laid to form a 

row of dentils, and a brick belt course to give a 

j shadow. The simple, arched, Georgian doorway 

t with leaded fanlight and wrought iron railings at 

' the entrance steps, is the only decorative feature 

on the entrance front. The circular window in the 

gable relieves this expanse of brickwork and ven- 
tilates this part of the attic. 


The plan reveals accommodation suitable for the 

average family, but in addition there are certain 
{ features not generally found in a house of this 

size. The coat room is designed to include plumb- 
fixtures for a lavatory and the library is a 
m which will please the heart of every man 
a place to house his own special 


+ 


in 


» 2 


ro 
who wishes 
treasures. 
On the south side of the house there is a broad 
terrace to which access is obtained by French 
doors in the living room. 

As an economy there is only one chimney but it 
has three flues serving respectively the heating 
boiler and two fireplaces. 
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eorgian loud 


Moderate Size 


Suggested by the 
Architectural Advisory Board 
of the Chatelaine Studios 


ERIC HALDENBY, B.A.Sc., M.R.A.I.C., Toronto 
A. T. GALT DURNFORD, B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., Montreal 


Details 
of the 
Georgian 
doorway. 


It is interesting to note the way in which the 
architect has arranged the stairs to the basement 
to give direct access to the service door and the 
kitchen. 


The second floor has three good bedrooms and a 
bathroom and the third floor is arranged to take 
two bedrooms and a bathroom. 


There is a laundry, boiler room, coal room and 
store room in the basement. 


The house was not an expensive one to build and 
was erected by local workmen of the town where 
it is located, who showed a great deal of inter- 
est in reproducing in this day the work of their 
great grandfathers. 
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Mathers & Haldenby, Archisecis 


This is the first of a series of houses 
and house plans, of a typically good 
Canadian atmosphere, which will be 


presented occasionally in Chatelaine 


1D stag? 


Further details may be had on request 
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SUMPTUOUS ORANGE SHORTCAKE 
by all means, make it by the digestible Crisco recipe! 


2 teaspoons grated orange 6 large juicy oranges 

rind 1s cup sugar 
Make Digestible Crisco Shortcake by Master Recipe 
(see below) adding grated orange rind to dry mixture, 
Peel oranges. Cut out sections. Drain. Save orange 
juice. Sprinkle sugar over oranges and let stand. 
When shortcake is baked split and serve with oranges 
and the following— 

Orange Foam Sauce: You should have approxi- 

mately 114 cups orange juice. To this add '4 cup 
water. Heat over hot water. Mix !3 cup sugar and 
1 tablespoon cornstarch. Add slowly to heated juice, 
stirring and cooking until sauce begins to thicken. 
Stir in 2 egg yolks slightly beaten. Cook until creamy. 
Remove from heat. Cool over cold water. Then beat 
2 egg whites stiff. Beat 14 cup thick cream and 2 
tablespoons powdered sugar stiff. Fold both whites 
and cream into cooled sauce. 
ONLY 10¢€ brings you Winifred Carter's new ‘Fa- 
vorite Recipes.”’ 98 tested recipes—323 colored illus- 
trations! Send name and address (plus 10¢ in stamps) 
to Dept. XCH, 170 Bay St., Toronto, Ont 


sugar and pineapple 
layers and on top 


2 cups flour 


lg teaspoon salt 
Sift dry ingredients 
Add to Crisco mixture 
bottom of pie plate 
ond round on top 
Separate rounds 


other biscuits on top 
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234 cups crushed strawberries 

34 cup cubed pineapple (fresh or canned) 
Make Digestible Crisco Shortcake 
24 cup pineapple juice for liquid 
When 
Serve with sweetened whipped cream (using *4 cup 
heavy cream and 2 tablespoons powdered sugar) 


Master Recipe for Digestible CRISCO SHORTCAKE 


4 teaspoons baking powder 


out biscuits \4 inch thick 
Bake in hot oven, 425° F., 12 minutes.) 


DOROTHY’S APRICOT 
CARAMEL SHORTCAKE 


“grand eats’’ and digestible, too! 


CARAMEL FILLING 
2 tablespoons Crisco 
2, cup light brown 
sugar 

Make Digestible Crisco Shortcake (see 
Master Recipe below). Divide dough— pat 
out about '4 inch thick into two layers 
slightly larger than Criscoed pan (use 7" x 
7”’,or5” x9 Put in bottom layer. Spread 
with Caramel Filling made this way: Mix 
fluffy Crisco with sugar and salt—add 
nuts. Put on top layer. Dampen edges and 
crimp together. Bake in hot oven (425° F 
12-15 minutes. Serve hot with 

Apricot Cream: Strain cooked apricots 
(canned or stewed dried apricots) to make 
114 cups pulp. Beat 2, cup heavy cream un- 
til stiff, sweetening with 2 tablespoons pow- 
dered sugar. Fold apricot pulp into cream 


1< teaspoon salt 
1g cup chopped 
nuts 


All Measurements Level. Recipes tested 
and approved by Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. Crisco is the registered trademark of 
a shortening manufactured by the Procter 
& Gamble Co. 





TROPICAL STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 


try this new fruit idea with digestible Crisco biscuit! 


Wash, hull, crush strawberries. Add 


shortcake is baked, put fruit between 


1 tablespoon sugar 


1s cup Crisco 1 egg 


2, cup milk, water or juice 
Work in Crisco (the pure digestible shortening 

Beat egg in measuring cup, add liquid to fill cup three-fourths full 
Divide dough 
Brush one round with melted Crisco 
Bake in 
Put filling 


into rounds to fit 

Place sec 
25 minutes 
Cut 
Put 


Pat out 


hot oven (425° F 20 to 
between. (Indiridual Shortcakes: 
Brush tops of half with melted Crisco 
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14 cup sugar 


see Master Recipe below) using 
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CRISCO RECIPE 


Second helpings of 


strawber 


for the men! 








ry shortcake Don't let Jim hear 


you... hecan't 
eat much pastry 


and hot bread. 
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Second Jim, please Here's a girl who doesn't 
helping, don't! know that CRISCO 
please! shortcake is digestible. 


that | sho 


CRISCO 18 





No, | haven't tried 
CRISCO—and | 
didn't realize 
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Yes, Meg, CRISCO does make 
a difference. It's so light and 
creamy that you can see why 

uld. it’s so quick-digesting! 
it 
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Physician-in-chief of the Hospital, 
“Le Repos.’ Frequently called in 
consultation by other doctors on 
diseases of the intestines. Laureate 
of the Faculty of Medicine, Paris. 
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DR. SAMUEL MELAMET. 


noted French specialist, explains:— 
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“Patient was growing weaker...| 
advised yeast... her appetite and 
strength returned very quickly.” 








‘*LOUISE P., 19 years old, ate hardly anything,’’ /‘‘ 1 EXAMINED HER carefully. Made fluoroscope / ‘‘IT WAS MY ONLY prescription. In a few weeks 


Dr. Mélamet relates. ‘‘She was dejected, losing / and X-ray tests. I found that her trouble was due to 
weight, always tired and listless, slept very badly, 
had poor color. Her eyes were heavy—showed loss 
of sleep. She was sent to me by another doctor. 


> HEN PATIENTS SAY, ‘Doctor, I feel 
run-down... I can’t eat as I used to,’ 

my first suspicion is chronic constipation,” 
the eminent consultant, Dr. Mélamet, states. 
‘‘Such symptoms as coated tongue, bad breath, general 
fatigue, and broken-out skin come from sluggish intestines. 


‘‘Steady use of laxatives, I tell patients, only makes 
matters worse. They give temporary relief at the expense 
of weakening the intestines. They aggravate the very con- 
dition they pretend to remedy. 

‘If you want lasting relief from constipation, yeast is 
the natural way to correct it. The intestinal muscles are 
strengthened . . . waste is softened, moved out of the 
system without strain. Yet yeast is not habit-forming.’’ 


Instead of giving you energy, perhaps your 
food makes you feel drowsy ...“heavy” in- 
side ... often causes you distress. Perhaps 
your skin is blotchy, rough, broken out. 
Your head aches. You toss in your sleep. 
Then, by all means, try Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 


day. Her intestines were never really emptied, were 


she had healthy color. Her thin body became more 


constipation—even though she had evacuations every / normal in weight. Her appetite improved eo her 
strength returned very quickly. Once again she was 


poisoning her body. I advised yeast 2 times a day. / fullof energy...cheerful.,.happy...a changed girl!’’ 


Start eating it right away, and keep it up... for 
30 days, at least. Eat 2 cakes a day, just plain or 
dissolved in 14 glass of water, or milk drinks. 
Before breakfast, and before supper or at bedtime, 












You can get it at grocers, restaurants, soda foun- 
tains, drug stores. In addition to its “corrective” 
powers, it is the richest of all foods in the group 
of three indispensable vitamins B, D and G, so 
often deficient in the foods we eat. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast has helped millions regain 
an abundance of energy... keen appetite... good 
digestion... clear skin... and the happiness that 
goes with health. It should help you, too! Get 
some today! The sooner you start eating it, the 
sooner you'll feel much better, 


“7 feel stronger than I have in years” 


**T was terribly run-down,’’ writes Mrs. David Richardson, 
of Montreal. ‘‘The job of taking care of a baby took more 
strength than I had to give. I had become constipated... 
my appetite was in a pitiful state... but when my skin 
started to break out I was desperate. I started taking two 
cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast every day. In two weeks I 
noticed an improvement in my health. Today I feel stronger 
and happier than I have for years,’”” 
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NEW 
WINDOWS 


The Chatel ine Institute 








Olfers some suggestions for 
decorating your windows we 


Photographs, 
courtesy of 
Eatons— 
College Street. 
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(Above) A casement window in the bedroom has glass 
curtains of fine white marquisette. The drapes are 
green glazed chintz with neat designs in clear white— 
tied back with big, white glazed chintz bows with long 
ends which hang to the floor. 
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(Right) For this kitchen window, dotted Swiss is used 
for glass curtains. The draw curtains are fancy drawn 
thread voile with bright colors woven in a plaid design. 
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(Left) Cream colored Celanese is 
used in an attractive arrangement 
for the glass curtains—overlapping 
at the top and held back with a 
narrow band. Drapes which hang 
straight to the floor are a deep 
shade of blue glazed chintz with 
a bouquet pattern in light beige 
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and apricot tones. 


(Right) This dining room window 
has coarse filet net glass curtains. 
The drapes are a nubbed slub 
repp—a rayon material of Can- 2 
adian weave. The colors are two 
tones of beige with rust and the 
attractive edge is double fringed 
with a red leatherette band down 
the centre. 
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Lexty $OD blu he furrlece in your under skin 


comes in 


your outer skin .. 





Each Shin necds its own Cream 


THE APPLE TELLS HOW WRINKLES COME 





SMOOTH-GLOSSY SOFT-SPONGY WRINKLED-DISCOLORED 


3 Later, the outer skin 
has wrinkled to fit tae 
shrunken under skin. 
This causes wrinkles 
in human skin, tool 


1 Atits peak, the 
inner and outer 
skins of the apple 
are both firm and 
smooth—perfect! 


2 Just past its 
prime, the inner 
tissue has shrunk- 
en away from the 
outer skin. 


]F MORE WOMEN understood the real cause of 
lines and dryness, there would be fewer young 
faces with lines and fewer young women complain- 
ing “Aly skin is so dry.” 

The truth is—lines and dryness have nothing to 
do with each other. Each has an entirely different 
cause. And each starts in an entirely different layer 
of your skin. 

The outer layer—the one you see—is very thin, 
Naturally, it is exposed to everything drying. 
Heat, cold, wind, even make-up, dry the moisture 
out of this skin. 

And that is where Dryness comes. You can avoid 
it with a cream made just for the Outer Skin. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream actually guards the sur- 
face of your skin—and puts moisture back into it. 

It’s a greaseless cream. You can use it by day 
as a foundation and at night for softening without 
fear of oiliness. 

But Lines have their 
cause deep down in the 
under skin, when the oil 
glands there fail to pour 
out beauty oils. (The 
applesin theillustration 
above show you how.) 

To keep this under 
skin full and firm, you 
must use a deep pene- 
trating oil cream — 
Pond’s Cold Cream. 
This soft melting cream is a wonderful cleanser. And it 
supplies the under skin with just the oils it needs. 
THE WAY TO USE these Two Creams is called the 
Pond’s Two-Skin Beauty Treatment... Here it is, as 
Miss Wuitney Bourne describes it— 

‘‘Last thing at Night I cover my face with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. It picks up every particle of dirt and make-up. 
| use Pond’s Tissues to take this first coat of cream off, 
Then I do the same thing all over. Sometimes I change 
off and use Pond’s Liquefying Cream... it’s new! 
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CS (ilsLy Bo utne of New York, accorded the most beautiful girl of last winter's 


“After that, 1 smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream, and 
leave it on overnight to soften my skin. 


‘‘Next Morning, and during the day, I cleanse my face 
well with my Pond’s Cold Cream and then put on Pond’s 


For Your Outer Skin— 
For Your Under Skin—Pond’s delicious Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
oil-rich Cold Cream you have known for 


years. Or, the quicker melting new Pond’s 


Greaseless. Corrects dryness 


Liquefying Cream 
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Made in Canada 


brilliant season, guards her exquisitely fair skin with Pond’s 
Two Creams. “Pond’s Vanishing Cream keeps my skin cool 
and smooth all through the summer. The Cold Cream keeps 
it clean! Two different creams are absolutely necessary.” 





Vanishing Cream on neck, arms and hands, too. It’s an 
excellent foundation. Powder stays for hours.” 

Isn’t it simple? And logical? One cream to guard the 
surface of your skin. Another cream to go deep and help 
the under skin. If you have been trying to get along with 
one cream only, just try this Two-Skin Method for a few 
days—and see your skin grow soft and fine—smooth! 


MAIL COUPON AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 


Pond's Extract Co. of Canada, Led., Dept. E, 167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
I enclose 9¢ (to cover postage and pac king) for samples of all Pond’s Creams 
and six different shades of Pond’s new Face Powde r. 


Name— seteleeilieec titan aaa te 


Street a —___— ——_ ——__—_—_—_—_— ~ 


Ce = Province ____ a 
All rights reserved by Pond's k-xtract Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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An ideal garden welcome, 


RIVACY is the first essential for enjoyment of the 
garden room. High enclosure is necessary, a barrier 
against distracting surroundings, a screen to hide 
external ugliness. For one likes to be alone at times 
in the garden, free from sight or sound of any other world. 

In designing a small garden the chief object is to create 
a feeling of space. This is not so difficult an achievement as 
it might seem, being accomplished through the correct 
placing of the plants. If the centre of the garden is left 
open, and the plants grouped along the sides, the area will 
take on an appearance of space. Note the contribution 
that the lawn makes to this feeling of roominess, while it 
affords rest to the eye and a foreground for the pictures 
around it. 

All-year beauty is another essential to a truly successful 
garden. Of course, the greatest weakness of any garden is 
seen in winter. At that time the garden planted primarily 
for flowers looks like a dead waste. On the other hand, 
trees and shrubs have a year-round effect. When ever- 
greens form part of the planting we may enjoy interesting 
‘olor aspects at all times. Deciduous trees and shrubs 
have lovely spring and fall coloring; their branching habits, 
bark and fruits give unexpected pleasure. There is beauty 
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Where the stress of life can be forgotten. 


A (GARDEN PLAS 


For seclusion, space, all-year beauty and absorbing interest 


Ly LAURA ALLAN 


in bare branches against the wintry sky; the delicate trac- 
ery of twigs on the blue arch of a sunny day is a picture 
to be seen only in the cold months. Bush and tree trunks 
of rich shades, and the cheerful warmth of evergreens, 
bring to the garden a wealth of enjoyment in the out-of-doors. 

Finally, the garden should be an outdoor scene of absorb- 
ing interest, sufficient to afford recreation after the day's 
work, a restful place where the stress of life is forgotten. 

These four desirable qualities, seclusion, space, all-vear 
effect and interest, are attributes of any successful garden. 
There are a few additional qualities which belong particu- 
larly to the garden “‘to live in.” 

First of all, there should be a close relation between the 
house and the garden. A terrace is the best solution, being 
a part of each and belonging to neither. A door opening 
from one of the principal rooms on to the terrace brings 
the house and garden into close relationship. 

Then there should be places to sit, one in a sunny, pro- 
tected corner; the other in cool shade so that one may live 
in the garden in any weather. From some spot, no matter 
how small, the world, including your own house, should be 
visually cut off if you wish true privacy. 

Let us now examine the garden plan here shown, and see 
how far it fulfills the requirements of a “‘garden to live in.”’ 

Incidentally, there are five main types of gardens as 
recognized by landscape architects. This garden plan 
belongs to the type called “‘the garden of border interest” 
or “the walk-around garden.”’ It has been chosen for use 
here as the most fitting design for a small area, about 50 
feet by 140 feet, an ordinary city lot. The scale is one inch 
equals twenty feet. 


WE WILL NOW proceed to ‘walk around.” This house 
has a north by northeasterly aspect. Across the front is a 


group of broad-leaved evergreens (see key to plan), those 
charming plants of bright glossy foliage-—-a valuable asset 
in any plant—which thrive in a north exposure. Kalmia, 
or mountain laurel, 5 feet, has clusters of pink bloom in 
June; Mahonia, 4 feet, turns rich scarlet in autumn, with 
clusters of bright yellow flowers in May, followed by blue 
black fruits; Euonymus carrieri, 3 feet, has large pointed 
leaves, sometimes called glossy wintercreeper; pachysandra, 
6 inches, is the best evergreen bedding plant. The height 
of this group, as you see, makes it suitable for under-the- 
window planting. They all like an acid soil, but this is 
easy to arrange for the area. Cotoneaster looks well with 
the broad-leaved evergreens, and this variety (racemiflora) 
has clustered red fruits. 

The barberry hedge at the east of the drive gives brilliant 
fall coloring and scarlet berries persisting until spring. 

Along the east side of the garden the 8-foot fence of 
woven wire painted a soft green is draped with lovely 
flowering vines and everblooming rose. This gives the 
enframement that the garden needs. 

The group of dwarf evergreens at the terrace wall is 
part of the year-round effect, and bestows a cool aspect to 
a hot summer day. Next it is a Morrow honeysuckle shrub 
(named from its originator), one of the most beautiful 
members of a family of noted shrubs and vines, lonicera. 
It has the fine-textured leaves which we always choose for 
near-the-house planting, and after the white May bloom 
it gives orange-red berries from August on. You notice how 
highly we value this shrub, as we use it at the other end of 
the terrace and give it a wide space in the shrubbery border. 
Joining it is another lovely shrub, the newest member of 
the viburnum (snowball) family, a rare Korean variety of 
delicate rose-tinted white bloom produced in terminal cymes 
two to three inches in diameter. {Continued on page 88} 
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WHEN LESSONS ARE DONE FOR THE DAY 








HOW MUCH BETTER it is to have a healthful snack waiting at home for the children 
when school lets out! A few crackers or a slice or two of buttered bread. An 
apple or an orange. And a big sparkling glass of The Champagne of Ginger Ale. 
e Canada Dry gives the youngsters just the invigoration they need after the weary 
hours of recitation. It gives them energy for play. And, of course, it’s a big treat! 
e Just watch their eyes sparkle merrily when they see it. See their delight when they 
drink it. And you can always be sure of the purity and quality of this fine, old 
Canadian beverage. It’s recommended by physicians and served in the leading hospi- 
tals. ¢ Grand, too, for a bedtime drink. For luncheon. For parties. For so many 
occasions that you'll find it quite handy to have a case in the pantry all the time. 


Won't you put Canada Dry on your shopping list? 


CANADA DRY uc cxanoscns oF amoee ae 





MAGNUM SIZE 
5 full glasses 


12 OUNCE SIZE 
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Before the Stork Arrives 


aa richly deserves the most 





skillful medical care to be had. But, 
far too often, safeguards which can be pro 
vided are neglected. Asa rule, when proper 
preparations for childbirth are made, pro 
spective mothers have little cause for anxiety. 


Having the right physician isa great comfort. 
It means as sik to the husband as to his 
wife to be entirely satisfied with the expe- 
rience and skill of the doctor who may be 
called in attendance. 


Long before the stork arrives, the doctor will 
advise about diet, proper rest and exercise, 
and will make periodic examinations. At reg- 
ular intervals the doctor studies and cm 
blood pressure, urinalyses, temperature, 
weight, heart and lung action, and possibly 
makes tests of the blood. Suggestions about 
mental attitude may also be given. 


When there are no abnormal or disturbing 
conditions, Nature’s processes should not be 
interfered with. But without hurrying Na- 
ture, expert obstetricians can often smooth 
the way for the modern mother by methods 
unavailable to her grandmother’s physician. 


With vigilant and unremitting care on the 
part of her physician and with her own 
complete cooperation, the period of waiting 
should be one of happiness and serenity for 
the expectant mother. 


In many localities clinics give free service to 
those who cannot afford to employ the reg’ 
ular attendance of a doctor. Maternity Cen- 
ters and other Health Centers give valuable 
advice and information without charge. The 
Metropolitan will send on request its free 
booklet, ‘‘Information for Expectant 
Mothers ” Address Booklet Dept. 5-L-34. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 





FREDERICK H. ECKER, 
PRESIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





CANADIAN 
HEAD OFFICE 


OTTAWA 


| SERVING CANADA SINCE 1872 | 
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Surgeon's House 
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He gave Baldwin the letter he had been 
reading, and then he told him what he had 
learned from Adrienne of Henry Smith and 
his mother. Then he said: 

“What I have just given you is a letter 
from your wife to you. But how Adrienne 
got it, Idon’t know . . . yet.” 

Baldwin opened the letter, saying: 

“Yes, this is Letty’s writing.” 

“It's going to be all right for you, 
Baldwin,” Sheridan said. 

“Poor Letty,’’ Baldwin sighed. ‘We 
were both highstrung, egocentric, the last 
people in the world to be mated. We were 
together only three or four months. Then 
she went abroad. She had her own money 


| and her own ideas of freedom. When the 


boy was born, she wrote me. We had a 
reconciliation of sorts but it did not last long. 
She never came home, but I went over every 
three or four months. When the boy was 
about three and my sense of protection 
. toward him had changed to real love, I tried 
to make her come home. Perhaps I threat- 
ened her. She promised that she would come 
within six months. But she stopped writing 
never came. When I went to find her 
there was no trace of her.” 
“Read your letter, Henry,” said Sheridan 
gently. 
Baldwin began reading: 


“My dear Henry,” the letter ran. “Have 
you wanted to punish me for what I have 
done to you? I have been punished. When 
my love for my boy and my anger toward 
you and my jealousy of his love for you 
turned me into a thief that robbed you of 
him, then began the retribution that has 
followed me all these years. 

“I was not made to put up with the stern 
and critical Baldwin temperament. You 
were not able to put up with a spirited, 
jealous and exacting wife. But you had 
your right to our son, and I took that from 
you. Shortly after you had said that if I 
did not come back to you you would sue 
for the right to have Henry half of each 
year, I met a man named Archibald Barrows. 
He was much older than I, very attractive, 
very understanding, the sort of man to wina 
woman's confidence. I told him how matters 
lay between you and me. He suggested that 
I run away from you, take a new name. be a 
new person. He had worked out a possible 
plan. By living in Russia, and then in 
France and in England, and by his help in 
providing me with friends and in changing 
my investments to foreign securities, I was 
able to turn into Mrs. Henry Smith. By the 
time I settled in England, I had many 
friends, among them Americans, of several 
years standing. Friends but no intimates. 
No one seemed to notice that none of them 
dated behind the time when Henry was 
three years old. 

“T felt all along that I had wronged you, 
but then I saw that I had wronged Henry 
when he first said that he would rather have 
a father than a tutor. He needed a father’s 
training. Archibald Barrows, my lover, he 
hated, and I think Archibald hated him 
although he was always gentle with him. 
Indeed, there were times when I doubted 
Archibald’s love for me. Yet if he did not 
love me, why should he have pursued me as 
he did, and fostered my wish to have my 
boy apart from you? 

“The best son, the best young man I have 

| ever known; tolerant; brilliant; good to his 
selfish mother. And the more I was im- 
pressed by the fineness of his character, the 
more I was tormented by what I have done 
to you. I have run away from the thought 
of it, here, there, everywhere. I have 

| dragged Henry all over the world, trying to 
get away from remorse. 
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“Every few years I wrote you a letter and 
put it in some hiding-place in my Car. Some 
day, when I have the courage, I shall mail 
it to you. Perhaps then you will forgive me. 
I have a hope that some day when I send 
Henry to you, and he looks at you straight 
with his fearless eyes, and says: ‘Mother is 
as weak as she is unhappy; you will forgive 
her, won't you, father?’ I have a hope that if 
ever that day comes you will forgive me 
even though we never meet again. 

Letty.” 


For a long time Baldwin was silent. Then 
he said brokenly: 

“And that boy, our boy, whom I might 
have condemned to death 

“Whatever judge finishes this case won't 
condemn him to death,” Sheridan said. 
“I’ve maintained all along that this case 
rested on circumstantial evidence alone.”’ 

“You implied in the courtroom that 
Liggett had perjured himself. We'll tear the 
truth from him —’ 

“Yes,’”’ Sheridan said wearily, as he rose; 
“but the court is adjourned and I don’t 
know where my own girl, Adrienne is.”’ 

Baldwin rose, saying: 

“Forgive my selfishness, but this has been 
a staggering blow to me. Now what can I do 
to help you, Dick?” 

“IT have Hawkin at work,” Sheridan said, 
as he went toward the door, “‘and I want to 
get in touch with Simms, my private detec- 
tive who is living just now in the surgeon’s 
house. I tried to reach him by telephone 
just before you came, but he’s probably 
gone out fora time. I'll drive over now.” 

“T’'ll drive you, Dick,’”’ Baldwin said; “our 
search lies together now. When we find out 
who it is that has kidnapped Adrienne, 
we'll know who it is that has tried to senc 
my son to the chair."” As they stood for a 
moment in the driveway, savoring the 
balmy afternoon air, Baldwin went on: 

“Sheridan, I know now that I have never 
been sorry enough for people who have lost 
their liberty.” 

“God knows you haven't,” said Sheridan 
with bitterness. 

3aldwin led the way to his car. As they 
began driving he said; 

“Dick, all this talk about instinct is 
nonsense. There should have come some 
whisper to my mind that this boy was my 
son. But there was nothing. I scarcely 
realized him except to notice that he was 
good-looking and very quiet. Yet now that I 
know the truth, I feel drawn to him. I shall 
fight for his life, his honor.” 

As they passed Bristol's house, Hardesty 
came out. He hailed them and they stopped. 

“Hawkin’s just been trying to get you,” 
he said to Sheridan. ‘‘He thinks he has a 
clue. I’m driving to meet him in New York.” 

“We'll all go,”” Baldwin said. ‘Come in 
my car.” 

If Hardesty felt surprise at seeing 
Baldwin, he did not show it. They drove to 
New York, to the place where Hawkin was 
awaiting them. But a brief investigation 
proved Hawkin's clue to be worthless. 
Hawkin was as depressed as they were. He 
had anxieties of his own, for the old police- 
man Clark, had been missing for a day anda 
half. 

“This was a lost trip,’’ Sheridan said 
irritably. “I want to drive back now and get 
hold of Simms. It’s what I should have done 
before coming here. Simms is a sharp 
fellow. Carter has given me accurate 
descriptions of the men who abducted 
Adrienne. Simms must know underworld 
double-crossers who can tell us something 
about them.” 


IT WAS twilight when they reached the 
gate of the surgeon's house. They rang and 
waited. No one answered the bell. Repeat- 
edly they rang. Then Sheridan said, 
anxiously : 

“Something is wrong here. Simms is 
faithful. I told him particularly to be on the 
job at night. I believe he is here, and if he 
doesn't answer it’s because he’s sick or 
something worse. I have a key to the little 
back door in the wall. We'll drive there.’ 

Baldwin turned the car and drove back 

Continued on page 34 
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--NEW BEAUTY vo ctiez 
Low Luced Car Can Mateh 


i is famous dependability and value that cause motorists to 
buy more Chevrolets than any other car. But it’s Chevrolet 


turn of a regulator... will not rattle and affords individual control. 


We know you'll be enthusiastic about what Fisher contributes 


beauty that very often makes up their minds long before they 
ever go fora ride. Because there’s nothing, at anywhere near the 
price, to compare with Chevrolet’s windstreamed Fisher style. 
No other low-priced car presents the same rich, sparkling, durable 
. the same added luxury and room inside. 


to the new Chevrolet. But, don’t stop there, or you will lose the 
biggest thrill of all. You’ve got to fry the ride, to know this car 
as you should. Experience the FLOATING RIDE with knee- 
action wheels! Feel the extra-horsepower “snap”! Revel in the 
new sense of big-car weight and steadiness! See for yourself how 
Chevrolet gives you increased performance at lower cost than ever 
for gas and oil! Visit your dealer now — try a Chevrolet ride — 


and you'll never be satisfied with any other low-priced car. 


finish... 


And closely allied to Fisher styling is another exclusive 
Chevrolet feature: The Fisher No-Draft Ventilation system, now 
so widely imitated. Remember, only Chevrolet in the low price 
field gives you improved, built-in No-Draft Ventilation ... the 
system that constantly circulates fresh air without drafts... 
keeps out rain and snow ... prevents clouding of windshield and 
. closes tightly at the 


REDUCED PRICES AND GMAC TERMS: Delivered prices at factory, 
Oshawa, Ont., inclusive of everything except freight and Government license fee, 
begin at $844 for the Master Series Chevrolet—and $710 for the Standard Series. 


windows... cools the car in hot weather. . 


weasesceneeesss-CHECK THESE FEATURES OF THE MASTER SERIES CHEVR OLE Te~~~------+e200 


BLUE FLAME 
CYLINDER HEAD 


An entirely new development 
in automotive engineering — 
exclusive on Chevrolet’s fa- 
mous, proved engine. Permits 
the gas to burn evenly and 
completely, without waste or 
knock. Horsepower, “pick- 
up” and speed are increased— 


using less gasoline than ever! 


BIGGER 
SAFER BRAKES 


The new brakes are larger, 
more powerful, more positive 
in action. They require less 
pedal-effort. Machined cooling 
fins on the brake drums in- 
crease the life of the brakes. 
Wider linings reduce the need 
for frequent adjustment and 


greatly increase efficiency. 


OCTANE 
SELECTOR 


This device, pioneered by 


Chevrolet in 1933 and im- 
proved in the new models, en- 
ables you to “tune” the engine 
exactly to suit varying kinds 
and grades of gasoline. A 
simple adjustment made as you 
fill the tank insures full, 


knockless power and economy. 


KNEE-ACTION 
FRONT WHEELS 


Most important of the revolu- 
tionary developments that 
contribute to the FLOATING 
RIDE. ‘“‘Knee-action” wheels 
rise and fall like knees over 
irregularities in the road sur- 
face—without transmitting 
annoying bump or bounce to 


the frame or body of the car. 


CHEVROLET 


sven economical 





/ CHEVROLET /, 
et CV 


trans portation 


NEW 
"YK" FRAME 


Strongly braced with girder- 
like steel sections. This new 
frame gives far greater resist- 
ance to the twisting, weaving 
strains that cause squeaks and 
rattles in the chassis and body. 
Exceptional strength against 
sagging. Actually represents 
a “frame within a frame”, 
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A 


Department 


for Style, 
Health and 


Dersonality 


BEAUTY CULTURE... 


E'RE swinging into another romantic Era. 

Fashion rules indicate swirling lines, and fluted 
cascades; rippling hemlines and windswept silhou- 
ettes. It is an Adventurous Era too, for all valiant 
souls who are travelling the unfamiliar path of the 
new ideas and exploring the thrilling new possibili- 
ties for distinction in clothes, whether it's for the 
formal evening wear, for sports or daily needs. 
Opportunities for "infinite variety" are more infinite 


than ever, and it's a wise woman who knows her own 
styles. But why not put away the familiar self of 
yester-year and try a new silhouette? Subtly altered 
make-up will enable you to wear the glamorous 
colors you thought unbecoming. A little skilful 
knowledge and any woman may enjoy the dramatic 
pleasure of a little frou-frou and fluffiness, where 
she has known only the restricted diet of eminently 
practical costuming. 
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RY...Just try... 


to equal the New GLAZO 
even at 3 times the Price! 


Does the smartly wise girl pay more 
than thirty cents for nail polish? Not 
any more... not since the new Glazo, 
But the glory of Glazo on your fin- 
gers’ ends is something quite apart 
from a mere matter of price. 


For the richer lustre of Glazo’s new 
lacquers gives your fingertips a lovelier 
sheen that wears ... by actual test... 
50% longer. 

And Glazo’s six authentic shades are 
nominated for perfection by beauty and 


fashion authorities. The exclusive Color 
Chart Package eliminates any “guess” 


@ Glazo’s Color Chart Package shows each 
Shade just as it will look on your nails, 
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in selecting the ones you'll like best. 


A new metal-shaft brush, with its 
soft, uniform bristles, makes applica- 
tion easier on either hand. And the 
brush won’t come loose! 


Polish Remover ... when you sud- 
denly run short ... can be a mighty 
important thing in your life. But the 
extra-size bottle of Glazo Remover 
goes just as far as your polish and gives 
you more for your money. 


No wonder so many ardent rooters 
for the new Glazo are girls who used 
to pay lots, lots more! 


BEAUTY FOR YOUR NAILS 


GLAZO LIQUID POLISH. Six authentic shades. 
Natural, Shell, Flame, Geranium, Crimson, Man- 
darin Red, Colorless. 30c each. 


GLAZO POLISH REMOVER. A true cosmetic, 
gentle tonail and skin. Removes even deepest polish 
completely. Extra-size bottle, 30c. 


GLAZO CUTICLE REMOVER. A neu liquid cuticle 
remover. Extra-size bottle, 30¢. 


GLAZO TWIN KIT. Contains both Liquid Polish 
and extra-size Polish Remover. In Natural, 
Shell, Flame, 50c. 


» . 


GLAZO Limited, Dept. GB-54 

P. O. Box 2320, Montreal 

I enclose 10c for sample kit containing Glazo Liquid 
Polish, Polish Remover, and Liquid Cuticle Remover, 
(Check the shade of Polish preferred). . . 


O Nze:ural © Shell 0 Flame © Geranium 
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| the grounds of the front,’ 


| planks. 





The Mystery of the 


Surgeons House 


(Continued from page 30) 





to the corner they had just passed, and going 
over a dirt road, came along a lane that led 
them to the rear of the wall that enclosed 
the surgeon’s house. They got out of the 
car, turned off the lights and then Sheridan 
unlocked the small outer door. Hardesty 
had a flashlight, and by it they found their 
way to the back door of the house. It was 
locked. 

“There is a fence dividing this yard from 
’ Sheridan said, 
“and in the fence is a wide gate.” 

They found that the gate was locked. 
Baldwin suggested that they try 


| windows. 


“The windows of the back bedrooms have 
iron shutters,’ Sheridan said. “*You can see 
that they are closed. There are no cellar 
windows on this side.”’ 

Hardesty played his flashlight over the 
kitchen window which they found was 


| locked and boarded on the inside. Sheridan 


stared at the upper windows. 

“If we could get to the second floor,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we could open one of those windows. 
Perhaps they’re not locked. If the gate and 
kitchen window are locked, the front door 
certainly will be.”’ 

“T’ll climb,”’ Hardesty said. 

Hardesty found no ladder but there were 
four strong barrels, a heavy box and several 
He placed two of the barrels side 
by side, covered them with the planks, 
placed the box on the planks and on top of 
the box another barrel. Scrambling on this 
structure, he was able to reach the window- 
sill and swing himself up. The window was 
locked but he smashed a pane and released 
the lower lock. He raised the sash and 
climbed inside. 

“I'll come down and unlock the back 
door,” he called. 

He tock his way through the empty room 


| in which he stood, and then along the hall- 


| doors that gave on the hall. 


way and down the stairs. The flashlight 
guided him to the back door. There was no 
key on the inside. Hardesty went into the 
kitchen, snapped on a light and then 
searched for some tool with which he could 
pry off the boards that barricaded the 
kitchen window. There was no sign of a 
hammer or hatchet. Watson had evidently 
been doing light housekeeping with the 
fewest possible instruments. But Hardesty 
found a can opener, a stone that had 
propped up one leg of the oil stove, and a 
stout kitchen chair. In a few minutes he had 
pried off the boards, unlocked the window, 
and -was assisting the other two to climb in. 

**Now for Simms,” Sheridan said. 

He took the lead and tried the various 
The kitchen 


| and the rooms which Liggett had used as 


dining and living rooms were unlocked. The 
rooms on the other side were all locked, with 
no keys visible. 

“As I remember,’ 


, 


Sheridan said, “the 


| lock of this back bedroom is not very strong. 
Do you think you could force it, Roland?” 


“That or break down the door,”’ Hardesty 


| said. 


They watched him at work, their muscles 
aching in sympathy with his efforts. He 
strained his powerful shoulders, making his 
body again and again a battering ram 
against the door. It gave way at last. 
Hardesty used his flashlight and then 
attempted to turn on the electric lights, but 
the switch would not act. 

“Disconnected,” Sheridan said. “I am 
certain now that there is someone in this 
house who has no business to be here.” 

They searched the room carefully. The 
bed was smooth, the pillows undented. But 
Sheridan, stooping, saw that there were 
crumbs on the floor. When they went into 
the bathroom, they found on the washbow! 


the 
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some splinters of glass, and on the floor, tiny 
particles of rope fibre. 

“Someone has been bound,” Sheridan said, 
“and has freed himself or been freed.” 

The other room was empty with no sign 
of occupancy, but Baldwin said someone had 
recently been smoking there. They went 
back into the hall and thence into the 
surgery. Hardesty played his flashlight 
over the gleaming white walls, the glass 
table with its glittering array of instruments. 

“This is a sinister place,”” Baldwin said. 
“Let us go on with the search and get out as 
soon as we can. Simms must be somewhere. 
There are the upstairs rooms.” 

As he spoke, there sounded from beneath 
the floor on which they stood, scream after 
scream. Then a sudden silence. 


AS THE screams came to them, piercing 
though muffled, the three men started. 

“It’s underneath,’’ Baldwin cried, ‘‘and it 
was a young woman's voice.” 

“I don’t understand,”’ Sheridan said, his 
face white. ““There is nothing below here but 
an empty cellar choked with rubbish. The 
door was sealed up more than twenty years 
ago -I mean the door that led to it from the 
furnace room.” 

“Then there must beanentrance from this 
or one of the other rooms on this floor,” 
Hardesty said. 

By the aid of the flashlight they searched 
in the surgery for some hint of an opening. 
They all shared the terrifying thought that 
it was Adrienne who had screamed. The 
mystery which had begun in the surgeon’s 
house had carried her there. 

Sheridan noticed a slight crevice in the 
west wall. 

“Look,” he said, and pulled away a part] 
of the mosaic panelling. The opening re- 
vealed a telephone. 

Baldwin shook his head helplessly. Then 
he took the flashlight from Hardesty and 
examined every part of the wall. They all 
had a sense that time was against them. The 
futility of their activity unnerved Sheridan 
and Baldwin and enraged Hardesty. Sud- 
denly Hardesty tore violently at the tele- 
phone receiver. 

“We'll get Hawkin here with a wrecking 
crew if we have to,”’ he said. 

As he spoke, He struck the box of the 
telephone with his fist. And then slowly a 
rectangular section of the floor dropped 
away, and a glow of light rose toward them. 
In silence they looked down at a flight of 
stairs. Then Hardesty called: 

“Who is there? It is the district attorney 
speaking.” 

Clark's voice came up to them. 

“Come down, Roland, but come alone. 
Mind what I tell you now.” 

Baldwin and Sheridan looked at each 
other in amazement, not only at hearing the 
familiar voice of Clark but at his tone to 
Hardesty. Without a word to them, 
Hardesty moved forward, descended the 
stairs and disappeared. They heard him cry 
out and then there was ‘a sound of hoarse, 
whispering voices. 

“I’m not going to stand this,” 
said. **Let us rush those stairs.” 

Together the two men rapidly began to 
descend. As they went, they heard excited 
exclamations and a struggle. They hurled 
themselves down the last few steps. Lights; 
a bed on which was the body of a young 
man; Adrienne lying at one side of the room 
on the ground, a bound man beside her; at 
the other side of the room something under 
a rug, and beside it a tall masked man in a 
black cowl who was struggling with Hardesty 
and with Clark. 

Sheridan ran to Adrienne and knelt 
beside her. At the same moment the man in 
black wrested himself free, tore a revolver 
from his pocket and fired at Baldwin. 

“You'll pay at any rate,”’ he shouted. 

The bullet missed Baldwin who had 
stooped to help Sheridan with Adrienne. 

With a hoarse mutter the man in black 
turned the pistol on himself and fired. He 
fell and Clark bent over him while Hardesty 
joined the other two at the side of Adrienne. 
When they saw that she was unhurt and had 
merely fainted, Sheridan said savagely to 
Clark Continued on page 58 
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Ly ANNABELLE LEE 


APUNZEL, Rapunzel, let down your hair,” cried the 
Prince from the bottom of the tower. And when she 
did, you remember, he climbed the silken rope and 
so kept tryst with his imprisoned lady. The legend, 
having no doubt been started by a swaggering, romantical- 
minded troubadour, doesn’t describe the poor girl’s sufferings. 
But before Rapunzel’s ardent endurance, our modern means 
of snaring a man pale into comfortable insignificance. 
Men have been caught in the meshes of a woman’s hair 
since time began. True, we no longer trail braided tresses 
from turret windows, nor wrap scented clouds about our 
heads. We've grown more subtle. That first post-war wave 
of close-cropped heads taught us one thing at least, and 
that was an appreciation of the beauty of line in relation to 
the bone structure of head and face. However shorn we 
may have looked in those early shingling days, that know- 
ledge gave us an entirely new foundation on which to 
build. And so, with a little adjustment of masculine idealism, 


eee 











a woman’s hair continues to captivate— 
with snips and swirls, shining waves and 
artful curls. For which last named blessings 
we have to thank the permanent. 

Years ago, when having a permanent was 
only slightly more adventurous than seeing 
a movie, intrepid ladies ran the Princess 
Rapunzel a close second. For they not only 
risked their heads, but they dared public 
opinion and—yes, it must be said—they 
suffered abominably. Hence the pitying 
glances which women bestowed on other 
women who were about to have permanents—a tradition 
which died only a few years ago, after it had been proved 
and proved again that a permanent could be had just, or 
almost, as comfortably as a manicure. 

As you know, the name “permanent” is misleading, in 
that the wave is by no means permanent. The most you 
can expect from a permanent wave is 
six months of life. But why worry 
about that? Just as inevitably as the 
seasons and their corresponding hats 
and shoes and coats and frocks change 
and are renewed, so one’s topknot can 
be kept beautifully waved and free 
from unsightly straggling ends, by 
the simple method of having a per- 
manent twice a year. Don’t be afraid 
that it will hurt the hair. It won’t— 
not if you are careful to treat your 
hair and scalp as it should be treated, 
and not if you place your head in the 
hands of a skilled operator. Even that 
fine fluffy type of hair, which used to 
be considered so awkward to handle, 
need not suffer from the results of 
many permanents. I know a woman 
with hair like this who has had fifteen 
permanents, and whose hair is still 
soft and lustrous, and indeed gives 
every indication of continuing to be 
so. Did I say that “going grey pre- 
maturely”’ runs in her family? Well, 
it does, but her hair retains its orig- 
inal color in spite of her many per- 
manents. All because, recognizing 
the tendencies she must combat, she 
is careful to treat her hair accordingly. 


NOW THERE are permanents and 
permanents, as you very well know. 
And the only advice I can give you is 
first, to know and trust your operator, 
and second, to shun like the plague 
unreasonably cheap bargains. A com- 
bination of second-rate materials and 
poor workmanship can very easily 
ruin a perfectly respectable head of 
hair,and that, not only in appearance, 
but in texture and vitality. Hair- 
dressers now are devoting a great 
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Trust your operator, and you can settle back 
comfortably, knowing that the inevitable re- 
sult will be a soft, loose, undulating wave. 


deal of time and thought to the science of hair health. It 
isn’t enough that they should be able to turn out a gleaming 
mass of silken waves, or a coiffure hundreds will long to copy. 
They must know the type of hair they are dealing with, and 
they must be able to treat any scalp condition that hinders 
the perfect ‘‘taking’’ of a permanent. 

That is why it is bad business simply to nip in to your 
hairdresser’s one day and emerge with a permanent. You 
should prepare your hair, so that it is in tip-top condition. 
The scalp should be healthy and the hair elastic when a 
permanent is given. So go to your hairdresser’s some weeks 
before you plan to have your permanent. If he is an expert 
he will examine the condition of your scalp and tell you if it 
requires special treatment. Allow yourself plenty of time 
before the permanent, because hairdressers agree these days 
that any stimulating or nourishing treatments should be 
given the scalp three or four weeks before the actual per- 
manent. By that they mean that the permanent will “take” 
better on plain, unvarnished but healthy hair. So don’t use 
a rinse, not even a vegetable rinse, and don’t have a hot 
oil treatment, and don’t use your tonics, for three weeks 
at least before your permanent. Before that, do as your 
hairdresser or your own good sense advises. If your hair is 
particularly dry and brittle, be very careful to treat it with 
hot oil treatments and nourishing tonics. For permanents 
do dry out the hair to a certain extent, for all the protection 
modern science affords. 

As to the type of permanent to have, your hairdresser 
will know which your hair will best respond to. And, you 
know, it is amazing how one head of hair will differ from 
another—entirely apart, I mean, from hair health. In 
Toronto there is a hairdresser of long-established reputation. 
As a matter of fact, he was the first to introduce the per- 
manent wave to Toronto ladies, twenty-five years ago. 
When I was chatting with him the other day about hair 
ailments and topknots in general, he mentioned the case 
of two friends who had taken permanents at his establish- 
ment recently. In the one case, the result was a perfect 
example of permanent waving skill. In the other, the hours 
of baking in the wave had had absolutely no effect on the 
hair. Strange, wasn’t it? Exactly the same waving fluid 
had been used for both customers, but it appeared that 
an idiosyncrasy which was {Continued on page 40} 
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EMBARRASSED BY MENDED STOCKINGS, UNTIL 


I 


MOTHER'S CRUEL- 
| JUST CAN'T WEAR 
HORRID OLD MENDED 
STOCKINGS 
























1 WAS FURIOUS 
AT MY MOTHER, TOO, 
TILL | LEARNED 
RUNS WERE MOSTLY 
MY OWN FAULT 






YOU SEE,1I’D BEEN 
RUBBING MY 

STOCKINGS WITH 
CAKE SOAP, THEN 


LUX ? 1 READ AN 
AD ABOUT THAT 
— IT SAVES THE 
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, “Tl say Lux washing cuts down on stocking runs! 
comes g teed Honestly, I've haglirhad arunin—well, it seems like 
THESE ‘STOCKINGS a month of Sundays. I’m not always coaxing for 
WITHOUT A RUN. stocking money now! I know now that rubbing with 
LUX KEEPS THE SILK cake soap or using soap with harmful alkali that 
THREADS ELASTIC Ween enee eee net eee 

“7-0-0276. takes away their elasticity, so 
teste te eanntin ig that pulls or strains are likely 


to start runs. 

“Luxing stockings every 
night is so easy. Every girl 
should stick to Lux.” 


s 








And for sweaters, too! 


Sweaters are so smart and colourful nowadays. 
Don’t risk using harsh soaps to wash them. Keep 
them fresh... new-looking with Lux. You know 
— it’s just as true now as when mother was a girl 
... anything safe in water is safe in Lux! 
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“Not another cent for stockings a 


GO MEND THOSE RUNS !” 


Der? ELASTICITY OF ‘T k | 
| FOUND OU THE SILK, DOESN'T want you to know my results— 
ABOUT LUX IT? LL TRY IT y y s 
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TRE NEW 


of your selection, you’ll know the secret of 
successful dress. It’s the old story of adapt- 
ing the abstract idea to one’s own concrete 
requirements. 


I HAVE IT from a milliner, who has been 
“tin the business”’ for twenty-three years and 
has modelled myriads of hats to countless 
heads, that any style of hat, no matter how 
extreme and, at first glance, impossible it 
may appear, can be made to suit any woman. 
Far-fetched as that may sound, it’s true. It’s 
all in the adaptation of said hat to one’s 
own set of features. Of course, there are 
certain rules one can follow when choosing 
a hat, but these must necessarily be very 
broad. There are no two people exactly 
alike. So that while it is safe to say, for 
instance, that broad cheekbones and a square 
jaw require broken, irregular lines in order 
to soften the features, few women who fall 
into this class will be able to wear identically 
similar hats. There is always that ‘‘some- 
thing different’’ known as individuality to 
be considered. May we be thankful for it! 

But there is one fundamental 
principle that you will do well to 
remember when you buy yournew 
hat. The lines of your hat should 
neither repeat nor uncompromis- 
ingly deny your outstanding 
characteristics. This is best seen 
perhaps with the off-the-face 
sailor, round, stiff-brimmed, 
framing the face like a tailored 
halo. Such a hat can be worn 
beautifully by the oval face, and 
possibly by the square face, but 
it will accentuate the contours of 
both the round face, and the long 
thin face, to the point of carica- 
ture. So if you yearn for a hat 
of this description and you are 
not quite sure of its suitability, 
better go to a milliner who will 
know how to adjust the style to 
your own cast of features. There 


The hat at the right illustrates one 
way of flattering an over-promin- 
ent chin. Photographs of hats, 
courtesy the T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
end the Robert Simpson Co., Ltd. 





-Cutex Nails are 
Loveliest 


HALLS... 


is always a middle line for you to follow. 
The new saucer sailor is a style that is 
generally conceded will become almost any- | 
one. The gob is answerable for dozens of 
different variations, all of the off-the-face | 
type. You even see its influence in the | 
dashing Desperado. How much flare the 
brim will stand, how deeply it pulls down 
at the side, how shallow the crown can be- 
all that depends not upon fashion, but upon 
the build of your features and figure. But 
if your nose is of the prominent variety, 
you'll find these new upstanding brims, 
rising high in the front, delightfully flatter- 
ing. In the same manner, a hat which is 
upturned at the back and slants down over 
the eyes, will neutralize the effect of a prom- | 
inent chin. The long, thin face need not | 
fear the shallow crown, for it is essentially | 
becoming to this type, particularly if the 
lines of the hat are soft and curved. The 
full face is flattered bya down-drooping wing 
of brim, which forms an effective frame. A 
tall woman whose face is pleasingly full can | 
carry this style {Continued on page 51} | 











- CUTEX 
Liquid Polis 


BRIGHT CORAL, 


CARDINAL, RUBY 


—LEND THE NEWEST GLAMOUR 


@ Just look about you at the 
girls who are cutting the big- 
gest swaths, and see if the ma- 
jority of them aren’t wearing nails 
of Cutex Ruby, Coral or Cardinal! 
There’s something about Coral 
nails, worn with a demure gray 
frock, that brings strong men to 
their knees. 

Few can resist the effect of 
Cardinal nails with a gown of blue. 
And if you can’t catch the interest 
of the entire male population 
when you wear Ruby nails and 
white satin—the chances are you 
just couldn’t make a man’s heart 
skip a beat, anyway. 


Cutex comes in seven lovely, 


Smart - - Inexpensive 


authentic shades: Natural, Rose, 
Coral, Garnet, Cardinal, Ruby 
and Colorless. All are made by 
the World’s Authority on the 
Manicure. 

It flows on smoothly, and stays 
on. Never peels. And the new 
metal-handled brush won’t let the 
bristles come out or let the brush 


come off the handle. 

Stock up at once on all the 
smart Cutex shades. Your favorite 
store has them. 


NortHamM WARREN, Montreal, New York, Paris 


GENEROUS BOTTLE 


of Cutex Liquid Polish...and new 
Color Wheel giving correct shade of pol- 
ish for every gown... only 10¢. 


NortHam Warren, Dept. 4T-5 
Post Office Box 2320, Montreal, Canada 

I enclose 10¢ for the new Cutex Color Wheel and 
generous bottle of Cutex Liquid Polish in the shade I 
have checked: 


Natural (1) Rose OQ Coral 0 Ruby O 


Cardinal 0 


Made in Canada 
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HEN you look in your mirror — 
beware! There’s danger in taking yourself 
at the face value it shows. 


For sometimes mirrors lie! 


Sometimes they tell you you are lovely 
when you aren't altogether lovely. 


There’s one important thing 
mirror cannot tell you. It cannot tell you 
when you fall short of that niceness of 
person expected. of every woman. It can- 
not tell you when the ugly odor of under- 
arm perspiration creeps in to ruin the 
effect of your lovely appearance. 


your 


You cannot trust your mirror on this. 
But there is a safe, sure way to guard 
against this unseen danger of underarm 
odor which will make it impossible. 


=" 
Sa 





ON SANITARY NAPKINS. Mum also gives to women comforting 
protection from another frequent source of unpleasantness, M32 





Women who know the quick, easy way 
to do this, use Mum, the dainty cream 
deodorant. It takes just half a minute to 
get all-day protection with Mum. A light 
fingertipful under each arm—and_ it’s 


done. No effort, no bother. 


Then you can dress at once. For Mum 
is harmless to clothing, you know. 
It’s soothing even to a sensitive skin, 
too—so soothing you can use it right 
after shaving the underarms. 


Remember this — the object of Mum is 
to destroy all objectionable perspiration 
odor, and not to prevent perspiration 
itself, 

Trust Mum to keep your underarms 
always free from disagreeable odor. You 
can get Mum at any toilet counter. Mum 
Mfg. Co., Montreal, P.Q. 









TAKES THE 
ODOR OUT OF 
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THE WEARING OF 


THIS IS a milliner’s year of years. Not 
since grandmama flung away her bonnet 
and perched a sailor atop her hair, has there 
been such excitement. Never think that 
styles “‘just grow.’” They're planned behind 
\locked doors some full six months before 
| straining ears can catch the first faint whis- 
per of a rumor. You really can’t do any- 
thing about it. "Way back among the snow- 
drifts it was ordained by the little gods of 
fashion that by the time the chestnuts 
bloomed you'd be wearing exactly what you 
are wearing. And if that sounds unreason- 
able—confess now — what's in that elegant 
looking hat-box you keep in solemn state in 
your cupboard? Ten chances to one it’s a 
Breton sailor, or a Spanish sailor, or a wind- 
blown beret, or a quaint, flatly tilted sailor; 
perhaps you've fallen tempestuously for a 
Desperado, or maybe, if you’re very dashing, 
it’s a giant cartwheel! 

Thank goodness we’re adaptable. That’s 
one evidence of the little girl who’s tucked 


| away inside every woman. There’s nothing 


| 
PERSPIRATION | 


more pathetic than the woman who is in- 





tolerant of fashion’s whimsies; but fortun- 
ately she’s a rare specimen. For, though 
most of us frequently moan gently over the 
constantly shifting style scene, secretly it 
delights us. No sooner has a sensation be- 
come a commonplace than we're ready to 
accept a new sensation. Thus in our persis- 
tent will to change are we creatures of habit! 

So it is with hats. Hats that have tilted 
roguishly over one eye now sit back on the 
head, revealing a serene expanse of brow. 
If they don’t do that, they perch high on 
the head and slant over the eyes, many of 
them borrowing an elastic band to tie their 
up-tilted back brims in place. Brims—so 
restful for summer—are everywhere. They 
roll, twist, flop and curve—but always they 
are very much at large. Some of them spread 
out, front and back, to an even greater 
width than at the sides. If there is one thing 
this season's hats possess in common, it is 
that the crowns are shallow. 

Beautiful and varied are the hats we are 
wearing. But they accentuate one danger. 
They are in themselves so fetching that 
we're tempted to buy regardless 
of suitability. And, alas and 
alack, what sins are committed 
in the name of smartness! Again 
and again you've seen it—-dis- 
torted lines caused by large coat 
collars, grim expressions accen- 
tuated by hats of the baby-face 
halo variety, fascinating gob de- 
signs spoiled by an untidy hair- 
line, exotic peon brims that flatter 
from the shoulders up, but label 
the figure as ““dumpy.” 

The smartly dressed woman 
is she who plans each purchase 
first in relation to herself, and 
second in relation to the rest of 
her wardrobe. If you can do 
that and be sufficiently strong- 
minded to keep fashion in its 
rightful place as the inspiration 
rather than the alpha and omega 


The top photographs show two of 
the new hats which are almost uni- 
versally becoming. At left is the 
halo hat—Dutch bonnet—charm- 
ing for rounded youthful features. 
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I am very thankful for. My eyes are grey but 
look blue tf I wear anything blue. Could you 
suggest what colors for spring would be best 
for me, and are there any particular lines 
that would make me look shorter? 


I AM NOT going to advise you to wear 
frocks that will make you look shorter. If 
yor did this, you would defeat one of your 
me ttractive assets. With your height 
yo! un wear the smartest tricks of fashion 

scarfs which are knotted loosely around 
the neck, quite high at the throat this year, 
little short capelets, loose jackets, skirts 
flared from the knees, peplums, shallow 
wide-brimmed hats, swagger lines, dolman 
sleeves —a host of interesting, striking details 
which give distinction to your dress and to 
yourself, but which are not possible for the 
shorter woman, unless she is very, very slim. 

Since blue is obviously one of your best 
colors I would suggest that you use this as 
your basic color. Choose a deep, almost a 
navy blue ‘or your coat, if you have to get 
one this spring. It may be a dressmaker 
coat devoid of fur. Beneath it you could 
wear a printed silk frock, using shades of 
pink, spring green and dark blue. Have the 
dress long sleeved and you could, if you 
want to, wear with it in change of your full- 
length coat, a little slip-over jacket in navy 
blue with short sleeves. It is very much the 
thing to let the collar of the frock come over 
the bare neckline of the jacket and to let the 
sleeves of your frock come through the short 
sleeves of the jacket. 

If you stick to navy blue as your basis 
throughout the spring and the summer, you 
can choose navy blue accessories and not be 
extravagant. Navy blue hat, navy blue 
gloves, navy blue bag and shoes. Yellow is 
a delightful color with navy blue, and you 
could have a very nice yellow cotton summer 
frock later on. With your coloring you can 
wear a wide selection of colors. Keep them 
soft andsubdued, however. Your blues should 


white-haired ladies should be advised to 
take a test-permanent with a single lock of 
hair. There is a tendency if too much heat 
is used, for the hair to turn yellow. And 
that, of course, is not at all becoming. 


SO MANY if’s, and so many warnings! 
And yet it all depends on one thing. Trust 
your operator, and you can settle back 
comfortably, knowing that your hair has 
been wound flatly and smoothly around the 
rods, and that the inevitable result will be 
a soft, loose, undulating wave — an almost 
fool-prooi imitation of nature. 

Many women, I have discovered, are 
afraid to brush their hair after a permanent, 
for fear that it will spoil the wave. But no 
head of hair can possibly look attractive if 
it isn’t brushed—and brushed frequently. 
Your brush should have long and not too 








A personal SEPVICE conducted by 


LEE 


always be soft even if they are deep. You 
can wear a dark green and also a soft grey- 
green and blue-green. Clear shades of yellow 
are yours. You can also wear a dull dead 
brown with which you would wear a pink 
and certain shades of blue; it is a light, clear 
almost turquoise blue. Raspberry red, or 
dark but not bright red, you can wear very 
well. 


Blushing 


I WANT to know what I can do to prevent 
blushing. I blush as red as a beet and, as I 
have red hair, I am red from my face (or chin) 
up. It is awfully embarrassing. Even tf I look 
at a person I redden. My face ts red anyway 
but turns ever so much redder. I am in Grade 
IX. 

How can I become fat or fatter? I am very 
thin, especially my arms and legs. 


WHAT I am going to tell you will sound 
very ordinary advice to you. But I can assure 
you that you are by no means alone in 
suffering from “‘blushing.’’ It is a mental 
attitude which occasions it rather than a 
physical cause, and it comes at a stage which 
many girls about your age pass through. 
You will find that as you grow less self-con- 
scious you will blush less frequently. Try 
not to think of yourself when meeting 
other people. Try to be interested in them 
and in other things. 

Don’t cut out your raw and cooked fruits 
and vegetables because you think they will 
not fatten you. Get your fattening foods 
in other ways —plenty of butter on your 
bread, sugar on your fruit, and cream on 
your fruit and your cereal. Do try to per- 
suade yourself to like milk, because you 
really should drink it, you know. If you 
don’t like the raw taste of milk, you can 
always drink it in the form of cocoa or some 
malt drink. Don’t let yourself get over- 
tired but get as much fresh air as you can. 


stiff bristles and it should sweep through 
the hair, from the scalp outward. Since 
washing the hair frequently tends to dry 
out the hair somewhat, cleanse the scalp 
between shampoos with a pad of absorbent 
cotton, soaked in a tonic suited to your par- 
ticular type of hair. A little pomade brushed 
into the hair will renew the glossy radiance 
that the permanent may have temporarily 
stolen. 

If you shampoo and set your hair yourself, 
you'll be careful, won't you, not to tear and 
drag the hair with your comb? Dry your 
hair thoroughly with warm Turkish towels 
and then comb your hair carefully, starting 
from the ends and working upward to the 
roots of the hair. Never draw the comb 
through from root to end; it will cause snarls 
and will certainly injure the wave. As you 
comb, gently push the waves into place. 


4| 







. and heres 
’ why | use 
Palmolive 




















It’s just nice to think about—a soap 
made with pure vegetable oils! Iknow 
that Palmolive is made from a scien- 
tific blend of olive and palm oils—and 
nothing else. And to my way of think- 
ing, that’s a real beauty formula, 


I don’t know how to say it in the right 
words ... what my beauty specialist 
told me about Palmolive being a safer, 
scientific soap. But I got the idea... 
it's marvelous for keeping a girl’s com- 
plexion lovely. You'll think so too! 



















I'm so glad I gave Palmolive a real 
chance! Night and morning, for a 
whole month, I massaged its creamy, 
velvety lather into my skin. . . Rinsed 
with warm water—then cold. See 
what this treatment will do for your 
skin! 
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“CNINCE I switched to Colgate’s I’ve 
found it so much easier to keep 
my teeth white and clean.” 


When you brush your teeth with 
Colgate’s, two things happen. 


FIRST: Colgate’s penetrates into every 
tiny crevice, even where the tooth- 
brush cannot reach. It cleans your 
teeth thoroughly. 


SECOND: With the same safe ingredi- 
ent most dentists use — Colgate’s 
polishes your teeth, leaves them flash- 
ing white. 


Use Colgate’s only 10 days. Then see 
how much more attractive your smile 
has become . . . because your teeth are 
whiter. And don’t forget ... Colgate’s 
delicious peppermint flavour keeps 
your mouth refreshed — your breath 
sweet and wholesome. 


"COLGATE" ON DENTAL CREAM 
MEANS THE SAME AS "STERLING" 
ON SILVER 


SPECIAL 
2ic. Per Tube 


Colgate’s comes in 
powder form also. 
Ask for Colgate’s 
Dental Powder-25c. 











I SHOULD Ike some information concerning 
a pretty, yel inexpensive wedding. 1. If the 
| bride wears a white satin gown, what style of 
hat would you suggest; or would a vetl be better. 
| What shoes and gloves? 2. The reception will 
| consist of about twenty or twenty-five people 
| close friends and relatives. Would you advise 
a dinner or buffet lunch? Could you suggest a 
menu? 


2 


lvHs IS not strictly a “beauty problem,” 
| but it is answered in the hope that the writer 
will forward us her name and address, so 
that we may send the information which it 
is impossible to print here at length. 

If the bride is wearing the traditional 
white satin, then a veil would be the fitting 
and most becoming thing to wear. Gloves 
are not obligatory, but if the gown seems to 
require them, choose white kid gloves. White 
satin shoes should complete her ensemble. 
Whether you serve a breakfast or a buffet 
jlunch depends largely on the time of the 
| wedding. It is usual to serve a breakfast if 
| the wedding is a midday affair. If it is an 
‘afternoon or evening wedding, however, 
refreshments are usually served from a 
buffet. 

We will be glad to send you more complete 
information concerning the conduct of a 
wedding and reception, if you will let us 
| know your name and address. 


Dandruff and Permanents 

} 

|\I HAVE very fair, soft hair which I had 
permanently waved in July, and again in 
November. I do not have to use water to set 
the wave, as my hatr seems to fall easily into 
waves without water or waving lotion. But, 
alas, here comes my problem. My hair seems 
to have more dandruff now than ever before, 
and seems to be coming out. 


MY FIRST thought is that perhaps your 
hair was not in a fit condition to receive the 





In the Cause 
af Beauty 
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entirely individual to the one customer had 
prevented her hair from reacting correctly 
to the influence of the fluid. A test was 
immediately made with a different type of 
fluid, its action noted, and a second per- 
| manent given, with very successful results. 

So you see how important it is to be sure 
of your operator. Sometimes an acid condi- 
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second permanent. Hair and scalp, you 
know, should be in tip-top condition tc 
undergo even the best style of permanent 
wave. Secondly, I wonder if you have been 
led into “‘economizing’”’ on your permanent. 
The prices of permanent waves are undoubt- 
edly lower than they used to be, but never- 
theless the very cheap permanents are sel- 
dom “‘bargains.”” For when cheap materials 
and poor workmanship are utilizes | «he 
results have an ill-effect on the hair. s» sou 
are going to have a permanent as often as 
once every four months you should be pre- 
pared to obtain only the best wave. 

A series of hot oil treatments will help 
your scalp and hair. If you do not feel like 
having them given you at a salon, you can 
give them to yourself-—-once a month, 
before you shampoo your hair. There is an 
excellent oil made especially for this purpose, 
or you can use olive oil if you like. Heat it 
and apply it to the scalp and along the 
length of your hair, with pads of absorbent 
cotton. When the scalp is saturated, wind 
steaming towels, wrung out in ‘fot water, 
around the head. When the towel cools, 
dip in hot water again and repeat several 
times. Allow the oil to remain on the head 
for at least half an hour. Then shampoo in 
the usual way. 

Don't let your permanent prevent you 
from brushing your hair conscientiously 
every day. Get a good hair tonic to help 
clear up the dandruff condition, and massage 
it into the scalp every night. The dandruff 
preparation you mention is very good. If 
you would send a stamped addressed envel- 
ope, I will be glad to send you the names of 
other tonics for the hair. 


A Spring Ensemble 


I AM fall, 5 feet 8 inches. My hatr ts brown. 
Not a real dark brown but, as I often say, a 
mousey color. I have noticed lately tt ts getting 
darker. I mean more of a true brown, which 


tion in the system will prevent a permanent 
from taking perfectly. Sometimes it is a 
lack of pigment. If your hairdresser is 
expert in matters of hair health, he will 
recognize and treat such conditions before 
the permanent wave is actually given. The 
Toronto hairdresser whom I previously 
mentioned has evolved a special fluid which 
he uses on the hair before he applies the 
permanent process. It protects the hair 
from any drying and devitalizing action 
which the waving solution and baking pro- 
cess may have, so that the hair emerges 
soft and silky but waved. 

Women who have dyed hair should be 
particularly careful if they have a perman- 
ent. The permanent usually changes the 
color slightly, and it must be done very 
skillfully. Given a good operator, however, 
there is no cause for worry. Grey- or 
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two to support, not one. If things go wrong, 
he must still pay alimony. 

All this is admitted but not openly. The 
bride is envied but not congratulated. The 
groom is congratulated but not envied. Only 
in the covert jokes of his friends are grains 
of the bare truth exposed. ‘“‘Another good 
man gone wrong,”’ they say. ‘Poor fellow, 
he’s hooked!”’ 

Marriages are made by men—for women. 
Why can’t we be sensible about it, and let 
women make their own? 

Would it be so dreadful if women applied 
for wifehood, as men apply for work? 

Many a businessman regretfully declines 
assistance for reasons best known to himself, 
without piling shame about the ears of his 
ambitious applicant. 

Annabelle, then, equipped with the best 
she had in capital, training and talents, 
could frankly approach young Edgar Bol- 
oney and say: ‘I would very much like to 
be your wife and think I’d be a good one.” 

Perhaps he would answer, “Annabelle, 
darling, I’m wanting a wife, and you are 
ideally suited.””, And what could be better 
than that? 

Or perhaps he would say, a bit ruefully, 
“TI would like it, Annabelle, but what with 
depression and all, I just can’t afford it.” 
Then she could show him how she could save 
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chasing the leaves that drifted down, stand- 
ing entranced before the wonder of a sun- 
beam made visible by the dust of Jaques’ 
operations. Her mother’s eyes were scarcely 
dry of tears all day, watching her and know- 
ing that it would be always so with her. 
They had counted so much on the great 
docteurs! 

The child was four years old and she had 
the look, the seeming, of a babe that creeps 
the floor. In the poor little brain inside the 
pretty head where the black curls bobbed, 
she was a babe. A laughing, sweet thing, 
with loving arms outstretched to the world 
at large the world of her parents, the tame 
grouse that drummed on a loz in the autumn 
sun, the little bright squirrels scolding in 
the trees, the old sled dog, Chichi, dozing 
by the door. But Chichi was deaf and 
nearly blind, and she could not catch the 
squirrels, and the grouse pecked her with 
ruffled neck feathers, so she watched the 
sunbeam happily. 

So the Indian summer passed, short lived 
as all the best things are in this old world, 
and the smell of frost was in the air at night. 

Big Red, over on the eastern shore of Blue 
Water, for he never went back across it 
after he caught that first fat drake, had won 
his first battle. He knew how to make his 
kill by now, and the flesh was coming back 
on his gaunt bones. His coat was mysteri- 
ously thickening, too, as it had not done in 
that almost forgotten country below the 
Line. And for some vague reason he began 
to travel farther afield into the painted 
forest in search of other foods. He could run 
like the wind now, despite the limping leg. 
He was deep and narrow in the chest with a 
vast expansion and he could hold his wind 
amazingly. So fast could he double and 


on his board bill, and cut down his overhead ! 

or underfoot, on socks. If he agreed, she 
would know her duties, and that would be | 
that. 

Or perhaps he would say, “Well, Mary 
Smythe has asked me too, and I think she is 
prettier than you are.” 

Then Annabelle would answer: ‘But my 
looks will wear much better than hers will, 
and anyway you don’t need a pretty wife so | 
much as a good cook.”” Perhaps she would 
gain her point, and save him from ultimate 
digestive bankruptcy. 

You see my point? Too many men nowa- 
days suffer, from one cause or another, from | 
matrimonial indigestion. 

Too many good wives are wasted because 
they aren’t given a hearing. 

Too many, unable to approach the men 
they really love, have to make shift with 
someone not nearly so well suited to them. 

Marriage is a woman’s job, but today the 
responsibility for its success rests with the | 
men. ‘‘You have won your wife,” they are 
told in effect, ‘“‘now keep her happy.”’ 

Actually, we should say to the woman, 
“You have undertaken to make this man a 
good wife. Will you succeed?” 

Admittedly, it may not be easy. But 
neither is business always easy. Under the 
system I outline, there would still be divorce 
for women, as there is insolvency for men. 

And both would represent the same sort 
of failure. 

Let romanticists hold up their hands in 
horror. Is it so horrible to think well and 
carefully before entering this most impor- 
tant human relationship? 

Love is no sponsor. Love is known to be 
blind. And love, as a matter of fact, has 
very little to do with it. It is easy to “‘fall 
in love” if you want to be married, and most 
women nowadays want to be married. 








undouble that he could catch a rabbit in full 
cry, had done so three times. And it was on 
one of these excursions away from his 
stamping ground beside Blue Water that 
he heard the fine, far sound of Jaques Petri’s 
axe. He stopped in his tracks, one forefoot 
lifted, his head high in air, and listened. 
For a long time he stood like a statue, his 
eyes dilated. Then he put the foot carefully 
down and turning, fled noiselessly, like a 
red streak, back to his habitat. 

He lay for a long time, muzzle on paws, 
that night and thought about that rhythmic 
sound, and something within him told him 
it was alien to this wilderness, that it was 
made by man. And though fear rode him, 
and memory of the man in the boat and all 
the suffering he had endured, still something | 
drew him like a cord about his heart and 
he went back next day to listen and to| 
quest the airs with his sensitive nose for | 
word of this new menace in his domain. 
Something warned him, too, told him to go 
back across the lake, as far away as possible. | 
He was a wild dog now, a creature of the 
forest as primitive as his first ancestors, 
capable and savage, and he should have left 
well enough alone. 

But the distant sound of that axe brought 
other memories-—of food and warmth and | 
the company of humans. It also brought | 
forth memories of the blue-eyed woman who | 
had fondled his silken head. True, he had 
never known a master’s love, but there was | 
in him, had always been, a hunger, a nostal- | 
gia for a hand to pull his ears, a knee to lay 
his head against. 

So he dallied with fate and went noise- | 
lessly to stand deep in the woods on the edge | 
of the little hollow where the trapper had 
built his cabin for shelter from the winds, | 
and looked down upon it in a still excite- 
ment. He saw Jaques working in a clearing, 
on beyond. He saw Marie about her little 
tasks. And he saw, above all, the little 
Francie with the sun on her sweet black 
head, catching at the falling leaves that 
drifted on the air. The little Francie! Big 
Red looked and looked at the child and a 
whimper was in his throat-—why. he did not 
know. But this small one, this pretty thing, 
dancing on fairy feet about the cabin yard, 
seemed to satisfy all the hunger that was in 
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Indoors...Qutdoors 


Busy as she can be 


eee Hiow does she keep 
herhandsfrom getting 
chapped and rough? 


@ “Bothered with chapped hands? I 
can sympathize with you! I do all my 
own housework — take care of the yard 
and chickens, too—and my hands used 
to get so red and rough, so chapped and 
sore I could have cried. 

“Nothing ever gave me any real, last- 
ing relief until I got HINDS HONEY 
AND ALMOND CREAM. The very first 
time I rubbed it on, I could feel the 
soreness beginning to ease. And it wasn’t 
long before every single crack and every 
bit of soreness disappeared. Redness and 
roughness, too—gone for good! I use a 
little HINDS on my hands every day 


now and I can’t begin to tell you the 


comfort it’s brought.” 


Here’s the reason 


| HINDS gets down into the skin. It does 


more than just leave a temporary 
“finish” on the surface. HINDS isa rich 
cream in liquid form that penetrates 
deeply—soothing away 
soreness—softening and 
enriching the dry skin 
with its bland, comforting 
balms so that redness, 
roughness and scaliness 
quickly vanish. 

Rub a little HINDS 
on your hands after 
they’ve been in water, 
after exposure and always 
at night. See how quickly 
it ends chapping. See how 
nice your hands look— 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED IW CANADA 


The new 25¢ size 
now in a lovely 
modern dress 





how fine they feel. Use HINDS on the 
children’s chapped hands and knees, 


Look for the new HINDS bottle at 
your druggist’s. It’s colorful, modern, 
different. But HINDS is unchanged. New- 
fashioned smartness outside but the 
same old-fashioned goodness in! Get 
HINDS today. Get the new 25c size, or 
better still, the big, long- 
lasting “economy” bottle. 


TUNE IN — HALL OF 
FAME Radio Program, pre- 
senting outstanding celebri- 
ties of opera, stage and screen. 
Every Sunday evening at 10:30 
E. 5. T. (beginning with April 
29th program, 10:30 E. D. T.) 
over CFCF Montreal, CRCT 
Toronto, WBEN Buffalo, 


WWJ Detroit, WMAQ 
Chicago, KSTP Minneapolis, 
KOMO Seattle. 
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You’re dealing with curly hair, remember, 
and you don’t want to struggle with a 


tousled mop of fuzz. When the hair is 
combed and smooth, apply your waving 
lotion and set your wave in place, either 
with combs or with your fingers. Place a net 
over your head, secure the waves in place 


and let your head dry in the sun. 
The occasional use of waving lotion will 
fi te is EXT wy keep your wave for a long time. You'll find, 
| too, that a tonic will not only cleanse your 
scalp, but will help to set the wave if you 
| take the trouble to press the damp hair into 


£7 R ‘oi - c r | O N | place beneath a sleeping net. If you must 
| use water, don’t! By which perverse state- 


FASHION 


| 
| JUST SAW three swel-l-l new colors that 
J make me long’for nice, warm days where- 
on to sport ‘em! Tokay—a cream that is 
| almost buttercup; Petit Bleu — like a blue 
| cloud that got up too early, and is a little 
wan; Perroquet, one of those heavenly colors 
along the chartreuse way. Please, pretty 
please, remember those colors when you a- 


| shopping go. 
»* 






| Eucalyptys#¥s the lovely new taupe shade that 
| Schiaparelli is throwin’ around the Paris Open- 
| ips. There is a lot of blue in it, which is 
\daPays flattering. 


‘x 


| wouldn't be surprised to see pastel shoes, 
WITHOUT EXTRA BULK untlet gloves and hats forming a definite 


DeLong Delnaps’ Pad contains 40 | Style trio when summer gets e-going. 

Layers ofCellulose.AbsorbsMore, * 

Penetrates Slower, giving Safer Those thrilling polonaise skirts are so roman- 
tic—all ruffled down the back. Saw a delicate 


SanitaryProtectionDayandNight. | jose chiffon that was thataway, with self 


switlings on the skirt, from hips to train. 


NON-ABSORBENT GAUZE | ‘ 


DeLong Delnaps’ Gauze Will Not | Necklines are getting a square deal again, at 
| least they're square. And they look awfully 
Absorb. Stays Soft, Never Chafes. | new after all the V's and O's we've been 
Much More Comfortable. | sponsoring. - 


Satisfaction Guaranteed |The new ribbon jabots are swell; a bright 


| cerise one (to wear with a dark tailleur, either 


or Money Refunded | suit or costume dress) distracted me com- 


Ask for Delnaps by name ... in | pletely on @ recent market tour 
the convenient Jade-green box. 
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A scrumptious evening dress of pink stiff satin 
guickened the old heart-beats.. “Jt was on 
sculptured lines, and was vesy m@dern. 


DeLong Hook & Eye Company 
of Canada, Ltd,, St. Mary’s, Ont. * 


1 loved a quilted white evening jacket | came 
e ng across ‘tother day. And was it snug! Made 


me think what a@ blessing it would be on those 


spring nights when one longs to look like a 

ily, yet hates the aftermath of sniffles! Three- 

quarters length it was and huge belled sleeves. 
* 


Now that velveteen is washable, of course we 
had to expect washable velveteen coats. 
They're here, and are they handsome! Saw 
one in swagger coat effect, in a delectable 
shade of deep yellow. Faced in waffle piqué 


ne 


of a paler shade. 
‘ 


Brown prints are riding high, right now, and 
they really are gorgeous when they're pat- 





terned as one fine frock | longed for. It was 


COMBINING 5 ADVANTAGES of white and brown print silk, with long skirt 


dust-ruffled to reach the floor; shoulder 


© Extra Layers ruffles; and, oh, my! gauntlet gloves of the 
* Long-way Absorption ine grene metere 
© Non- 

absorbent Gauze Navy suits are helping themselves to China 
* Softer ¢ Invisible blue linen and piqué facings. Awfully good! 





by Kay Murphy 


ment, I mean use steam instead. First 
put waving combs into your hair, or press 
the waves into place beneath a net. Pour 
boiling water into a pan and hold your head 
over the steam for four or five minutes, 
allowing the steam to filter through all parts 
of your hair. Let your hair dry out for five 
minutes or so, and then repeat the steaming 
process. This will renew the life of the wave, 
and won't dull the color as water will 

Go get your curls, ladies. Flat on top and 
curled at the back, ripply undulating waves, 
sleek little twists, cunning uppety ends, all 
soft, gleaming and artfully natural. Go 
snare your man! 


SHORTS 
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And heaps of darker dresses are goin 
pink and blue thingamajigs to show they re 
broadminded on the color question. 


My if the raincoat 

newest ones look like ' es. Anc > | 

they gadabouts, especially those of Admiral | 

Byrd cloth! The same fabric that was used | 
1 


on three of his polar expeditior now being 
made up into raincoats f : } 

Admiral would never know it, for they're 
checked and striped and paste : red, 
and don't look at all women-of-the-Arct By 
the way, the raincoats are n er 


thanks be. Will save a lot of splashed hems, 


and tempers. 


* 
Mother-of-pear! buttons and buckles are the 
newest thing on your raincoat, especially if 
it's one of those dashina sa ~+h ys tfa > 
white, pongée or oyster. The cape silhouette 


in raincoats is going over bigger and better; 


¥ 


so watch your raincoat style. | 
I'm all of a dither over those new “windblown” | 
bracelets. Yes, they look as if they'd been 
through a cyclone, or at least a 1934 blizzard. 
In two and three color combination * cata 
lin, they're honies. Then they are showing the | 
“streamline bracelets, too. Awfully swist | 


-* 
T . lL, 


Oh, yes, before | forget. The piqué 
scarf set is going to do big things for y 
this season. All kinds of gay colors, too, are 
yo for the hoosinc 
yours tor tne choosing. 


¥ 


If you want your suit to be entirely distin 


o 
+ 
> 


tive, it is very, very smart to match 
checked jacket with a plain skirt, or vice 
versa. A bright young thing | know drew 
forth one of those Norfolk jackets that were 
spotlighted a couple of seasons aqo—it was 
British tweed of brownish cast—and c 


pleted it with a plain brown skirt and scart 
* 


ee cee Waihtee Med cca a Doki. eee a 


of me—huae chiffon affairs in three and f 





shades, all juggled in together. When you | 
have to droop out across a dance floor, droop 
along one of them. As much excitement a 
trooping the colors in dear Lunnon. 
* 

Did you ever see a dream walking? Wall, | 
did. It was a gorgeous gown of chiffon, 

>ftly tailored, over a taffeta s p that rustied 
"Spring!"’ ‘twas in navy, and had windblown 


jabot and fly-away cuffs of finely embroid 


° 
ered white organdie. 


The new brides are going economical, at least 
they re using almost the same pattern for 
the bridesmaids aresse as their own. | 
think it's a cunning idea—the bride in white 
the bridesmaids using colors, and all made 
identical. It's a smart new note that's catch 


ing on. \ 


Chatelaine, May, 1934 
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* How | removed 


MY WORST ENEMY" 


Life was a failure to me 
until six months ago. 

| quarrelled with my | 
friends, fussed at home, and | 











then finally lost my job, All 


because of my worst enemy! 
y y 


j 










I should say “‘my worst 
enemies” - for there 
| weretwo of them. For 
six years they made life 
miserable for me- 
those two pesky little 
corns! 









But one day I learned 
how to deal a death 
blow to those offend- 
ing members — with 
Blue-Jay! Did I do it? 
Here's how: 













1. I soaked my | 2% I applied | 3. After 3 days, 
feet for 10 min- | Blue-Jay, center- | I removed plas- 
utesin hot water | ingthepadsover | ters, soaked my 
and wiped them | the corns. The | feet, lifted out 
dry | pain stopped. | the corns! 













Result? I'm having a 
swell time, have my 
job back and (secret) 
77 I'm engagedto Johnny 
Burns! 


Blue-Jay is the How Blue-Jay Works 
A is the B & B 


medicauon that 
gently undermines 
the corn, 


B is the felt pad 
that relieves the 
pressure, stops the 
Pain at once. 


safe, scientific corn 
remover—used by 
millions for 35 
years. Corn pain 
stops instantly — 
com 1s gone in 3 C is the adhesive 
days. Invented by a strip that hoids pad in 
famous chemist, Pe Prevents slipping. 
Blue-Jay is made by Bauer & Black, 
surgical dressing house, whose scientific 
products are used by doctors and hospi- 
tals the world over. 

35c atall druggists—special size for bunions and calluses. 


BLUE -JAY 


BAUER & BLACK'S SCIENTIFIC 


CORN REMOVER 








FREE BOOKLET —Contains helpful information for 
foot sufferers. Also valuable exercises for foot health 
and beauty. Address Bauer & Black Limited, 98 
Spadina Ave., Toronto. (Pasting this coupon on a 
government post card will save postage.) 
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wolf’s would have been round. He knew, 
too, that this was no dog known to the 
north, neither husky nor malamute, and 
that it travelled with a limp. Its presence 
was a mystery and meant untold disaster to 
the trapper and his family, since they lived 
and had their being in this stark country by 
reason of the traps. Therefore he sat in 
judgment, and that judgment was death on 
sight for the marauder. 

That night he oiled his gun with meticu- 
lous care and told Marie of what had 
happened. 

“Thees t’ief,”” he said bitterly, “he ees 
steal two pelts already. He ees fin’ de trap- 
line an’ now no catch, she ees safe. I keel 
heem—mebby tomorra, mebby nex’ week.” 

“Bot a dog,” said Marie wonderingly, “he 
is mebby lost, mon Jaques, an’ hongry. Me, I 
have the sadness for all theengs lost and 
lonely.” 

And she gathered in her arms the little 
Francie, brooding. 

But Jaques did not see Big Red next day, 
nor for many a day thereafter. The age-old 
cunning of the animal against the man was 
in the dog, and he knew vaguely that he 
must not be caught eating from his traps. So 
he skulked like any denizen of the forest, 
travelling by night in the cold and the still 
darkness, and fed full on this easy and 
forbidden food. And Jaques raved and 
moved his trapline farther from the vicinity, 
carrying his gun slung handy on his back, 
and watched the silent shadows as only his 
kind can watch. 

And Big Red, seeing the man leave the 
cabin in the grey dawn, was sure of a whole 
day undisturbed in which to watch for a 
sight of the woman at the door, the child, 
warm in bundled furs, playing in the snowy 
yard. For the dog had become a devotee of 
the child. He ionged to go down and crawl 
on his belly to her little feet, to lick her tiny 
hands. 

And on a day he did just that. Jaques had 
gone away before the light and with the 
rising of the sun warm on the brilliant snow 
Marie fed Francie and let her out to run 
and chase the sparkles in the frost on dry 
dead bush and fallen log. And Big Red, 
trembling behind a rock on the edge of the 
dip, came slowly round it, padded softly 
down the slope. He stopped and watched 
the cabin for a little while and satisfied that 
all was safe, slipped swiftly down to the 
level floor. 

He whined and waved his red flagged tail, 
and Francie, caught by the beauty of his 
color and unknown to fear, cried in her 
cooing voice that had no words, and ran to 
meet him with her tiny arms outstretched. 

What happened then was the peak and 
pinnacle of Big Red's life, its justification 
and fulfillment. For the child fell upon him 
with soft sounds of love, hugged his great 
neck, lifted his long ears to gaze enraptured 
at their silken sheen, kissed him with her 
sweet, slack little mouth. And Big Red, 
abased with unworthiness before this 
miracle, sank his lean belly to the snow 
and licked her little feet in their thick skin 
moccasins. Whimpers choked his throat; 
his flews quivered against his white fangs; 
he grovelled and wept with ecstasy. 

And at that moment Marie opened the 
cabin door. 

At the shriek which split the air, the dog 
leaped and raced from the scene like a flash 
of flame—and the child cried and stretched 


her small arms after him. At the far rim of 
the hollow he stopped, one foot raised, and 
looked back. Then he was gone. And 
Marie, hugging her child, thought some 
long thoughts. 

“Lonely—an’ lost,” she finally told her- 
self, ‘‘and it was love he pour’ out for thees 
small one. Oh, the poor one! Poor, poor 
one—w'ich Jaques, he ees keel -mebby 
tomorra—-mebby nex’ week.’’ So she took 
her brushwood broom and swept the place 
where his tracks had been, and said nothing 
about the thing to Jaques. And also she 
put out, beyond the yard toward where the 
dog had disappeared, a piece of dried moose 
meat, thinking thus to keep him from the 
traps. 

Next day the meat was gone, and Jaques 
had no new ravages to report. 

“Eet work’,”’ she told herself happily, 
watching the slopes, ‘“‘mebbe—jus’ mebby.”’ 

Two days later, peeping guardedly from 
her window, she saw what she had looked 
for, and smiled with a crinkle of her dark 
eyes. 

For Francie ran and screamed with 
rapture, clapped her hands, danced like a 
fairy in a ring, and the great red dog 
gambolled before her, ran in huge circles 
around her, his tail between his legs, his 
long ears flapping, dropped on his belly to 
kiss her feet, her hands, her garments and 
her little face. Such joy as this world seldom 
sees was in them both, and quick tears stung 
the woman’s eyes. The one so dimmed for 
ever to the splendors of the world, the other 
doomed to die—‘‘mebby tomorra; mebby 
nex’ week.” 

And that time she could not brush away 
the marks of that mad rapture, and Jaques 
discovered them. So Marie told him the 
truth, and pleaded for the wild creature that 
was yet so tame, and the ‘rapper rose in his 
wrath and condemned her bitterly. 

“Thees t’ief!’’ he cried, “‘thees robber! 
An’ you let our pauvre petite to play weeth 
heem! By gar, woman! I cannot trus’ 
you!” 

And he raved in anger, all but struck her 
in his rage. 


THE NEXT morning he made her punish- 
ment complete, for he delayed his departure 
until the child was up and fed, and wrapping 
her in her warmest garments, made a sling 
for his back and took her with him. 

Marie wept and wept, and when Big Red 
came and stood like a far sentinel in the 
forest’s edge, looking for the little one, she 
went and tried to coax him to her with the 
ancient wiles of woman. And Big Red, 
remembering, dimly now, the blue-eyed 
woman at Ringdon Farms, crept on his belly 
to her feet, looked up at her with clear 
brown eyes. 

From that day forth Big Red went no 
more to Jaques’ traplines, for he found food 
here where he found love, and the trapper 
got no chance to kill him. But the dog 
missed the child which he had barely found, 
and spent hours watching the cabin yard for 
a sight of her. And then one day, when the 
big snows had come and all the world was 
crackling hard with frost, he knew why he 
had lost her. He had come early to the 
hollow's rim, having been questing for a 
rabbit or a grouse locked beneath some ice- 
rimmed bush, and he saw Jaques go away on 
his snowshoes, saw the child in the sling 
upon his back. 

This was cold weather for so young a 
thing to face, but Jaques had not forgiven 
Marie; feared what he did not know about 
the mysterious animal, which might be 
who could tell?—a loup garou. 

So he took her with him and went away 
into the white wilderness toward the north 
where his distant trapline lay, and the great 
red dog rose from his haunches and followed. 
Far behind he followed, sliding from this 
snowy hillock to that stark rock, keeping 
in the background, catching the scent of 
man and child on the still airs. 

Why he went with them he did not know; 
only the urge within him which had made 
him cross the lake—and kill the wolf-—told 
him to. 

So the short day grew and reached its 
peak and sank toward the everlasting night, 
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not a worry. Forget the 

scarelines—the many threats 
of pyorrhea, bleeding gums and 
other ills. Do these two things 
and be happy once more! 


Visit your dentist regularly. 
Supplement his care by Seushing 
your teeth twice daily with 
Squibb Dental Cream. Then your 
teeth will be as safe as it is 
possible to keep them. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is a safe, 
antacid dentifrice, developed 
especially to guard the danger line, 
oie teeth and gums meet. Squibb’s 
cleans the teeth thoroughly, 
polishes them safely, yet is 
completely free from grit. Squibb’s 
prevents bleeding gums by safe 
cleansing — not by astringents. 
And Squibb’s protects the gums— 
its countless antacid particles 
reach into crevices between gums 
and teeth, clean away food par- 
ticles and combat the germ acids 
that cause decay. 


You'll be delighted with Squibb’s 
—with its pleasant taste — with 
the sense of security it assures. 
Insist on Squibb Dental Cream— 
its use is true economy. 


Paes should be a blessing 





Many dentists advise the use of 


SQUIBB'S ORAL PERBORATE 


in its dry form twice during the weck 
in conjunction with Squibb’s Dental Cream 
as a maximum protection of the teeth. 


| SQUIBB "A name you can trust’’ 


ANTACIDS © Squibb Milk of Magnesia. @ Squibb Milk of Magnesia Wafers. @ Squibb Sodium Bicar. 
bonate. @ VITAMINS © Squibb Adex Tablets—10D. @ Squibb Halibut Oil Concentrate Tablets. @ Squibb 
Cod-Liver Oil. @ Squibb Cod-Liver Oil with Viosterol—10D. ® Squibb Viosterol in Oil—250D. @ Squibb 
Chocolate Flavoured Vitavose (contains Vitamin B for Stimulating Child's Appetite). @ Squibb Vitavose 
(contains Vitamin B for Stimulating Child’s Appetite). HOME NECESSITIES © Squibb Castor 
Oil.@Squibb Liquid Petrolatum. © Squibb Liquid Petrolatum with Agar. © Squibb Liquid Petrolatum 
with Agar and Phenolphthalein. @ Squibb Epsom Salt. @ Squibb Epsom Salt Special. @ Squibb Sodium 
Phosphate. @ Squibb Milk Sugar. @ Squibb Shaving Cream. @ Squibb Dental Cream. @ Squibb Boric 
Acid. @ Squibb Oral Perborate. @ Squibb Glycerine Suppositories—infants and children. $043 
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The care of your hair to-day is not a 
matter for special occasions. At social 
functions, during business hours, or in 
your home, the beauty of your hair un- 
obtrusively but definitely guides your 


companions’ impressions of you. Make 
sure that your hair looks charming always. 


A Nestle Wave assures you of good look- 
ing HEALTHY lustrous hair that requires 
a minimum of attention but gives a maxi- 
mum of charm. 


NESTLE-LEMUR CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
TORONTO 





@ Look for this at- 
tractive Card when 
choosing your hair- 
dresser. Its display 
assures you of a 
genuine Nestle 
Wave, and the use 
of Nestle Labora- 
tory - Tested Pro- 
ducts. 











We Recommend 
yestle 
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Writers Protective Association. 


words of:— 


"So Shy" 


"Vive La France!" 
“Get Goin’ " 


“Wonder Bar" 


other popular successes. 


Know the words to all the popular Stage, Screen and 
Radio Hits! 


The Song Hit Folio.10¢ 


The only authentic publication of the words to popular songs. 
Sponsored by Music Publishers Protective Association and Song 


No need to wonder what the words of certain songs are. Have 
them all at your fingertips in this great folio! Included are 


"| Just Couldn't Take It Baby” 
“Goin' to Heaven On a Mule” 
“Coffee in The Morning, Kisses At Night" 


Each copy carries a coupon which is good for five cents on the purchase 
of any sheet of music for which the words are given in this folio. 


Get Your Copy To-Day! 


Paul L. Schwartz, Publisher, Toronto, Canada. 


by arrangement with Engel-Van Wiseman 


The Words to 


100 


Latest 
Song Hits 


him, to bring warmth to his heart. He 
teetered on uncertain feet, so strangely 
eager was he to go racing down and gambol 
before her, belly to earth, flagged tail wav- 
ing. But there was still enough caution in 


him to make him look at Jaques swinging | 


the axe. 

All through the short autumn he went 
almost daily to look at the cabin and to 
watch the child. 

But autumn died suddenly on a night 
when the grey skies lowered and the sound 
of snow hissed in the forest. Big Red stayed 
in his cave, a snug place beneath a tree's 
roots which he had found and dug deep 
enough to suit him, all that night, and by 
morning the world of the lake and the woods 
about was white and still as death itself. 
The ducks had migrated overnight, it 


| seemed, though they had been gradually 
| becoming scarcer for a fortnight, and he did 


not know where to appease his hunger. 
He was always hungry, his heavy coat of 


shining brick-red fur was somewhat loose on | 


his body. But that body was hard as iron, 
its muscles taut along its bones. He was 
lean and fit to the last ounce. So he searched 
for food and found the scent, warm on the 
snow and plain to sight, of several rabbits, 
two of which he caught and promptly de- 
voured. But this snow was new to him. It 
constituted a menace which he was later to 
understand and fear. 
and never again through the long months 
that followed was it to disappear. It grew 
deeper, more solid with every storm; the 
cold which descended now glazed its surface; 
the woods were silent, empty. The rabbits 
became scarcer with his inroads on them. 


And then something happened which | 


drove all thought of the cabin from his 
mind. At the edge of a frozen stream beyond 
a clump of willows, he came face to face with 
another dog. He stopped, startled, and 
looked in amazement at this great gaunt 
creature, as tall as he, with the pointed 
muzzle, the sharp ears, the coat of thick grey 
fur and the round, thick brush of tail which 
stood straight out behind. But he had not 
long to look, for the eyes of this dog shone 
instantly with savage fire and it came for 
him like a streak. It snapped and slashed 
at him, leaped away, came back and slashed 
again, and before Big Red knew it he was 
bleeding in a dozen places. But then some- 
thing in him—that same thing which had 
driven him, dying, across the lake, stroke 
by stubborn stroke—rose up in him like a 
tide and he flung himself forward against 
this enemy. It was a terrible battle, and it 
lasted from ten o’clock in the morning until 


well after noon, and when it was finished the | 


big red dog walked stiffly home to his cave 
beneath the tree, and the grey one lay 
beside the frozen creek, stark and dead. 


Big Red did not know that he had killed a | 


wolf. 


HE WAS hungrier than ever when next he 
went abroad, and with the old urge he 
scouted in the country round the cabin. 


And here, in a cold blue dusk, he came upon | 


the first mark of destiny. He found a marten 
squatted on the snow which did not run 
when he pounced on it; and which, when he 
killed it savagely and began to eat, seemed 
fast to the snow. He found why this was so, 
when he almost broke his teeth on a steel 
trap which dangled from it, and which was 


| securely chained. 


"Over Somebody Else's Shoulder” 


| crimes in the wilderness 


“There's Something About A Soldier” 


He had come upon Jaques Petri’s trap- 
line; and he had committed that crime of 
he had robbed a 
trap. 

But Big Red did not know all this. He 
only knew that he had found food ready 
to his jaws, that here was something to be 


| investigated. 


“This Little Piggie Went to Market,” and many 


At Every 
Up-to-Date 
Newsdealer 





And so he came again, farther away this 
time, and got himself a meal on a snowshoe 
rabbit which, like the marten, could not run 
away. And he became a raider of Jaques’ 
traplines. 

And Jaques Petri shook his mittened fists 
to heaven and swore volubly, black in the 
face with anger. He knew by the tracks 
which Big Red left behind him frankly, 
that this was not a wolf but a dog, for the 


| padded feet were long and narrow, where 


It covered the world | 
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Itching Rash 
Quickly Healed 


“For more than a month ” writes 
one woman, “I had a rash on my hand 
which was something like ringworm. 
I tried various treatments, but it re- 
sisted them all. At last I started to use 
Resinol Ointment, and was amazed 
when a small amount healed my 
trouble.’’ 

If you suffer from itching or pimply skin, get 


Resinol from your druggist today and apply 
it freely to the irritated spots. See how quickly 


discomfort is relieved and the skin begins to 
improve. 





Our Spring Song 
is A Surf Song 


With our lazy Sun Decks as first 
balcony, the sea for a stage, and 
a backdrop of clear blue sky, the 
breakers are putting on a contin- 
uous show for all our spring 
guests. To every one attending 
the performance we offer a com- 
plete program for a sparkling 
spring holiday. Golf. Riding. 
Tennis. Squash courts. Game 
rooms. Health baths. Inspired 
food. Music and hotel entertain- 
ments. American and European 
plans. Moderate rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 





“Let them know 
I have 


GRAY 
_ HAIR? 


I should say NOT!”’ 


Why give anybody a chance to think 
you are older than you are? It’s easy to 
bring warm, even color to gray streaks. 
Comb clear, water-white liquid through 
hair and lustrous color comes: black, 
brown, auburn, blonde... Dainty to use. 
Hair stays soft—takes wave or curl. Washes 
without fading. Entirely SAFE. Millions 
know Mary T. Goldman’s. Ask for it by 
name at your drug or department store. 
Test it FIRREE ~ Send for Free Test 


Outfit. Try on single lock snipped from hair. 
See results first. Mail coupon. 


r—~MARY T. GOLDMAN—4 


| 8573 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. | 
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It was late and the traffic outside had stilled. 
Paul shrugged, started to turn, swung back. 
It was as if the almost physical pressure of 
her gaze forced him to further confession. 

“I’m going anyway. There's a lady friend 
of mine all set to make trouble.”’ 

“Trouble?” 

“Yes, but not the kind you’re thinking. 
She’s loaned me money a couple of times 
and now she thinks I’m going to dad and 
ask him for a cool thousand bucks.” 

““Ah-h!”’ 

“Yes—ah. Pretty mess, isn’t it. But I’ve 
come clean with you anyhow and I’m going 
to fix everything up. I'll start at something 
in a new place. These people I’m mixed 
with wouldn’t give me a chance here.”’ 

“You mean—you're going—to leave me?” 

“T’ll send for you as soon as I get started 
somewhere and raise the price. Then 
we re 

That was all she heard. There seemed 
rushing sounds, an immense vacuum. When 
she roused, Verley found that she was lying 
on her bed, with a glass of water on the table 
beside her. 

She called twice for Paul, but he did not 
come. Dizzily, she got to her feet and 
blundered into the living room. It was 
empty. His hat and coat were gone. A note 
was on the table. 

‘I’m sorry to have to beat it like this but 
there isn’t any other way now. Dad will see 
that you make out all right. Give him a 
ring and tell him all he should know. I'll 
pay back all the money. It won’t take me 
long when I get going. Good-by, Paul.” 


“COULD I bring Jimmy into have a look at 
daddy’s picture, mum? He’s a new boy and 
he sits with me in school.” 

“All right, Paul, if you take your rubbers 
off.”” 

Verley watched him, her adoration in her 
glance. He was tall and straight, with 
perfect features and clear skin. Her eyes 
misted as she listened. 

“That’s my dad. Isn’t he swell looking? 
That’s when he come out of college. He’s 
the best writer there is anywhere. He did 
plays for the Jubilee they had years ago. 
That’s what I’m going to do, write plays.” 

“But where is he now?” 

“Over in Yurrup somewheres. His health 
give out with him working so hard on that 
Jubilee one and he’s been there years and 
years, ever since before I was born.” 

“Before you was born! Gee!” 

“Yeah. I ain’t ever seen him, but when I 
get bigger me’n mum’s going over to see 
him. Won't that be swell?” 

“Uh-huh. But I'd sooner have my daddy 
at home.”’ 

“Look. Here’s our scrapbook with his 
pictures in it 'n everything. Mum cut these 
out when the Jubilee play was on.” 

“But you ain't ever seen him?” 

“Not yet. But we got all these pictures 
and mum’s told me about him a hundred 
thousand times.”’ 

“He’s a good-looker all right, but I like 
having my daddy home. He takes me places 
’n everything.” 

‘Well, has he ever been to Yurrup?” 

“No, we lived in Boston once. That’s all, 
‘sides here.” 





“Huh. Daddy’s been all over Yurrup, 
cities ’n towns ’n French 'n everything.”’ 

“Come now, Paul,” Verley called It 
getting late and Jimmy’s mother will be 
wondering where he is.”’ 

She. heard their shrill good-bys, then 
Paul was back, standing beside her. “‘I | 
wish daddy couldn’t ever write,’ he said 
passionately. 
father.”’ 

“But Jimmy’s father didn’t have to go 
away for his health. Is Jimmy a nice boy?” 

“Sure. ‘Course he ain’t been here long 
but he’s never said ‘Miz Seck-ratary’ to me. 
If he does I'll punch him.” 

“But he won't, dear. 
now?” 

““No-o, not since grandpa died.’”’ He went 
slowly upstairs. 

“Special delivery, m’am.” 
postman at the door. 

The letter had the day’s date and had 
only come from the next town. She trembled | 
as she tore it open. 


The others don’t 


It was the | 


“I’m on my way back home,”’ she 
read, “‘and I can’t quite make the grade. 
Please come as soon as possible and help 
me finish the journey. Paul.” 

It was the scrawling penmanship she 
knew so well, but sloppily written. Had he 
been drunk when he wrote it? 

Somehow the night passed. Hour after 
hour she tried to harden her resolve never to 
relent, but when morning came she gave 
Paul his lunch to take to school and caught 
the bus to the town. 

The address was a cheap boarding house 
and Verley hesitated before she rang the 
bell. A frowsy woman led her along an 
uninviting corridor and knocked at a door. 

“Come in,” called a voice. 

Slowly Verley entered. 

A man was on the bed of coarse tumbled 
sheets, a gaunt, emaciated creature, un- | 
washed, unshaven, almost bald. Only the 
dark eyes, sunken in their sockets, made her | 
believe it was Paul. 

“Greetings, Verley.” 
husky, unnatural. 

“Paul' It—it can’t be you?’”’ She stood, 
bewildered, against the shut door. 

“‘Not as handsome as I used to be, am I? 
Changes of time, dear lady. But permit 
me to say, Verley, that you’re looking 
splendid. Really, you’re lovely.” 

“Paul, how —”’ | 

| 


His voice was 


A dull color flooded his blotched skin. 

Step by step Verley crossed to the bed | 
and put out her hand to touch his. But he | 
drew back from her, his parched lips parted | 
in a mocking grin. 

“Better not. Wait till you’ve got me | 
home and cleaned a bit.”’ 

His tone stood her back. ‘“‘What do you 
want?” she whispered. 

He started to grin again, then coughed | 
until his bed shook. “‘Listen,’” he gasped. | 
“Cut out the beating around. I’m down and | 
out, girlie. I tried, every way, to make a go 
at things, but the breaks were against me. | 
Now you've got to take me back with you. | 
After all, I’m your lawful wedded husband.”’ 
His voice ended in a whine. 

“‘I—can’t.”’ It cost her fearful effort. 

“But you've got to. I—I'll keep out of 
sight. I He was in a sort of terror, en- 
tirely without shame, gasping his words. 

“T couldn’t.’’ She braced herself. ‘‘Paul, 
I've lived through everything or I couldn't 
talk like this. I loved you more than many 
women could love, just lived on that love. I 
thought you were the finest man God ever 
made. Then, what you did She wilted. 
There was one chair in the room and she sat 
in it suddenly, her agony in her eyes. 

“Sure you loved me, Verley. And if I’d 
got back on my feet—”’ | 

“Paul! Don’t!” She cried out at him. | 
“Do you know I wrote the plays you prom- | 
ised the committee, the three of them, and 
they thought it was your work. I worked 
day and night to do it, and all the time your 
father was looking for you, and that woman 
wanting her money. But I did it—somehow. 
I paid the woman her thousand with the | 
fifteen hundred the committee gave me for 
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and the man had found four marten, a mink 
and a small black fox, whose pelts he added 
to his burden. At noon he fed the child, 
melted some snow in a tiny cup over a 
micmac fire and gave it her to drink, and 


| Big Red watched him from behind a clump 
of fir. 


He made the circle of his line and was well 
on the way back toward the south when a 
sound stopped him in his tracks, his head up, 
his rifle clutched in his hand. This was a 
far, faint sound that sang in the still air, and 
Big Red heard it, too—the long, bell-like 
baying of a pack in flight, the howling of 
wolves. 

Jaques Petri was a brave man, and had he 


| been alone would have feared little. But the 
|child was a handicap. 


Also he knew the 
hazard of the coming night when he could 
not watch all ways at once. So he dropped 
his pelts from his belt, looked to his snow- 
shoes, saw that his magazine was full, and 
slid out on a long racing stride through the 
woods that carried him forward at top 
speed. There were shadows among the 
trees now, the light was going fast, but he 
was not so far from the cabin and felt that 
he could make it. Behind him Big Red 
swung into his steady ambling lope, his 


| long ears flying with a rhythmic grace. The 


miles sped backward. But now and again 
the ringing cry came from behind and each 
time the trapper glanced across his shoulder, 
redoubled his efforts. 

He glanced anxiously at the trees about, 
debating whether or not to swing the child 
up into one, follow her himself. But the 
terrible thought that if—just if—sompething 
should happen to him the little one would be 
left to the mercy of the woods, a lingering 
death, deterred him. So he fled like a shadow 
among shadows and was coming nearer to 
the head of the dip that housed his: cabin 
far below, when fate reached down and 
struck him. The lacing of his right snowshoe 
broke beneath his thrust and he fell sprawl- 
ing, his feet at right angles. There -was a 
sharp, distinct sound in the still dusk, the 
crack of strong bone, and Jaques Petri rolled 
over with a broken ieg. The child, whimper- 
ing, was thrown clear of him, tangled in the 
sling—and the cry of the running wolves 
was clear in the forest. With a terrible 
effort he got to his knee, crawled to Francie, 


| set her before him and turning with his rifle 


cocked at his shoulder, faced his destiny. 
He remembered to say a little prayer for the 
soul of the child. 

And the long grey shadows of the snow 
country swept down upon him. 

There were nine of them, great savage 
fellows, their eyes green in the dusk, their 
short ears up with the excitement of a kill, 
their bushy tails straight out, a sinister and 
deadly pack. They swept by within ten feet 
of Big Red in the shadow and paid him no 
heed. 

And then the rifle spoke and the leader of 
them all rolled head down in a graceful arc, 
lay kicking on the snow. The rest split by 
him and circled the kneeling man, silent 
now and watching, their fangs showing in 
the dying light. Back by a clump of spruce 








Mrs. Secretary 


(Continued from page 2!) 








stranger Pauls, moving about her. But she 
made her lips move. 

“What is it, Paul?”’ 

‘Not much.”’ He laughed, brittle and 
harsh. “This. I’ve spent every nickel of 
their blasted fifteen hundred, and I couldn't 
write the thing they want if they gave me 
fifteen thousand.” 

“Couldn't?” 

“Don’t look as though you’re half-stewed, 
Verley.”” His voice was rougher. “‘You've 


Big Red sank and shivered at the shot, | -- 


but he did not run. He heard the gun again, 
saw another grey dog die, saw the man 
turning and turning, watching, wasting no 
shot. For some unknown reason the hackles 
were rising on his back, his flews shaking 
upward loosely from his fangs. 

Another+shot, another that missed -the 
grey shapes circling faster, six of them now 

and then something happened that | 
snapped a tautness in Big Red's soul. 

The child by the man’s feet cried—a 
wailing sound of fear. 

And Big Red leaped like a flaming bolt to 
land over the leader’s carcass in the circle 
with the man. For one fateful second 
Jaques’ gun whirled toward him, then swung 
away. And Big Red charged the mélée. No 
leap and slash for him, no in and out with } 
cowardly snaps at a hamstring. He caught 
his enemy by the throat and went quite! 
mad with fury. The long grey fur was thick, | 
but the hard white teeth were long, and in 
three howling minutes, without a loosening 
second, they had ground and torn the life | 
away behind it. The great dog, shook his 
head and, fighting as he had fought that day 
by the stream, he leaped for another foe 
Once again the trapper fired, waited, fired 
again. 

At the dying howls of their mates, the 
last remaining pair turned and fled back 
into the forest the way they had come, and | 
Big Red let go his grinding hold, dropped | 
what he held. 

In the dim light he watched them go, his | 
head low, his forelegs spread, ready to leap | 
and charge should they return. And on his} 
knee in the grim circle Jaques, the trapper, | 
looked at him, with shaking lips that smiled. | 
With a trembling hand he raised the cower- | 
ing child and thrust her forward. 

Slowly Big Red took his gaze from the | 
shadows beyond, slowly he turned, softly | 
he nudged the little Francie with his un-| 
speakable muzzle, kissed her groping wee | 
hands. 


AND TWO hours later, Marie, weeping with | 
fear at the long delay, wringing her hands in | 
the dim white yard, saw a strange procession | 
creeping slowly down the long dip from the | 
north—-a man who crawled on hands and | 


knees, a child stumbling beside him, andj | 


close to the two, leaning anxiously in against | 
the little one as if to protect her from all | 
the world, a gaunt red dog as big as a wolf. | 
Rushing to meet them she shrieked and | 
fell upon her knees, touching them all with | 
anguished hands. 
“Oh, mon dieu!"’ she wept, ‘“‘what ees thees 
thing! What happens, Jaques, mon cher?” 
“A miracle,”’ the trapper answered, ‘‘the 
wolves, they catch us by the forest's edge. | 
Me, I have thees broken leg, an’ thees’’ 
he reached a shaking hand to Big Red's neck | 
“thees king of all dogs, thees lover of the | 
great heart, he leap an’ fight weeth me, back | 
to back, shoulder to shoulder, like one good | 
man—-w’en the little Francie cry. Salut, 
le rot!” 
And raising himself on his one good knee | 
he raised his hand to his forehead. 





got to know some day, and here’s every- 
thing. I can’t write anything, and I never 
have. That play of mine the Red Cross used, 
I copied from a South African college paper. 
Just had to fix it the merest bit to fit our 
bunch like a glove.”’ 

“And you--you—never did it at all?! 
Verley felt that her body had turned to ice. | 
Every emotion had deadened. 

“Right. And my luck stayed with me. [| 
got an Australian paper telling about a 
three-day play a chap had planned for his 
town. There was just the frame of it, but I 
passed the sketch on the Jubilee Committee 
and got fifteen hundred from them. They're 
to give another fifteen hundred when it’s 
finished, so I only half-gypped them.”” He 
laughed again, more harshly. 

“And—now?” 

“Paul will be taking a trip abroad for his 
health.” 

She did not speak ‘but watched him as if 
fascinated, her very heart-beats in her eyes. 
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All men prefer them, but only if their hair is 
really blonde, with that shimmer of gold and 
that fascinating sparkle. If your hair is faded, 
muddy, darkening, stringy—don’t give up. But 
don't dye, either! Try BLONDEX, the special 
shampoo designed for light hair, now used by 
millions of blondes all over the world. BLONDEX 
is a fine rich-lathering powder that naturally 
brings new golden color, gleaming lustrousness 
to the drabbest light hair. Try it and see. Get 
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A Father Laks alt 
His Daughter 


“I am to her, amusing and intractable by 


turns: in a sense lovable because of my 


innocence, as innocence is gauged by her 
world. But almost never am | on terms of 
equality or understanding." 

So many fathers find themselves inarticulate 
when it comes to talking of their ideals for a 
daughter's rule of life! 

Garrett 


Elliott tells of his hopes for his growing daugh- 


In this deeply sincere discussion, 


ter—and in doing so, echoes the thoughts of 


thousands of fathers everywhere. 





understanding to escape some of the more 
obvious pitfalls. 

And because so much of her life must be 
lived with other women, I can hope for my 
daughter some things in relation to her own 
sex. 

And first of these, that she may be saved 
from a certain triviality of thought and act 
and life. .I am not so unwise as to bring so 
broad a judgment against womankind. I 
am speaking of the exception, perhaps, or, 
in a wider field, of the incidental attitude 
that creeps into many women’s lives; the 
attitude that living life arduously is an 
infringment on some inalienable right. How 
many times do you hear the phrase, “‘I do 
my own work,” used in the tone of one who 
labors under a stark injustice. I would hope 
for my daughter that she think more clearly 
than that; that she realize that women, no 
less than men, have their obligation to live 
by the sweat of their brow. There are many 
shades of this obligation, but there are no 
free rides on this road of life. 

I would not like her even to hide behind 
the excuse of the bearing and rearing of 
children as a woman’s whole job, because 
the bearing of children involves but a few 
years out of life, and much of the rearing of 
them is attended to by agencies outside the 
home. I would like her to realize fully that 
the task of living, in the life that is hers, is a 
full-time job. 

I would wish for her in her relation to 
other women certain eternal reticences, 
certain inhibiting loyalties. 

A multitude of men know things about 
their fellows that they would so much rather 
not know, because many women have a 
way of making common property of the 
weaknesses, failings or peccadilloes of their 
husbands. It is the stuff of conversation 
about many a bridge table. Yet both the 
world and the bridge would be better if it 
found no place there. 

To take a minor instance. I remember 
hearing of a husband who was accustomed 
to count his money out of a little black 
purse. Something innocent enough. I might 
have seen it for myself and thought nothing 
of it. But I heard of it through his wife, and 
that origin gave it a peculiar sjgnificance. 
The incident was bright and amusing 
enough, even as retailed at second hand, but 
it left an indelible impression. 1 could not 
think of him apart from that picture. I 
found myself wondering about it, waiting to 
see it. I caught myself finding in him little 
unsuspected meannesses. His wife had 
pilloried him. She had not meant to do so; 
of that I am very sure. Probably some little 
rankling difference had led her on; a casual 
difference born out of nothing. But all the 
time I was pitying him, and it is not good 
for a man to be pitied because of his wife. 

And so I have hoped for my daughter 
that she may have the high wisdom to keep 
her own counsel in all that pertains to her 
own human relationships; that if she has 
sorrows or disappointments or disillusion- 
ments she shall not syndicate them, for 
grievances grow that way, and become hard 
and cruel in the ielling and retelling, and 
there is no power under heaven to stop 
their course. 

It is my unwavering hope that my 


daughter should marry because, it seems to 
me, that only in such relationship can she 
have the fullest and happiest life. 

And because in married life sex plays its | 
crucial part, I would hope for her a proper | 
and sane understanding of its place in that 
relationship. I would hope for her that | 
she may be wholly free from that perverted | 
viewpoint that makes of sex something 
faintly nasty. I would like her to approach 
it with the clear consciouness that anything 
that God made so strong and imperative, 
man by his reticences and false emphasis 
cannot degrade. To think otherwise is to 
defame God. 

But I would also hope for her the realiza- 
tion that, primitive and basic as the sex 
relationship is, it is not primary. It will 
not support the relationship of two people 
through life. 

I think it important to mention this 
because, I believe, in their thinking many 
women have reasoned otherwise. They have 
given sex the credit, or discredit, for actions 
that spring from it only distantly. Starved 
emotions, failures of understanding, un- 
compromising attitudes. These are the 
disrupting forces, and here sex plays only a 
minor part. And so I hope for my daughter 
the wisdom to give this impelling force its 
proper perspective. 


I WOULD HOPE for my daughter the 
realization that the success or failure of the 
marriage venture is essentially her business. 
There is no justice, I know, in asking that 
the woman should give to this mutual 
contract a greater interest and attention 
than should the man. Many a woman has 
gone down to disastrous rout championing 
that wholly sound contention. But it is a 
melancholy satisfaction at best to be right 
among the embers of your hopes and dreams. 

I would like my daughter to be wiser than 
that; to realize that, whatever the merits 
of the abstract case, she has the greatest 
stake in any marriage venture because she 
has more to lose by its failure. 

The man has his interests apart, his activi- 
ties, his friends. Many, perhaps most of 
them, come to him wholly divorced from 
this business of being married. He can, if 
need be, fall back entirely on this side of 
his life. For the wife there is no such 
secondary outlet. Her interests, her activi- 
ties, her friends, her social status, focus 
entirely about her married life. It behooves | 
her to protect her investment, and so I 
would hope for her the wisdom to play her 
cards well. 

She should know that men and women are 
not counterparts but complementary; that 
marriage of two people whose thoughts 
were one, even if possible, would be a dull 
and deadening business. So I would hope 
for my daughter what, I believe, is the sum 
of the attributes of a successful marriage: 
that she should at least understand thoughts 
and aspirations and actions and attitudes 
in which she cannot share. 

I would hope for her the wisdom to leave 
the man she marries some place where she 
does not intrude; some interests aside from 
hers, some friends, some thoughts. He will 
find them anyway, but they will stand to 
her credit if they are accorded graciously. 

I would hope that she would leave to 
him, too, his minor liberties. The right to 
govern his comings and goings, within 
reason, realizing that a spoiled dinner is 
less irremediable than a spoiled disposition. 
The right to decide as to his own tastes and 
inclinations and behavior. The right to 
regulate his personal life. Because, inci- 
dental as these may all appear, liberties 
become dear as they are withheld. 

I would, of course, hope for my daughter 
the utmost of happiness in her married 
relationship; but I cannot shut my eyes to 
the possibility that it may not be wholly 
happy, that she may be faced with failures, 
disillusionments, disloyalties. 

In such a situation I can hope for her 
only a dignity that will protect her against 
retaliation; the knowledge that it is only 
the little emotions that are bickered about, 
and that nagging and quarrelling with men, 
whatever its apparent justification, will 
only destroy herself. 
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BEWITCHING MOUTH 
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Don't envy the dazzling 
smiles of others 


... when film is removed your own teeth 
will delight you with their brilliance 


@ 9 times out of 10 it’s not the teeth 
themselves but sticky, stubborn film 
that robs teeth of their beauty. When 
once this film is removed, teeth gleam 
again with undimmed brilliance. Acid- 
producing germs that cause decay, are 
glued by film to teeth, where they attack 
enamel and destroy the part beneath. 

Film absorbs stains from food and 
smoking. That’s what makes teeth look 
dingy and unattractive. Thus removing 
film does two things— keeps teeth 
gleaming and helps prevent dreaded 
tooth decay. 

Pepsodent contains a special cleans- 
ing and polishing material — more 
effective in removing film—softer and 
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NOT AT ALL, ANN. BUT 
YOU COULD IMPROVE IT BY 
USING PEPSODENT, THE 
SPECIAL FILM-REMOVING 
TOOTH PASTE. MY OENTIST 
SAYS YOU HAVE TO RE- 
MOVE THE FILM TO GET RID 
OF THE FOOD AND SMOKING 
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therefore safer. This discovery is con- 
tained in Pepsodent exclusively. That's 
why it is termed the “special film- 
removing” tooth paste. 
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Chatelaine has an easy plan for Canadian 
women and girls to receive a weekly allow- 
ance for those little things needed every 
day of the year—and particularly at the 
holiday season. 

Chatelaine presents this great opportunity 
for reqular earnings. 

Chatelaine offers commission and weekly 
bonuses to all Canadian girls and 
women who would like to introduce 
this outstanding women's magazine 
to their friends. 

Send your enquiry today—Address 
Local Representatives’ Dept. 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 2 





It pays to look your best 


at all times 


Cuticura Soap 
will do much to help you. Con- 


taining medicinal and healing 


properties, it protects the skin 
and keeps it in a healthy con- 
dition. 


Price 25c. 


Canadian Depot: Lyman Agencies, Limited, 
286 St. Paul Street. W., Montreal. 
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They called Her 
“OLD MAID”... | 










she’s MRS. igo! | 





Natural a - 
Youthful Lips win...Paint repelled 


For awhile, she made the mistake of —_ 
no lipstick—because she refused to loo 
painted! No need to have your lips look 
pale, old-maidish, or painted! 

It is now possible to give lips youthful 
color men admire, without risking a painted 
look; That way is Tangee, with its magic 
color-change principle. As you put Tangee on 
it changes from orange in the stick to a blush- 
rose, just right for you—your natural color. 
Special Tangee cream base prevents chapping. 


New Face Powder 
Tangee Face Powder now 
contains the magic Tangee 
color principle. Gives a soft 
underglow, makes your skin 
look younger, fresher, more 
natural. Prevents powdery, 
mask-like effect. Like Tangee 
Lipstick its color matches 
your natural skin tones. 
Palmers Ltd., 750 Vitre St. 
West, Montreal, Canada. 









Bring out that 
HIDDEN CHARM 


in your hair 

EW improved Wildroot Wave Powder 
makes a whole pint of professional 
waveset for a fewcents. Makes beautiful last- 
ing waves—brings out beauty of hair. You 
make your own wave set by mixing powder 
with water at home. Guaranteed to keep in- 
definitely. Leaves no white flakes. Dries rap. 
idly. Approved by Good Housekeeping Bu- 
reau. Simple finger waving directions in every 
package. At all toilet 

] goods counters. 


35¢ 


MAKES 3 PINTS 
15¢ MAKES 1 PINT 





New improved 


WILDROOT 
WAVE POWDER 


| brusquely. 


you, and had the rest of it for when Paul 
was born 
“Paul!” 


“Yes, your son. He was born the next 


| spring. I named him after you.” 


The room was utterly still except for the 
man’s raspy breathing, and it seemed an 
eternity before he could speak. 

““What’s he—he like?” 

“Like you were, Paul. 
ing, exactly like you.” 

‘““Does he—know?”’ 

“No, Paul. He thinks you're the most 
clever father in the world and that you're in 
Europe for your health. I’ve had your 
picture where he can see it ever since he was 
big enough and I’ve told him how wonderful 
you are—” 

“But the people that know—they 

“They don’t know. They think you wrote 
the plays, that you send me money. But it’s 
money I’ve earned and that your father left 
me when he died. I have a friend in France 
and arranged for him to write to me regu- 
larly, typewritten addresses. People think 
they are letters from you.” 

“And if I die I suppose the friend 
His voice tried weakly to bluster. 

“T had the letters written for Paul’s sake. 
The ones who wanted to hurt me called me 
‘Mrs. Secretary.’ They said you married me 
in order to have a cheap typist. The children 
used to shout it at Paul when he first went 
to school.” 

The man moistened his lips with his 
tongue. “‘I—I don’t see why—why—” His 
voice trailed off. 

“Because, Paul, I want our boy to think 
that you are what I thought you were. 
Don’t you see that’s why I can’t take you 
home?” She was almost shrill. 

There was a sudden rapping at the door. 

“That’s a doctor,’’ said Paul. “‘They sent 
for one. You won’t go?” 

“No, not yet. I’ll wait till he’s gone.”’ 

She stepped into the hallway and gazed 
from its dingy window until the doctor 
came out. ‘How is he?’’ she asked in a low 
tone. 

The doctor shrugged. ‘‘A wreck,” he said 
“Booze and drugs. He said 
you'd pay the bill.” 

She fumbled to get her money, then stood 
before she could go into the room again. All 
her resolutions, all the years between, were 
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What | Wish 
for My Daughter 
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am not wholly disappointed because I am 


| not quite so sure what beauty is, but I do 


know that it is infinitely less tangible than 
what I had first hoped for her. 

I had hoped that she would be clever, 
again with possibly undue optimism. And I 
find that she is not remotely clever as 
cleverness is rated by the schools, and I am 
not unduly depressed because I glimpse at 
intervals the burgeoning of qualities of 
understanding that impress me as more 
serviceable in this workaday world than all 


fleeing her. She saw only Paul, in need, 
wanting her. 

“Paul! My Paul!’’ she sobbed. She kissed 
his wasted cheeks and fever-baked lips, 
stroked him, loving, caressing. 
you home.” 

He started, had another fit of coughing. 
“‘But—him—the boy—”’ he gasped. 

“Don’t,” she cried. “‘It’ll come all right. 
I never meant I didn’t want you, Paul.”’ 

“Don’t cry, Verley.’’ His hands were 
trembling on the sheets. ‘‘The boy thinks 
I’m a wiz?” 

“Never mind that,” she whispered. 
go and see about having you moved.”’ 


io 


“SORRY, LADY, but you can’t go in 
there.” It was a policeman who stopped 
Verley in the hall. A small crowd was there 
near Paul’s door, other roomers, the help, 
another policeman. 

She caught at the wall. 
managed. 

“The guy in the room there took an over- 
dose. He's passed out. Smith’s the name 
he’s been usin’ Say, sorry, lady 
‘*‘Way, there. This lady’s fainted.”’ 

“And I got word today, Paul, that your 
father is dead.”” Verley was holding him so 
that he could not see her face and the 
terrific suffering there. ‘‘The message said 
he talked about-—-about—you—at the very 
last. He—was very—proud of you.” 

“Gosh, mum, I won't ever really see him.” 
Paul’s lips were quivering. ‘“They’ll wish 
they hadn’t said them things to me now.” 

He stood by her side and stroked her 
hair with his young warm hands as if he 
could smooth all the hurt away, but he 
did not sob as she had expected. 

She had placed his father’s photograph on 
the table beside them before she told him, 
and for a long time they stayed there. Then 
he stirred. 

“There’s Jimmy coming. 
play.” 

Verley 


“‘Wh-why?”’ she 


I’m going to 


suddenly knew he had _ been 


watching the street all the while, and the | 


fact pierced her like another pain. 

She bowed her head after he had gone. 
“Please God help me to make him under- 
stand - 

Her whisper died abruptly. She lifted up 
and sat there, gazing, a long, long time, at 
the photograph, 





the cut-and-dried knowledge that I had 
hoped for her. 


I had hoped that she would be good, 


according to all the old Verbotens in which I | 


myself was reared. And I have been 
appalled by the way so many of them have 
been swept aside, and relieved that out of 
the wreck she has managed to salvage for 
herself a standard of conduct that is no less 
sound, and is undoubtedly more frank and 
open and understanding. And these, I 
believe, are great virtues. 

It is a little disconcerting to realize how 
sharply so many of one’s ideas and hopes 
have changed; it seems to leave so little 
solid ground on which to base one’s hopes. 
And yet, over so many centuries, men and 
women themselves have changed so little, 
torn by the same jealousies, moved by the 
same loyalties, that one may look back 
upon the human drama he has seen and 
known, and hope for one who holds so 
much of his thought, the wisdom and 
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on the assumption that he would like to be 
popular with those of his own age. Although 
he may seem to care only for the approval 
of adults, I think it would be found that he 
would much prefer the goodwill of those of 
his own age, provided it could be obtained 
without his losing caste. If such assumption 
be true, and the parents really are anxious 
to undo some of their unfortunate training, 
they will have to humanize their son by 
trying to get him into social groups of his 
own age and try to make him feel at home. 
Often a girl friend can humanize sucha young 
man more effectively than anyone else. One 
should not go on the assumption that because 
he is not a good mixer he doesn’t want to be. 
One can with assurance work on the opposite 
idea. But one must “‘save his face’ or no 
good will be accomplished. If the young man 
begins to find that by accepting a lesser 
place he is more acceptable socially, he will 
probably not be so anxious to seek and to 
hold the limelight. 

As for Celia, her parents should be care- 
ful to assure her in an indirect manner of 
their affection and her security. Also, that 
neither is contingent upon her success in 
showing off. They should also see to it that 
she gets plenty of opportunity to play with 
children of her own age. Children who will 
not be dominated by her are better play- 
mates than the opposite. Furthermore, it 
would be better for her not to be too much in 
the company of adults. This will obviate the 
necessity of preventing her from showing 


off. Her music might be kept in the back- 
ground although this should not be over 
done, else she might lose interest in it. 

Children who are too assertive soon make 
themselves unpopular. It isn’t so bad so | 
long as they are quite young, but as they 
grow up they should be taught that “‘hog- | 
ging the limelight”’ is bound to stir up jealous | 
criticism and that it is a fruitful way of not 
making friends and of losing the friends one | 
has made. Society may tolerate for a while | 
the person who lords it over his former | 
friends, but it never forgives him and only | 
waits for the opportunity to take him down 
a peg’or two. When that occasion comes, | 
as it assuredly will some day, society is | 
absolutely relentless and will take its ‘‘pound | 
of flesh.’’ Such being the case, it behooves 
parents to.see to it that they are not pushing 
their boy or girl into the limelight and mak- 
ing him or her what is known as “‘conceited”’. | 
If they feel that they haven’t done this | 
unduly and yet their child is too assertive, 
it is just possible they will find the cause in 
some feeling of insecurity. The child may | 
imagine that he is unwanted or unloved, 
or is jealous of some brother or sister who 
seems to him to be getting a good deal of 
attention. 

Assertiveness is an excellent trait of 
character up to a point. Parents should be 
careful not to crush out self-confidence but 
they must be sure to see that it is not given 
free rein because society will certainly take | 
its toll later on. 





Month by month, Dr. G. Elmore Reaman, noted child psychologist will discuss the 


daily problems faced by every parent—problems which concern children of all 
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The Wearing of 
the New Hats 
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to an extreme, but if you aré fair to middling 
in stature, this same extreme droop which is 
so smart on the tall woman will tend to look 
somewhat dowdy, since it will unquestion- 
ably detract from your height. 

As to the angle at which you should wear 
your hat, it’s nice to know that there’s no 
such thing as a hard-and-fast rule this 
season. That, too, is a matter for individu- 
ality,to decide. Once you’ve chosen your 
hat it is your business and nobody else’s, 
just how wind-blown is your beret, how 
provocative your sailor, how piratical your 
Desperado. Daisies on brims, roses on 
crowns, veils on berets, stiffly lacquered 
quills athwart schoolma’am creations, taf- 
feta bows on straw and patent leather on 
taffeta, paper panamas in pastels, and sports 
felts banded with ‘‘blazer’’ stripes, plaid 
trimmings to match plaid scarfs. Whichever 
hat is your hat, you'll want to keep it crisp 
and smart through the summer months. 
For that is one delightful thing about the 
hats this spring. They’re the perfect com- 
plement for light, fluttery summer frocks. 
Give your hat the same attention you do 
your frocks and your coats. Just as you 
have these cleaned and pressed occasionally, 
take your hat to a milliner and have it 
professionally rejuvenated. A couple of 


these 


help you with those questions you've been wanting to discuss 
Dr. Reaman welcomes personal enquiries from readers. Those of 


columns. 


treatments during the season will ensure its 
keeping its original smart lines. Do this, 
for it’s an economical investment. 

The odd spot of home care won’t harm 
your hat, either. When, inadvertently, the 
brim has acquired a crumpled, tired appear- 
ance, lay it on your ironing board and over 
it place a piece of tissue paper or a cloth; 
then with a not too hot iron press out the 
crumples very lightly, being very careful 
not to stretch the material and thereby ruin | 
the shape of the hat. One needs only to 
touch the iron to the hat, which is quite a 
different matter from bearing down heavily | 
with it. The crown can be touched up in the 
same manner, first placing a pad inside. 
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Ease Pain, Headache Now 


in Few Minutes 


JUST TAKE A COUPLE OF 
ASPIRIN TABLETS... 

THEY WILL RELIEVE YOUR 
HEADACHE IN MINUTES 


THE COLONEL 1S 

DEPENDING ON ME 
TO BE AT THE BIG 
BANQUET IN AN 

HOUR ~ AND I'VE 
A MOST TERRIBLE 
HEADACHE __ 


THE PARTY WAS GRAND, DEAR, 
— HEAD ALL RIGHT ? 


THANKS TO You! 
THAT ASPIRIN 

KNOCKED IT BEFORE 
1GOT DRESSED! 

ISN'T IT WONDERFUL? 








—I'VE A BOX IN 
My PURSE — ILL 
Give you Two — 


THEY'LL HAVE TO 
BE WONDERFUL 
TO STOP THIS PAIN 
IN TIME ... BUT 
‘LL SEND OUT 
FOR SOME... 


WHY ASPIRIN 
WORKS SO FAST 


Drop an Aspirin 
Tablet in a glass of 
water. Note that 
BEFORE it touches 
bottom, it has 
started to disinte- 
grate... 

What it does In 
this glass it does in 
your stomach, 
Hence its fast ac- 
tion. 


For Quick Relief Always say Aspirin 
When You Buy 





Now comes, quick, amazingly quick, 
relief from headaches, rheumatism, 
neuritis, neuralgia. Relief often in a 
few minutes .. . the fastest safe relief, 
it is said, yet discovered. 

These results are due to a scientific 
discovery by which an Aspirin tablet 
begins to dissolve, or disintegrate, in 
the amazing space of two seconds 
after touching moisture. And hence 
to start “taking hold” of pain a few 
minutes after taking. 

The illustration of the glass, above, 
tells the story. An Aspirin Tablet 
starts to disintegrate almost in- 
stantly you swallow it. And thus is 
ready to go to work almost instantly. 
This unique Aspirin discovery means 
quick relief from pain for you and 
yours, Fewer lost hours from head- 


ASPIRIN TABLETS 
MADE IN CANADA 


aches, neuralgia or the pains of 
rheumatism. And Safe Relief—for 
Aspirin does not harm the heart. 

Ask your doctor about this. And 
when you buy, see that you get 
Aspirin. Aspirin is the trade mark of 
the Bayer Company, Ltd., of Canada. 
Look for the name Bayer in the form 
of a cross on every tablet. It dissolves 
almost instantly. And thus works al- 
most instantly you take it internally. 
And for a gargle, it dissolves com- 
pletely enough for this purpose. Get 
a box of 12 tablets or bottle of 24 or 
100 at any drug store, 
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Tin Boxes of 12 Tablets 


For Economy, Bottles 
of 24 or 100 Tablets 
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Learn all the facts | 
This book is free 


“DON’T RUSH into 
-_MATRIMONY” 


LIND to the changed conditions 
of today, some mothers still look at 
their young daughters a little sadly and 
apprehensively. Girls of twenty, in 
love, will mot listen when they are ad- 
vised “to wait a little longer”. They 
have never understood why their 
mothers tried to hold them back. 


When women did have cause 


for worry 
The matter of feminine hygiene was 
probably in these mothers’ minds. That 
used to be a terrible dilemma. Poison- 
ous compounds—or nothing at all? 
That was the only choice. There was 
no such thing—in those days—as a non- 
poisonous antiseptic that was powerful 
enough for the purpose. 


Now Zonite — powerful, 

non- poisonous 
One of the great new benefits to woman- 
kind is the modern antiseptic-germicide 
called Zonite—truly a | geraee’ antiseptic. 
It provides surgical cleanliness with 
complete safety. It cannot burn or sear. 
It cannot cause any of those tragic 
happenings so likely to mar a woman’s 
life Zonite is far more powerful than 
any dilution of cresol or carbolic acid 
that can be safely applied to the human 
body. 


Both in liquid and semi-solid form 
Zonite (the liquid) comes in 30c, 60c 
and $1.00 bottles. The other form— 
Zonite Suppositories (dainty, white 
forms which provide continuing anti- 
septic action )—individually sealed at 
$1.00 per box ofa dozen. Some women 
prefer this semi-solid form. Others 
use both. 
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WHAT TO DO 


When your child is too assertive 
Dr. G. ELMORE REAMAN 


fee 


HAVE YOU ever had the experience of 
travelling in a parlor car when some child, 
perhaps four or five years old, was given the 
run of the coach by his parent or parents? 
Do you recall how he stopped in front of 
each passenger and looked him or her up 
and down and perhaps did not hesitate to 
touch with his sticky fingers some piece of 
clothing or some book or newspaper which 
attracted him? When tired of such occupa- 
tions, he would then amuse himself by 
ringing the bell for the porter. 

If you have had such an experience, I 
think that you will agree with me that such 
a child was being allowed to express himself 
and assert himself. During recent years we 
have often been informed of the terrible 
consequences of repressing the urges of 
children. We must allow them to express 
themselves. Parents have been told that 
hitherto parents have been too much in 
evidence and children too little. Children 
ought to have greater freedommof acti@m and 
the fewer the restrictions the better. 

Now this sounds very much like Rousseau 
who lived a hundred years ago and allowed 
his children to be brought up in a foundling 
hospital. He evidently thought that pre- 
cept was greater than example. 

Inherent in all of us is a desire for power: 
we do like to lord it over other people. 
Coupled with this urge is often a feeling of 
inferiority. When we get a chance to assert 
ourselves, it becomes a matter of compensa- 
tion. Because we feel inferior we cover it up 
by adopting an attitude of superiority and 
“high-hat” our friends. I do not need to 
labor the point. We can all think of persons 
who by their aggressiveness and assertive- 
ness have either forced or wangled their 
way into positions of authority and who, 
when they achieved their goal, became drunk 
with power. Everyone who worked for such 
persons was duly impressed with the fact 
that he was working under them and not 
with them. 

Observation has taught us that such as- 
sertive persons eventually come to the end 
of their tether, because human beings may 
make way for a while for the assertiveness 
of such individuais but finally come to- 
gether through the instinct for self-preser- 
vation. Unified by a common danger, they 
overcome their erstwhile conqueror. 

Of course, dominant adults do not become 


that way overnight. The end product is due | 
to a trait of character which was to be | 
found in childhood and allowed to develop | 
at will. We often forget that a child which | 
is very assertive and hard to deal with, is 
usually an unhappy child because he fears 
attacks on his self-esteem. The more 
“inferior” a child feels, the more obstinate 
will he become, as it is by his obstinacy and 
assertiveness he considers he is defending 
his ego. 

Let us understand that assertiveness in | 
children can be developed out of a situation | 
where the child feels inadequate, or where | 
he is encouraged too much to be in the | 
limelight. In both cases the fault lies with 
the parents. For instance, Celia was 
adopted when she was but a few months old. | 
Her foster-parents have been exceedingly | 
kind to her and also reasonably under- | 
standing. At an early age she was told that | 
they were not her real parents. 

Celia is now eleven and plays the piano | 
quite well for a child of her years. She enjoys 
the limelight and is frequently rather bois- | 
terous when in the company of grown-ups. | 
She doesn’t play very satisfactorily with | 
other children, for she is a bit too assertive. | 
In all probability, Celia’s trouble lies in the 
fact that being adopted she seems to feel 
that it is necessary for her to do things in a 
spectacular manner in order that she may 
hold her foster-parents’ affection. 











PERHAPS WE are more familiar with the 
type of child like the following. Lorne was 
an only son who very early discovered that | 
ability to recite gave him and his parents | 
considerable pleasure. There were no occa- | 
sions, home or church, at which Lorne did 
not “‘say his piece.”” As he grew older, he 
took elocution lessons. This training, added 
to his previous assertiveness, almost put 
him in the class which one soon learns to 
avoid. Lorne did not make any chums and 
was generally found in the company of | 
grown-ups. 

In such company, of course, he soon ceased 
to be a boy and took on the airs of an adult. 
He came to be avoided by those of his own 
age and was regarded as a very snobbish | 
and unpleasant individual. 

What should be done in such cases as we 
have mentioned? 

In the case of Lorne, one might safely go | 
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Mr. Tyrwhit bundled her up in a rug and 
they sat on the deck, watching the sun go 
down behind the mountains across the 
Straits. He wanted to eke out this last even- 
ing together. 

“I guess,” said Peggy Anne, gazing 
solemnly at the mountains, ‘‘that’s China 
over there, all right. It’s the same shape 
and everything.” 

“IT guess so,” said Mr. Tyrwhit. And 
presently, before he realized it, the darkness 
had come and Peggy Anne was sleeping in 
his arms. 

It would be too bad, he thought, to 
disturb her. She could just as well sleep here 
on board and go home in the morning. 
Secretly, he knew he didn’t want to let 
her go. 

As gently as he could, he carried her to 
his own cabin, laid her on the bed, pulled 
off her shoes and covered her with a quilt. 
She opened her eyes for a second and said: 
“They wear pigtails in China, but they’re 
not like pigs, not crinkly, but longer,”’ and 
went off to sleep again. 


HE STOOD there watching her for a long 
time—the black curls against the pillow, 
the fat brown hand with four dimples in it. 
The blind teddy bear lay on the floor beside 
the bed, face downward. He picked it up 
and fingered it softly. It was still in his 
hands when he caught sight of himself in 
the long glass at the other side of the cabin 

the thick bulk and redness of him, the 
round face and clumsy hands. Carrot 
pudding, he thought again. 

Then, suddenly, in a flash of understand- 
ing, he seemed to see past the mirror, past 
the image into himself, and it made him 
feel quite limp and ill. Not the man he had 
expected to be, not the reckless voyager 
setting out on a gallant quest, not seeking 
life but running away from it. 

Through the porthole he could see the 
gentle roll of water, with the shiny path of 
the moon across the Straits. It seemed to 
him that out there, past the end of the 
black cape, he was going into the darkness 
all alone. Back here would be sunshine and 
Peggy Anne, playing among the oak trees. 

He looked again at her red cheeks, the 
curls, the dimpled hand. ‘Ah!’ said Mr. 
Tyrwhit, very softly. The idea made him 
stop breathing at first, made him squeeze the 
teddy bear in his red fist until it bulged at 
both ends. He would take Peggy Anne with 
him! Here was something worth trying for; 
something big and dangerous. He started 
up the stairs in order to tell the captain to 
put to sea right away, when the madness 
passed and he realized that he was only 
being ridiculous. 

He came slowly down the stairs and over 
to the bed and looked at her again. He 
couldn't do anything. That was the mad- 
dening part of it all. Now that he had found 
what he wanted, he couldn’t have it. Now 
that there was something worth trying for, 
he was going to run away. 

Irrelevantly, he tried to imagine what she 
would be like when he returned, when she 
had grown up, but he couldn’t imagine it 
very well. It didn’t matter much, anyhow. 
He'd never see her again. As he looked at 
the fat brown hand with the four dimples, 
he felt a tear roll down his cheek and heard 
it distinctly as it dropped on the sheet. 

This was no good. He decided to take 
her home tonight, while she was asleep, 
leave her at his house until her aunt arrived 
and sail himself in the morning. He didn’t 
want any farewells and that sort of thing. 

He drove her home, bundled in blankets, 
asleep against his side, and he knew for 
certain now that there was nothing worth 
while for him, nothing he wanted out there, 
beyond the Straits. He set his teeth and 
drove hard. 

There were lights in the white house. 
Evidently the nurse had come back before 
she had intended. This was better. He 
could leave the kid with her and go straight 
back to the yacht. He stopped the car, 
lifted Peggy Anne out, and walked up the 
path. 

The nurse opened the door. There was 
another woman behind her in a sort of blue 
dress. I 


“Why, it’s the dear, kind gentleman from 
next door!’’ said the nurse with a creaky 
giggle. But the lady in the blue dress 
pressed past her and took Peggy Anne 
quickly from Mr. Tyrwhit’s arms. 

He was too surprised at his discovery to 


say anything. He had discovered that the 


blue lady was the exact image of Peggy 
Anne, on a larger scale, at the age of about 
twenty-five or so—the same round face, not 
quite so round; the same black eyes, and her 
nose actually wrinkled in that same curious 
way when she bent over the kid and kissed 
her. Mr. Tyrwhit realized that it was the 
face of Peggy Anne twenty yeaxs from now, 
the face he had been trying to imagine back 
on the yacht. It was very confusing. 

“Oh, it’s quite all right, Mr. Tyrwhit,” 
said the nurse, giggling idiotically again. 
“It’s only Aunt Emily—that is, Miss 
Drummond.” 

“We decided to drive right through, 
tonight,” said the blue lady. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Tyrwhit and wondered 
why he hadn’t guessed at once. The family 
resemblance, of course. He added hurriedly: 
“You don’t look like Aunt Emily. That is, I 
mean, you don’t look old enough to be 

“Well,” said the blue lady with a chuckle 
which sounded peculiarly agreeable to Mr. 


Tyrwhit, ‘“‘you don’t look old enough to be 


the dear, kind gentleman from next door. 


Her eyes, he observed, were very black and | 


shiny. 

“What I mean,” said Mr. Tyrwhit, with- 
out the slightest idea what he meant, “‘is 
that I thought aunts were different.” 

“There are aunts and aunts, I suppose,” 
she said, with another chuckle, and her nose 
wrinkled in that curious way. 

“Yes, and there’s ants in the old log; big 
black ones that'll bite your fingers off if you 
don’t keep your hands in the pockets of your 
panties,’’ said Peggy Anne, suddenly wide 
awake. 

The blue lady laughed at this and it 
seemed to Mr. Tyrwhit that her laugh was 
very agreeable indeed. Then she said, “I 
don’t know how I can thank you for all 
you've done for her. I suppose she has over- 
run your whole place. We sneaked in to 
look at it this afternoon. Really, I can’t 
see how you can bear to go away and leave it. 
If it were mine I’d lock myself up in it like a 
fairy princess and live there for ever. It’s 
heavenly!” 

“Then you like it?” said Mr. Tyrwhit. 

“There’s a turtle in the pond, too,”’ said 
Peggy Anne. ‘His tummy’s flat—flatter 
than mine, even.” 

“Yes, we saw him,” said the blue lady. “‘I 
could hardly tear myself away from him.”’ 

“His name is Hannibal,” said Mr. 
Tyrwhit. 

“Hannibal?” 

“Yes, you see, he crossed the alpine 
garden once—so we called him Hannibal. 
Punic Wars, you know.”’ He felt himself 
blush at this recital. 

“‘Hannibal—that’s gorgeous,” said the 
blue lady. 

“T suppose,’”’ said Mr. Tyrwhit, not know- 
ing what else to say, “‘you’ll be staying all 
summer?” 

“Yes, all summer.” 

“Oh, I see. You'll be staying all summer. 
Well, I hope you'll like it. But I mustn’t 
keep you. I must be getting along—my 
yacht and all—”’ 

He edged toward the door. He knew he 
must get outside quickly; must be alone. 
“Goodnight!” he said before she could stop 
him, and stumbled down the steps. 


HE WALKED past the car without noticing 
it and didn’t stop until he came to the end of 
the road. There he paused and leaned against 
the trunk of the old plum tree. The bloom 
was falling about him in a soft shower. Past 
the rolling fields that looked like wrinkled 
black velvet he could see the twinkle of his 
yacht in the cove, and through the oak trees 
flickered the lights of the white house. He 
watched them for a long time, trying to 
remember exactly how that woman had 
looked as she held Peggy Anne in her arms 

the same laughing mouth, the nose that 
wrinkled merrily, and those dark, shiny eyes. 
They seemed to sparkle like Peggy Anne’s, 








4 a toss, toss for feverish hours—staring into 


black space with aching eyes—struggling for 
sleep that will not come. Try this blessed 
TM ualelh ame Mm Xela mela Stole al Lael 
the back of the neck in slow firm strokes. Then 
take the word of nine out of ten who write us 


about it—you'll slip away to restful slumber. 


RBINE JR. 


(MADE IN CANADA) 


ABS 


Tol meat le Mlk ede aoe ola althi4 tema ici amok dale ee latices 
cuts, sprains, abrasions, ‘Athlete’s Foot 


At all druggists, $1.25. Write for a sample — free. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Lyman Building, Montreal, Canada 


has been the predominating thing with 

women down through countless ages ever 

since Mother Eve started her fig leaf 

fashion thousands of years ago. To keep 

up with the styles of today is an expensive 
proposition, but the modern girl must be properly frocked for 


every occasion! 


No Need To Worry About Expense! 


Do as hundreds of other girls are doing—join our Chatelaine Club for Girls 


ill can earn by pleasant 


today! You will be surprised at the fine income you 
dignified part time work introducing Chatelaine to your friends. Write to 


THE SECRETARY 


CHATELAINE CLUB FOR GIRLS 
Room 317, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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THROBBING. 
BUNION? A 


PAINFUL. 
CALLOUS? 


TENDER 


INSTANT RELIEF ASSURED 
No matter which of these foot 
troubles you may have, you can 
depend on Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
to give you instant safe relief. 


Wherever the shoe 
rubs, pinches or 
presses an aching 
corn, painful cal- 
lous, throbbing bunion, ; 
tender joint, sore toe, For Corns—Sore Toes 
chafed heel or irritated 
instep,apply oneofthese 
thin, soothing, healing, 
protective pads — and 
RELIEF IS YOURS! 


END THE CAUSE 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 


end the cause of these 
foot troubles; prevent 
corns, sore toes, blis- 
ters and abrasions. The 
“breaking-in” discom- 
fort of newortight shoes 
is easily avoided this 
safe, sure, gentle w 
enabling you to oul. 
olf or dance to your 
eart’s content. 


REMOVE CORNS 

and CALLOUSES For Soft Corns 
Now, to quickly remove a corn or ae 
use Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads with the se 
ate Medicated Disks included in every oo 
for that purpose. One or two applications 
and the Co , dead skin is safe y loosened 
and easily, painlessly removed! 


ALSO SPECIAL SIZES— THICK 
for hammer toes, 
very large joints 
and thick corns 


and callouses. 

In addition to the regu- 
lar thin sizes, Dr. Scholl 
has perfected a new 
series of Zino-pads 
“THICK” for removing 
pressure and friction of 
shoes in exceptional 
cases where the regular 
sizes are not of suffi- 
cient thickness to give 
youcomplete relief. Ask 


for them nif — #38 for Thick Callouses 
Sold menabe # 28 for Large Bunions 


pr S choll's 


Z one 10-Ppa pain is ds 


HAVE YOU OTHER FOOT TROUBLES? 


Dr. Scholl has perfected a Foot Comfort Rem- 
edy or Appliance for every foot trouble—assur- 
ing quick, safe relief. Ask your dealer. Write 
for valuable booklet on FOOT CARE to Dr, 
Scholl's, 112 Adelaide St., East, Toronto. 



















#42 for Hammer Toe 

#16 for Thick Corns 

#25 for Tender Joint 
Behind Little Toe 
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bo p-Stilch 
Knitted 
(allar 


THIS DROP stitch knitted collar will lend 
a fresh novel touch to your frock. It is not 
difficult to make, the main portion being 
knitted and the neck band crocheted. 

First of all cast on 195 stitches. Knit 38 
rows stocking stitch (1 row plain and one 
row purl alternately). 

39th row: *Knit 6 sts, drop 1, repeat from 
to end of row, ending with knit 6. Cast off. 
Pull all dropped stitches down to cast on 
row. Join thread at beginning of cast off 
row, work dc all round collar, 1 de into each 
st, 2 dc at corners for turning, 5 dc over two 
threads where sts were dropped, ending row 
with 1 ch for turning. 


os 





9 rows de, 1 de into each st 


Neck Band: 
with 1 ch for turning at end of each row. 


11th row: 1 dc into each st working into 
back half of st, 1 ch, turn. 

12th row: 1 dc into each st working into 

front half of st, 1 ch, turn. 
Repeat these 2 rows twice in all, finish off. 
Turn these four rows down to right side. 
The purl side of knitting is the right side. 
Make two twisted cords 12 inches long. 

Cut 5 strands of cotton 2!4 times 
length required and twist. Sew cords on at 
7th row of dc, sewing small button on top 
of cord. Stiffen with starch and iron into 
position. 





The Curious Voyage 
of Mr. T yrwhit 


(Continued from page 19) 





walk between them. The next day he got 
rid of her by revealing the brook where the 
yellow violets sprang up over night, with 
laughing faces, black beards and single red 
eyes. The next day he got rid of her by 
taking her up to the nest on the hill, where 
she could see three naked baby robins, with 
great, open mouths, when he held her up 
on his shoulder. 

Mr. Tyrwhit felt he was succeeding very 
well in saving Pentridge from Peggy Anne, 
and all the time he marvelled at the vitality 
of her, the brightness and sparkle of her 
eyes, the play of expression on her face, like a 
breeze across calm water, the vibrant, warm 
life of her. He had not known that kids 
were like this before. 

The absurd nurse with the false teeth and 
gold-rimmed spectacles came over to thank 
him for his kindness. 

“Aunt Emily,” she said, “will be glad to 
hear that Peggy Anne is in such good care 
as yours, Mr. Tyrwhit. Why, you’re almost 
like a father to her, indeed, sir!” 

“Oh, I mean to say,”’ said Mr. Tyrwhit. 
He didn’t want to think of Aunt Emily. 

On a sun-showery morning they went up 
the hill where the dragons used to live. 

“I knew a dragon once,” said Peggy Anne 
from under a vast red sou’wester, ‘‘and he 
had blue panties with a green patch on ’em. 
He was very poor.” 

“There were no patches on these dragons 
‘when I knew them,” said Mr. Tyrwhit 
gaily. ‘‘These were very genteel dragons.” 

They climbed the hill hand in hand, 
through the pine woods, up where the soft 
rain blew into their faces and the oaks grew 
close to the ground, and the firs, twisted and 
gnarled by the west wind, always looked to 
Mr. Tyrwhit like gnomes running before the 
storm. Up near the top they found the 
dragons’ caves and crawled in on hands and 


knees, as he used to do in the old days. But 
all the dragons had gone. 

“Never mind,”’ said Mr. Tyrwhit, “I 
know where there’s a fine horse we can ride. 
His name is Pegasus. But he can’t help 
that.” 

He hadn't told anybody before about 
Pegasus, how he had named him out of an 
old story book, nor how he used to sneak 
away from Aunt Agatha and sit astride the 
grizzled oak which grew flat against the 
hillside, swaying and galloping in the wind. 

He lifted Peggy Anne up to the mossy 
saddle and as he sat behind to balance her, 
he found to his surprise that his legs easily 
reached the ground now. Up and down they 
went and the old oak creaked and waved its 
meagre branches like two battered wings, 
and the wind whistled by them with a dash 
of rain and sea salt in it, and the smell of 
wet grass. A single seagull lay flat and 
motionless and white above them, on the 
wind. On just such a day as this, when the 
whole world seemed laid about beneath him 
and the wind blew up from the sea, he used 
to imagine that he was riding across the 
sky ona flying steed. 

“Hey!”” Peggy Anne shouted, and he 
could see the curls plastered against her red 
cheeks, ‘‘we're riding right up into the air 
like that old bird there.” 

Suddenly he found himself holding her 
very tight in his arms. 


WHEN FAIRBAIRN phoned that night 
to say that the business would be fixed up 
in a few days now, it gave Mr. Tyrwhit a 
sudden jolt to realize that he probably 
wouldn’t see Peggy Anne again after he 
sailed. Somehow, that hadn’t occurred to 
him before. 

Just three days before he had arranged to 
start, the nurse came over again and asked 
the housekeeper at Pentridge if she could 
manage to look after Peggy Anne until the 
end of the week. Aunt Emily would be 
coming to the white house then and the 
nurse wanted to visit her sister at Dolliver 
in the meantime. The housekeeper said she 
would ask Mr. Tyrwhit. Mr. Tyrwhit 
hesitated, but supposed it would be all right 
if the nurse would leave detailed instructions 
with the housekeeper. He didn’t want to be 
bothered with children messing about the 
house and all that. So he drove to town and 
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A Charming 
A cessory top 
Summer Fr pocks 


Cuffs to match can be made in the same 
way, but, of course, cast on fewer stitches; 
and the collar can be deeper or shorter 
according to the individual taste. 


Abbreviations 


st stitch 
ch.. chain 
ac.. double crochet 


Materials required: 1 Ball Mercer-Crochet 
No. 20s White. 
1 Pair Knitting Pins 
No. 12s. 
Steel Crochet Hook 
No. 3! 2. 


brought back three dolls, a teddy bear, a 
toy engine and a bottle of green candies. 

Mr. Tyrwhit was surprised to find how 
one small girl could upset the routine of 
Pentridge, which had never varied since 
Aunt Agatha was young. Every morning she 
insisted on coming into the bathroom and 
sitting on the edge of the bath to watch him 
shave. She had to be shaved, too, with a 
dash of lather on her chin, another on her 
nose and a quick rubbing off with a towel 
to brush away her whiskers, which she said 
were very roughish. 

He even had to dress her, for she screamed 
at the housekeeper, lay down on the floor 
and kicked her legs in the air in the most 
appalling fashion. He learned after a while 
to put her dress on with the buttons to the 
back, and how to wind the ribbon twice 
around her hair before tying it. 

She sat down beside him at the great 
dining table for hersupper—-he had advanced 
his own dinner an hour to be with her —and 
every night she had to be piggybacked 
upstairs, put into her green pyjamas and 
told a story. (With a titanic effort he had 
invented one about an elephant which had 
lost his trunk and had to carry a valise 
instead.) Finally, she had to be tucked into 
bed, kissed on the forehead and assured that 
the fairies were waiting for her on the lawn. 
And as he looked down into her laughing 
eyes, so black, so round and shiny, and felt 
her brown, smooth arms about his neck, 
Mr. Tyrwhit experienced a curious desire to 
blubber. 

He wished he could do something to give 
her a decent chance in life, to save her from 
Aunt Emily. But how? Mr. Tyrwhit didn’t 
know, and as he stood under the plum tree, 
looking down to the cove where the lights 
of his yacht twinkled, he remembered that 
he'd be gone soon. He hadn’t told her yet. 
He found it was going to be hard to tell her. 

On the last day they went to see the 
yacht. Still Mr. Tyrwhit hadn’t told her he 
was going away the next afternoon. It was 
dinner time when they finished looking over 
all the wonders of the yacht. (Peggy Anne 
said she liked the green tiled bathroom best, 
because it just matched her celluloid frog, 
which she was always getting under Mr. 
Tyrwhit’s feet in the shower bath at home.) 
As a special treat they stayed on the yacht 
with ‘.e captain, for supper. Afterward 
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French Pen Painting 





paints—-one tube of each of the following, 
French pen paint, white, burnt. sienna, 
Prussian blue, chrome yellow and vermilion 
(or geranium). An old plate will serve as 
palette and a pliable knife as a palette knife. 
Get a transfer design in yellow from any 
pattern department. 


Directions for Working 


Wild Roses—Place the transfer at the 
desired angle on fabric, with the printed 
side down; cover with a piece of newspaper 
and press with a warm iron. Squeeze out 
white paint on to the plate about the size 
of a small marble, just enough to use up at 
one sitting; then make it a very pale pink 
by tinting with vermilion, always mixing the 
paint in a circular movement, with the knife 
flat and drawing the knife out and down the 
edge of palette or plate so as to leave a 
smooth surface when mixed properly. The 
paint should have the consistency of 
whipped cream. 

Now divide the pale pink and again tint 
one a shade darker; then divide the latter 
apd again make still a shade darker, thus 
having three shades of pink on your palette. 
Now commence with the buds, the centre of 
buds being the darkest shade. Pick up the 
paint on the underside of the pen and mold 
it to form a small roll, long and thin down 
the back of pen, one end to reach over the 
tip of pen. 

Place the point down on the fabric first, 
gently drawing the pen along so as to leave a 
smooth even stroke, with slightly raised 
edges for the petal of roses. Pick up the 
paint as before, only commencing with 
palest shade for first petal and shading to 
darkest with the third and so on until the 
rose is complete. Work from the centre of 


In the circle is shown 
the way of getting 
the paint on the pen. 





the flower to the outside edge and, determi! 
ing each petal edge in a heavier strok« 
made by picking up a larger amount 
paint, finish the outer edges by a stroke 
the opposite direction. Little dots of chrom 
yellow, to appear almost like Frene. k not 
cover the entire centre of rose. 

It is well for an amateur to leave this for a 
day to dry before starting another color 
Then we go to mixing the green. As in the 
first instance, squeeze out white paint about 
the size of a small nut and tint with blue and 
yellow until the desired shade is obtained 
Divide and make one a little darker than the 
other, as the stems are always a shade darker 
than the leaves. One or two leaves may be 
shaded by mixing a little burnt sienna in the 
green as you work. Proceed as for petals, 
only work from outside of leaves toward the 
centre. When finished, clean pen and draw 
it firmly down the centre of the leaf so as to 
form the veins. Stems should not be too 
heavy. 

We finish the cover with a scalloped 
border, preferably in brown, to tone with 
the woodwork of the article for which the 
cover is intended. 

Again squeeze white paint on to palette, a 
little more than for previous mixings, and 
add burnt sienna until the shade wanted for 
the scalloped border is obtained. Follow the 
lines of the transfer or design and fill in so as 
to cover up space between lines. When 
finished, remove from board and hang up to 
dry—two or three days. When dry, the 
material outside of the scallops may be cut 
away carefully, so leaving your radio cover 
ready for use. 

There is a wide field for this work, as its 
many beautiful uses and accomplishments 
show. Apart from the illustration shown, 
this work could and has been carried out 
successfully as a decoration for children’s 
dresses. The white satin lining of opera 
cloaks looks charming with trailing sprays 
of carnations. Large and small screens, wall 
panels with large painted birds such as 
storks, pheasants and peacocks, add attrac- 
tiveness to the modern home. 

Any further knowledge regarding any 
other design may be obtained by writing to 
Chatelaine magazine, 


How the satin is 
placed on the board, 


the palette held, and 


the paint applied 
with the back of 
the pen. 
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cl Mghness 


arrives his Kingdom and 


everything in it must be safe 


for his comfort and health 


77 HEN your baby first made his bow 
WV to the waiting world, how carefully 
both you and he were guarded against 
possible infection . . . protected by 
“Lysol,” the disinfectant doctors trust. 


And now that the responsibility for his 
health rests on your shoulders, how could 
you do better than follow the example of 
modern hospitals, the whole world over, 
and keep all his surroundings germ-free 
with “Lysol” disinfectant. 


Every spot where chubby fists, feet and 
knees can creep should be cleansed with 
a solution of “Lysol”. The walls and 
woodwork of his room, his crib, his car- 
riage, should all be washed and rinsed 
with a solution of “Lysol”. So should 
your own hands (and those of his nurse). 
Baby’s clothes should be washed in a 
solution of “Lysol” to give them that sur- 
gical, chemical, unseen super-cleanliness 
that only the microscope can prove. 


“Lysol” is always sure in its action. Many 
so-called antiseptics quickly become 
“watery” on standing... lose their origi- 
nal strength and become uncertain, un- 
safe in their germicidal action. Unlike 
these unstable mixtures, “Lysol” keeps 
its germicidal strength no matter where 


or how long it is stored. “Lysol” is im- 
plicitly trusted by the most experienced 
physicians. No other antiseptic is so uni- 


versally recommended for home use. 


Be careful! Substitutes of “Lysol” are being 
offered. “Lysol” disinfectant is in brown bottle 
and yellow carton marked “Lysol”, 
° 
“HALL OF FAME” on the air Sunday nights, 
10:30 Eastern Daylight Saving Time, 
N.B.C. network including CFCF, Mont- 
real—CRCT, Toronto— WBEN, Buffalo 
WwW J, Detroit. 


Disinfectant 





GUIDANCE FOR WIVES AND MOTHERS 
Lysol (Canada) Limited, Dept. C-5 

9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Canada 

Please send me the “Lysol” Health Library, 
consisting of “Keeping a Healthy Home,” 
“Marriage Hygiene” and “Preparation for 
Motherhood.” 
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WORKED ONLY 
ONE WEEK IN TWO 


Sciatica Kept Him. At Home 


It is the wife who sends us this informa- 
tion about her husband’s troubles. She 
writes :—‘‘For some time past, my husband 
has been able to work only one week in two, 
on account of sciatica. He suffered so much 
from it that he could searcely move for the 
pain. We tried many: things, but without 
result. Then we saw in the papérs an account 
of the good results that Had been obtained 
from Kruschen Salts; an@:we decided:to give 
them a trial. For twelve montis past; mry 
husband has been’ taking: his* le ‘dose’ of 
Kruschen every morning, 
more trouble with the sciatit 
ing regularly.”’-—(Mrs:) Mf os 

Doctors estimate that onéshalf of civilised 
humanity suffers from partial Constipation. 
This condition results in ‘ané unsuspected 
residue of waste matter, whith! poisons the 
blood and produces sciatica, as well as many 


d,-and is work- 


of the mystety aches and pains from which 
people suffer” Kruschen keeps the organs of 
elimination ,in perfect trimi,so that every 
particle of Pdisonous waste~mhaterial is ex- 


pelled gently, regularly and completély. 
Ku, 


Mercolized ‘Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off ps s in fine particles untilall defects 
such as tan, freckles, oiliness and liver spo 
appear. = is thén soft, clear, velvet; : 
loo unger, Mercolized Wax out 
your Hrdden eauty. To remove wrinkles ¢ wat 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one- 
pint witch haseland use daily. At all drugstores. 


Hair 
OFF Li: 


I once looked like this. Ugly hair 
on face... unloved ...discouraged. 
Nothing helped. 














Untloved 


waxes, liquids...even razors failed. 
covered a simple, painless, inexpensive method. 
worked! Thousands have won beauty and love with 


Depilatories, 
Then I o 
t 


the secret. My FREE Book, “How to Overcome 
Superfluous Hair,’’ explains the method and proves 
actual success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial 
offer. No obligation, Write Mile. Annette Lanzette. 


98-95 Church St., Dept. C420, Toronto, Canada. 


FREE 
BOOK 


may save 
* a 
my life 
\ RITE for 
your freecopy 
of the famous 
“SERGEANT’s DoG 
Boox.” Millions of copies have been sent to 
dog owners. Fifty-eight pages, beautifully 
illustrated. Contains a “Symptom Chart” 
that tells at a glance what ails your dog. 


Chapters on Diseases, Care, Feeding, Train- 
ing of dogs. Write for your free copy today. 


EXPERT ADVICE FREE 


Our own veterinarian will advise you 
about your dog’s health. Write him fully. 
This service is given.in the interest of dog 
welfare by the makers of “SERGEANT’s Doc 
Mepicines.” Sold by dealers everywhere. 









SERGEANT’S DOG 
MEDICINES, Ltd. 
169 Dufferin Street 
Toronto, 


Canada 





w, he has no° 


seemed to have youth and life in them, 
seemed to have everything that Mr. Tyr- 
whit had missed. They were friendly, too; 
no mocking in them as in the languorous 
eyes of that other woman. And she liked 
old Hannibal! ; 

He walked slowly back to the house and 
through the side door into his study. He 
switched on the lights and stood lodking at 
himself in the mirror. Somehow, it séemed 
to’ Mr. Tyrwhit that’ he didn’t look so 
hulking and clumsy .after all; not so much 
like a carrot pudding. 

Very deliberately he picked up the tele- 
phone and rang the wharf where his yacht 
lay. 


“Captain,” he said, “I’ve decided to 


postpone sailing for a couple of days— 
probably Wednesday night. Business, sorry.” 
On Wednesday night he phoned the 


. . ° . ‘ | 
captain again, and this time he heard him- | 
“We're not going to | 


self say, quite quietly: 
sail tomorrow after all. 
that’s what I said: not going! 
Oh, take the yacht and sink it in the bay. 
Hold on I, or we 
some day! 

He went to the open door and stood | 


I’m not going 


breathing deep the air that smelled of night | 


dew. 
the 


wet with 
lights of 


leaves, 
trees the 


woods and new 
Between the oak 
white house twinkled. 


Tyrwhit could feel the spring. 


———_ 
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STER: WOOLLIE 


Plows is the er time to wash them 


WHEN WASHING woollens, it is very 
important that they be handled carefully 
and quickly, in the drying as well as in the 
washing. 

If they are left in a damp state, they are 
liable to shrink and the colors run. The fol- 
lowing procedure has been found most sat- 
isfactory and, if followed out, will ensure the 
lifegfyour woollen garments and keep them 
like new. These directions apply also to 
ready-to-wear as well as to handmade ar- 


+ Dissolve some pure white soap flakes in 
hot water, cool down to a warm temperature 
—one in which the hands can be comfortably 
borne; have your rinsing water in the same 
temperature, using clear water. Gently 
squeeze the garments in the soapy water 
between the hands—do not use too much 
soap, as this is liable to shrink the wool—do 
not dip up and down, but to and fro. This 
process should be repeated, if the garments 
are very soiled. It is better, however, to 
wash them frequently than to let them get 
into a soiled condition. 

Now rinse in the clear water, using the 
same movements, and squeeze as much of 
the water out, as is possible, still between 
the hands. Do not wring. 

To dry, lay the garment on a thick Turk- 
ish towel, arranging the pattern in the 
original form. Flace another towel on top 
and press down or roll up in the towels. 
Repeat this for a very thick garment. The 


| towels will absorb most of the moisture and 





this ensures quick drying. 

Now place the garments over a clothes 
drier—woollen garments should never be 
pegged up on a line—-and place in a nice 
warm spot near a radiator or screeged fire. 
Do not forget to change the position of the 
garment from time to time, so that all the 
parts get uniformly dry. 

Usually no pressing is required. “If, how- 
ever, some parts should need it, such as 
pleats, this should be done on the reverse 
side with a damp cloth and not too hot an 
iron. 

These directions, if once carried out, will 
be easy to follow. 


Reknitting a Garment 

MANY OF us have knitted or crocheted 
garments, discarded on account of being 
outgrown or perhaps knitted in a style other 
than today’s. These can be reknitted into 
something new, with a little patience and 
very little trouble or expense. 

If, for instance, a larger amount should 
be required and the wool cannot be procured 


| to match, this can be overcome by combin- 


| ing a wool of a contrasting color, which not 


only ekes out the old wool but makes a very 
|attractive garment when finished. 

Zephyr wool, which is a multi-colored 
! wool is ideal for this purpose, especially as 


by MARY E. 


SIEBURTR 


it can be obtained in almost any combination 
of colors. The collar, cuffs and pocket edges 
could be knitted in this, and if length is re- 
quired, a few rows of this can be introduced 
around the bottom of the garment, at 
different intervals, to form stripes. This is 


The yacht? | 


well, one might want it | 


As in the old days, | 
but with a new and exquisite flavor, Mr. | 


very effective against a plain ground color, | 


and vice versa. 
It is important, however, to get the same 
thickness of wool as the one to be knitted 


up. Zephyr wool would knit up well with | 


double knitting wool. If it is a four-ply 
fingering wool, something in this thickness 
would have to be used. The marls and 
heather mixtures come in quite 
combinations and look well, used with plain 
colors. 

The garment to be reknitted should be 
clean. Unpick thé seams, being careful not 
to cut the garment when taking out the 
sewing. Unravel the pieces and wind into 
balls. Now wind each ball into a skein by 
winding around the back of a chair. Tie the 
end to the first round, and leave an end long 


enough to tie round the skein when finished. } - 


colorful 


Wind the wool loosely so as to come off the | 


back of the chair easily. When the ball is 
finished, take the last end and tie around 
the skein at the opposite end to the one you 
tied to start with. This is very important, 
as it keeps the wool from being tangled up 
in the washing. 

You are ready to wash the wool. This 
takes the crimp out and brings the elasticity 


back to the wool,. rendering it easy to knit | 


up again. 
To wash, wash 


holding the tied ends, one in each hand, 


rinsing up and down and to and fro, using | 


water, in which soap flakes have been dis- 
solved. (Too much soap is liable to shrink 
the wool; use it sparingly). 

Have your rinsing water ready, of the 
same temperature as the soapy water, which 
should be of such temperature that the hands 
can be comfortably borne in. Squeeze out 
the soapy water but do not let go of the ends 
and rinse in the clear water. Still holding 
on to the ends, squeeze out. Do not wring. 

Lay flat on a Turkish towel. Proceed in 
this way with each skein. Place another 
towel on top of the one you have laid your 
wool on. Roll up and squeeze. The towels 
will absorb most of the moisture and the 
wool will dry out quickly, if hung over a 
clothes drier and placed in a warm place 
near a radiator or screened fire. 

Shake the wool out occasionally and keep 
turning it from time to time, so as to dry 
uniformly. After it is thoroughly dry, untie 
the ends, place on the back of a chair and 
wind loosely into balls. 

If this procedure is carried out, the wool 
will not ravel and will knit up just like new 

You are now ready to start your new 
garment. 


each skein separately, | 


| 
| 


| 
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Put just a little Bovril in 
Baby’s dinner. It will make it 
more appetizing, more digest- 
ible, more nourishing . . . be- 
cause Bovril contains vitalizing 
elements of beef which feed and 
build up the body ... and Bovril 
is so tasty and so easy to use. 
Just mix one third of a tea- 
spoonful with Baby’s vegetables 
and you are adding, in a 
moment, the goodness of beef. 


BOVRIL 


34-12M 


,<—<— a 


Properly des: aaa and molded of pure rubber — 

ARISTO Nipples Approved by eminent med 
ica! and nuning authority Every ARISTO 
Nipple elecwically heat-pierced for perfect uni- 


formity of feeding. They sslequerd your mae 


Children’s Clothes 


The Canadien Genera! Rubber Co, Lid Galt, Ont 
te eee 

If ye 
and make your 


aoa LL 


to look ov 
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u are handy with a sewing machine 


children’s clothes, be sure ; 


Maternity 
_ Nurses 
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Its soothing tragrant 
lather promotes 
skin health 


‘Piles 





Best 4-You and Baby Tog 
individu Cartons only 10? 
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tween two layers of zinc oxide plaster 
and placed over the navel. Remember that 
the sticky side of one of the layers of plaster 
must be applied over the navel in direct 
contact with the skin. Remove by softening 
it with gasoline when there is no open light 
or fire in the room. If necessary, re-apply 
until the protusion disappears. 


amount of acid food from the stomach into | 
the lower part of the gullet or tube through | 
which the food passes to the stomach. In 
the older infant, they are due to improper 
feeding. In mild cases the use of two or 
three teaspoonfuls of plain boiled water will 
usually relieve the condition. In severer 
cases ask your doctor about the child’s diet. 


i 
| 


| 
} 


My baby, three months old, is bottle-fed. My little girl was slightly bitten bya strange 
She ts thriving on a mixture of twenty ounces dog. Iam fearful that the dog might be mad. 
What should I do?—(Mrs.) J. A. H., 

Strathroy, Ont. 


In all cases of dogbite, the dog, if it can | 
be located, should be chained or shut up for 
ten days. If it has rabies or hydrophobia, it 
will die before ten days: if after ten days the 
dog is alive and well, there is no danger. If 
the dog cannot be found, you should ask 
the local medical officer of health to pro- 
cure the preventive treatment for rabies. 
This may be had free of cost from the 
Provincial Health Laboratories in London, 
Ontario. 

— In case the dog dies before ten days, its 
N head should be sent to the laboratories 
Ly for examination of the brain in order to 








iS of milk, fifteen ounces of boiled water and five ascertain whether or not it died of rabies. 
n teaspoonfuls of dextrose daily, bul is constt- 
a pated. She also gets one ounce of orange juice WARD OFF THIS 


My little boy, aged six years, has frequent 
attacks of nosebleed. Is there any danger 
in this? If he gets a slight brutse it turns 


each day. How much fruit juice should she 
t ; : ; ae 
N have? I use milk of magnesia for the consti- 





Pt 

S —— . ; black and blue over a considerable area. He 

. She has a birthmark on the face. What can dist ak 5 5 st What hi 

a be done for it?-——(Mrs.) A. L., Salmon Arm its nat a oe 

t- BC : ee eee ’ for him?—(Mrs.) J. R. B., Brussels, Ont. * 
le : as 

re . : : 

re The feeding is about right, but you might A simple nosebleed is caused by bleeding 


from a tiny ulceration on the septum of the 
nose, often due to “nose picking.’”’ It is 
readily controlled by pressure, and prevented 
by teaching the child not to put his finger 
into his nose. 

A more serious type of bleeding is that 
due to an hereditary affection called hae- 
mophilia. This is due to a condition of the 
blood which interferes with proper clotting. 
It is a peculiar affection in that while it is 
transferred by the mother to her male 
children the females do not have it. 

If your boy continues to show the ‘“‘blood 
bruises’”’ referred to, or excessive bleeding 
of any kind, you should consult your phy- 
sician. 


substitute granulated sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful at a feeding as sugar is somewhat loosen- 
ing. The orange juice is about right. Milk 
of magnesia is a good laxative for babies. 
Russian oil, a teaspoonful or more, is also 
useful. The constipation will disappear as 
the baby has other additions to her food. 

The best way to rerrove a naevus is by 
the use of radium, but it must be used by 
competent hands. If there are radium 
treatment places in British Columbia, you 
could take the baby there. 


TO SCHOOL AGE CHILDREN 


ARE your children suffering from iodine starvation ? 


Modern foods may not contain enough iodine, vital 


to normal health. 


The thyroid gland, when properly sup- 
plied with iodine, takes care of body 
poisons, helps maintain youthful strength, 


K 
%) . 
AN 


AN 


® 


Should my children drink water or milk 
during the course of thetr meals? I have been 
told that this habit interferes with digestion. 
(Mrs.) S. R. M., Nanaimo, B. C. 


AY \\ 


My baby daughter, 9 months old, weighs | mentally an d 


23 lbs., is very constipated. I use an enema 
and mineral oil. 


Her diet is 


energy and buoyancy, both 
Boards of Health ~7 have endorsed 
Iodized Salt, so neither children 


Water is the body’s greatest need One 
can get along without food for several weeks, 
but would survive the deprivation of water 
for about sixty to seventy-two hours. Every 


physically. 
Windsor 






# adult oo t re Pangan? oe 6 a. m. 6 ounces milk and 2 water, 
ounces O ate 1e€ SO oO S ne Sa o a / . . 
urity and in addition two to four pints as fluid. 9 0 cog nasrountul Saar. ance nor grown- ay; ups need take any risk of iodine 
Close To get the maximum nutrition out of the ee eee " 7 wo ° . 
orne® solid food taken, water should be taken in 490 w» porie a above starvation. Z Z Its Iodine content and purity 
™ sm: antities < quent intervals wit! et an ae eA ee oe E ¥ i . ’ 
— ae an aah bested segs, sseeitach ond are maintained uniform by C-I-L chemical laboratories. 
tas ee oe 3 bottle. 


a digesting food makes it go farther in nutri-  ¢ p. m. tomato soup or zweiback and 
— tion. Water and other liquid should not be bottle. 
used to wash down half-chewed food. Reas- 10 p. m. bottle | 
onable quantities taken with the food are ae ; 
(Mrs.) N.O. W., | 


BUY AN EXTRA PACKAGE FOR YOUR BATHROOM 








t in useful. Please send literature. 

the Earlton. WINDSOR : 

and My baby, four months old, has hiccoughs = 
os" He is increasing in weight The diet is a pretty good one. You "3 


after nursing. 
and looks well. What is the cause of the hic- 
coughs? Can I do anything to prevent it? 


MAE 


might increase the sugar a little as sugar 
is laxative. Give water rather freely. As 


« 

| lodized Salt 

| (A “Windsor Salt” 
Product). Purest 


(Mrs.) L. O. R., Sarnia, Ont. 


Nearly every baby hiccoughs more or less. 
It is caused by regurgitation of a small 


she gets new varieties of food, the consti- 
pation will probably disappear. Milk of 
magnesia is useful. Read Department 
Baby Book. 


and best for goitre SALT 


prevention, table rad | 


Loe 







and all cooking. 


’ SALT 
ee 


for your children. 
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about the house. 


ro maristatrat 


Grae ietae ele) a Prevents Goitre. 


and cooking. Use for Cooking. 


How to keep the Baby well 


. . In these columns every month, Dr. J. W. S. 
McCullou ah, Chief Inspector of Health for Ontario, 
will contribute a brief article on some phase of the 
baby's health. He will, in addition, be prepared to 
answer questions sent to Chatelaine by mothers on the 
care of their babies, and other public health matters. 
Dr. McCullough will not prescribe. 

...A stamped, self-addressed envelope should be 
enclosed if a private answer is desired. 


ie ee eR | AE EE a 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED, WINDSOR SALT SECTION. WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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in the New 
ENAMEL PURITY PACK 


No more scowls, howls, struggles or 
meal time tantrums—now Baby will 
take to his vegetables and enjoy them 
as you, Mother, want him to. 


For while babies find it hard to take 
strained spinach and home-cooked 
vegetables—they take to Clapp’s like 
little angels—they like the smooth un- 
varying taste. 

Clapp’s Baby Foods are specially 
prepared from fine selected vege- 
tables and fruits—cooked in air-tight, 
glass tined kettles to protect the vita- 
mins and mineral salts—then sealed 
in the new Enamel Purity Pack. 


Perhaps your Doctor has recom- 
mended Clapp’s—but you hesitated 
because of the old high price. You 
then will welcome this news — 
Clapps’s Baby Soups and Vege- 
tables may now be obtained at your 
druggists—for only 15c atin. Get 
some for your baby today. 


MADE IN CANADA 


15 


Varieties 


Baby Soup, (Strain- 
ed or Unstrained), 
Wheatheart Soup, 
Beef Broth, Spin- 
ach, Peas, Beets, 
Carrots, Asparagus, 
Wax Beans, Toma- 
toes, Wheatheart 
Cereal, Prune Pulp, 
Apricot Pulp, 
Apple Sauce, 


HAROLD H. CLAPP CO. LIMITED 
2115 Pius IX Boulevard, Montreal 
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SWEETS FOR CHILDREN 


FROM THE standpoint of nutrition, sugar 
of all foods should be most cautiously 
used in feeding children. 

It must never be allowed to displace too 
much of the foods which can do what sugar 
cannot do in supplying the proteins, vita- 
mins and mineral elements so urgently 
needed by children for their healthy growth 
and development. 

The foods we buy are the growth foods or 
proteins the warmth foods or fats the 
carbohydrates. the sugar or energy foods, 
the minerals for growth of teeth and bones, 
and the specialist foods called vitamins. 

The foods are bought as bread, meat, 
milk, fruits and vegetables. These are the 
many-sided foods as compared with certain 
oils, fats, pure sugars and starches, which 
are the one-sided foods The latter are not 
to be avoided but they must not be allowed 
to encroach on the many-sided foods 

The Food Budget’ The tood budget should 
include bread and other products of grain. 
These give us substantial value of our 
money, but’ they are void of the two great 
factors of our nutritional needs viz. min- 


|erals and vitamins. 


The meat foods—meat, fish and fowl—are 
rich either in protein or fat or both. They 
are staying and appetizing foods. They have 
the same deficiencies as bread foods Alone 
or together, these two types of food do not 
form a balanced diet, least of all for the 
growing child 

Protectwe Foods. Fruit and vegetables 
are usetul protective foods since they possess 
both vitamins and minerals; but the best 
protective food is milk. and around bread 
and milk the dietary of the child should be 
erected with fruits and vegetables as auxi- 
liaries. 

The Place of Sweets: The place of sweets 


Dr. McCulloug 


My baby, 41% months old, has greyish look- 
ing crusts on her scalp around the roots of the 

| hatr. I wash her scalp frequently with warm 
| water and casttle soap but the crusts return. 
| What ts the trouble and how can I get her rid 
of u?—(Mrs) A. P. H., Ridgetown, Ont. 


Your baby has seborrhoea capitis, or accu- 
mulation of the secretion of glands in the 
scalp. The free use of soap and water only 
leads to further secretion and irritation of 
the scalp. 

Stop the soap and water and get rid of the 
crusts slowly and deliberately by clearing 
up the scalp with pledgets of wool which 
have been soaked in thymol dissolved in 
liquid petroleum, 1—80. Start at the edge 





is to improve the flavor and appetizing 
qualities of toods. Candied fruit, milk 
chocolates, ice cream and other sweet and 
popular dishes apart from the energy they 
provide are chiefly valuable for the milk 
they contain. 

Children are said to have a ‘natural 
craving’” for sweets. But nature does not 
meet this craving by supplying sugar as 


candy or in other concentrated forms. It | 


is found in mothers’ milk—best of all infant 
foods, in fruit and vegetable juices, in the 
sap of trees and the nectar of flowers 

It is urged that sugar is good for children 
because it is a quick fuel. It may be so for 
an athlete but not for a little child whose 


undeveloped stomach is unequal to the di- | 


gestion of the many sweets on the market 

Sugar is useful and has its place, but it 
must not be allowed to usurp in the dietary 
of children the place of the protective foods 

A moderate quantity of jam, a reasonable 
allowance of ice cream of good quality 
indeed some pure candy, are good for children 
if used at, or just after meals and in modera 
tion. 

Piecing between meals is bad for children, 
so is the indiscriminate use of sweets. 

One of the best books on the home care 
and feeding of the child contains the fol- 
lowing significant passage: 


‘Some children, either through lack of 
knowledge or through indifference on the 
part of their parents are allowed candies 
and other sweets The child soon develops 
an appetite for sweets and loses his desire 
for the other foods which are essential for 
health. Sweets should not be allowed be- 
tween meals. Occasionally as a rare treat 
a pure candy may be given at the end of a 
meal.” (Tisdall). 


h’s Question Box 


of the crust and work inward. This treat- 
ment should clear up thescalp ina week or so. 


My baby now three months old, has had a 
little bulging of the navel ever since birth. 1s 
she likely to have a rupture? I have been wear- 
ing a light binder. Should I get a truss for 
her?—(Mrs ) A. B. F., Renfrew, Ont. 


There would be very few ruptures at the 
navel if a little piece of strapping were ap- 
plied over the navel when it appears to 
bulge 

Do not use a binder for this protrusion. 
A tight binder only increases the pressure 
inside the belly and makes things worse. 
A thin disc of celluloid may be placed be- 


Medicine My 
Children Have 
Ever Had” 


From the day I purchased the first 
box for my first baby until the present 
day BABY’S OWN TABLETS have 
been the on/y medicine my four chil- 
dren have ever had,” writes Mrs. Harry 
Pilmer, Cumberland Bay, N. B. *‘This 
proves beyond doubt that BABY’S 
OWN TABLETS, by correcting slight 
disorders very efficiently at the begin- 
ning prevent more serious ailments 
developing.” 

Mrs. Norman Langille. New Germany 
N.S., says: Ihave used BABY’S OWN 

TABLETS exclusively in rearing my 
three babies. My little girl, who was 
troubled for a long time with stubborn 
costiveness derived the greatest bene- 
Ht.’ 


Give YOUR child BABY’S OWN 
TABLETS for teething troubles, upset 
stomach colic pains, simple fevers, 
colds, constipation, sleeplessness or 
whenever he is cross, restless and fret- 
ful. Children take these sweet little 
tablets as readily as candy—and they re 
absolutely SAFE (See analyst's cer- 
tificate in each 25-cent package ) 


DR. WILLIAMS’ 229 


BABY’S OWN 


Cre. 


Make and Keep Children Well—As Mothers Know 
| mR Cae OPE REE IME EIS HIE OSS MIR 











‘MOTHERS! Note This 











| 
Improved NIPPL 
Style 

Beck's Security Nipple is the name 

of a wonderful improved siyvle nipple, 

praised by mothers all over Canada 

in highest terms Convenient. A 

mall handy tab on each side enables 

Beck's Security Nipple to be put 

mn or taken off in a second— 

no spilling of bottle contents, no 

touching of nipple top Fits all bottles, holds more 

securely Finest English Gum Rubber Endorsed by 

j child experts Also Beck's Security Nursing Bottles 

with special features, Sold everywhere 1% each 

| For a limited time. a Beck's Security 
Nipple and ursing Bottle (value 

SPECIAL ane ) a - sent on request pact se 

OK to help cover postage and pack 

| TRIAL ing. Address Beck Bros. & Turner 

| OFFER Ltd., Dem. €, 222 Hospital st 
Montreal 

eens enna ees see? 





| STOP THUMB-SUCKING 





THIS NEW WAY 


; Simply apply BITE-X to thumbs er finger tins It ir 
; Stantly forms a tough transparent coating unpalatable to 
| taste Also stops nail biting Renders unnecessary the 
| use of metal cages pproved by child specialists and 
| Good Housekeeping Magazine Satisfactory Results or 
Money Refunded 
Mail $1.00 
THE LEEMING MILES CO. LTD. 
504 St. Lawrence Blvd., Montreal. 
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‘Chatelaine Institute 


MAINTAINED BY 


Wehateiaine Magazine 


HATELAINE INSTITUTE SEAL on 
F a product is a real safeguard to 
the buyer. Chatelaine Ap 
proved Products have passed thorough 
housekeeping tests. In addition, every 
approved food product has satisfied 
our chemists in regard to purity and 
auality, Similarly, every approved ap- 
pliance has satisfied our engineers on 
the soundness of its construction. 


Tested and Approved by ) 


Institute 
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A\s Hollywood 
Likes It 





Ramon Novarro's Favorite Meal 


Hors d'oeuvres 
Spaghetti 


Meat Balls 


Marlene Dietrich Sandwich 


One hundred per cent Swedish rye bread 
spread with double cream cheese mixed 
with chopped green peppers, chopped fresh 
tomatoes, salt, pepper, paprika. 


Stuffed Egg Plant 


Pore a hole on one side of the egg plant. 
Fill with well-seasoned wild rice which has 
been cooked in advancein broth, mushrooms, 





whole oysters, chives and lots of butter. 
Replace the cut-out part after filling has 
been accomplished. Tie with string and 
roast slowly for fifteen minutes. 


Breast of Chicken en Bellevue 


(Jack Gilbert's Favorite) 


Put either the whole breast of cold chicken 
or several slices of chicken or turkey on a 
bed of boiled rice, which has been mixed 
with mayonnaise and a little whipped cream. 
Put more mayonnaise over the chicken and 
decorate with asparagus and truffles. Serve 
very cold. 

On the long glass counter which runs 

opposite the single booths beyond the en- 
trance of Sardi’s are displayed spiced fruits, 
extra fine coffees and other items which the 
stars may buy. The really important one, 
however, is passion fruit juice, a new Cali- 
fornia product, which is sold in little glass 
jugs of different sizes. This delicious syrup 
may be used on hot cakes or waffles or as a 
sauce for ice cream desserts. 
ELEGANT AS these restaurants are and 
advantageous as it is for actors to keep in 
the spotlight, you will also discover stars at 
the less pretentious places. There is a chain 
of counter lunch stands, called the “The 
White Spot” specializing in hamburgers, 
that catches a good deal of filmtrade. And 
there is an eating place called Armstrong- 
Schroders, a charcoal broiler, where, with- 
out the autograph seekers and the effete 
hustle of the more famous restaurants, a 
good meal may be had. It was in this café 
that Jean Harlow and her ill-fated husband, 
Paul Bern, used to dine often. The smallest 
eating house in Hollywood and the one 
packed with the most tradition is the Come- 
On-Inn 

In reality, it is only a tiny cottage but it 
was the first real luncheon place of the stars. 
It was their rendezvous before any of the 
studios had commissaries and dining rooms 
on the lot. For fifteen years it has been pre- 
sided over by Betty and Hattie Schwartz, 
ex-vaudevillians, who do all the cooking and 
serving themselves. There was a time when 
players stood in a queue outside the door 
awaiting their turn to lunch there. Now 


Betty and Hattie are faced with 
because only a few stars remain 


These few appreciative ones will share the} 
grief of the two women if the bungalow 
closed this summer, which is the time t 


for their deadline 

In the good old days of Come-On-Inn 
prosperity Anna May Wong used to dash 
over from the Studio Club in her bright 
Chinese pyjamas and sit on a stool in Bett, 


kitchen while she prepared the meal 
Thomas Meighan, Lila Lee, May McAvoy 
and Gloria Swanson were all loyal to tl 


place. Now there are only Eddie Horton | 
and Fay Wray who come almost every day 
for lunch and sometimes for dinner, too. | 
Anita Stewart remembers and dines there. | 
Julanne Johnston, Virginia Valli and Zasu 
Pitts often reminisce over the home-cooked 
luncheon. 

This is the way Betty prepares hamburger. | 
It is Fay Wray’s favorite dish: | 


Come-On-Inn Hamburger 


4 Pounds of ground round steak 
1 Pound of sausage meat for flavor 


Soak six slices of bread in milk and add 
three eggs. Mix this with the meat and 
add three onions. Fry in butter until the | 
mixture is slightly browned, then finish | 
cooking it in the oven. 


Stuffed Peppers 


Ground meat left over from lamb or pork 
roast mixed with a little ham and boiled | 
rice strained absolutely dry. Season with | 
tomato catsup. Boil peppers first until 
tender. Cool. Then stuff with the mixture 
and bake about three-quarters of an hour 
with bread crumbs on top. 


The faithful stars know that Betty and 
Hattie have a regular weekly schedule: 
Monday, ham. Tuesday, lamb. Wednesday, 
veal cutlet. Thursday, pork. Friday, fish 
and chicken. Saturday, pot roast. They will 
not stand for any change either. 

There is another tiny café out from Holly- 
wood almost to the beach, called Thistle 
Cottage. It is invariably described to 
strangers as “‘that little tea room just behind 
Garbo’s house.” 

This is a very exclusive star-haven and | 
celebrities may be sure that they will not be | 
besieged by. autograph seekers there. <A| 
motherly woman, named Mrs. Jameson, 
runs the place. A flagstone path with neat 
hedges on either side leads you into the 
dining room, where a fireplace occupies one | 
wall and bookshelves, filled with well-read | 
volumes, another. The furniture is really | 
antique and in winter there is always a fire of 
huge, crackling logs. 

The tables vary in size. There is the| 
family table which seats sixteen. But there | 
is also in a remote alcove a tiny console | 
which Garbo always seeks when she dines 
there, as she often does. The names of Joan 
Crawford, Diana Wynyard, Bette Davis, | 
Ann Harding, Joel McCrea and Theda Bara | 
are but a few that appear in the guest book. 
The tea and dinner hours are the most popu- 
lar and many a cinema romance has blos- 
somed in the dim candlelight of Thistle 
Cottage. Mrs. Jameson is proud of her | 
picture clientéle, as wel! as the fact that 
Madame Maeterlinck dined there and that 
the famous Robert Sherry had a good word | 
to say for her good food. When she came | 
across O. O. McIntyre’s name in the guest 
book she remarked: ‘‘How he loved my 
chicken pie!’ And when asked for the recipe | 
she said: ‘‘Oh, there isn’t any recipe. I use | 
small ramekins in which I put one spoonful 
of cream sauce. Then I put in large chunks 
of chicken—as many as I can. I never use 
vegetables because they take up the room 
the chicken deserves. Then over the top I 
put a rich layer of pie crust.”’ 

There are no favorite “star dishes.”’ The 
picture people come and eat what Mrs. Jame- | 
son has chosen for them. Diana Wynyard | 
did not know what barracuda was, but she | 
trusted Mrs. Jameson’s culinary art, took 
a chance and thought it was grand. 

When the stars bring in parties for a late 

Continued on page 62 
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sper Park 


in the heart of the 


ANADIAN ROCKIES 











Slopovr 
JASPER PARK 
LODGE 


74750 


SPECIAL PREPAID 
RATE 








Jasper Park Lodge from Lac Beauvert . . . Open 
June 15-September 23. (The famous Jasper Totem 
Pole Golf Tournament is August 26-September 1). 
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OLLOW the “cool route” across 

the continent this summer and 
come out to Jasper National Park. 
Make your vacation headquarters at 
Jasper Park Lodge in the very heart 
of the Canadian Rockies. 


One deep breath of the tonic 
mountain air and you’re ready for 
anything. To scale peaks that rival 
the Alps themselves. To ride. To 
swim. To golf on a championship 
course at Jasper Park Lodge. To 
motor through country of unimagin- 
ed splendor. To discover the finest 
speckled trout fishing on the Amer- 
ican continent . .. and enjoy the 
comforts and delightful swcial life at 
the Lodge itself. 

It’s not expensive. Rates at Jasper 
Park Lodge as low as $7.00 a day, 
including room and meals—discount 
for extended stay. Take advantage 
of low rail fares and continue on to 
the Pacific Coast and Alaska. Consult 
your local agent or write for book- 
lets and details. 


Plan to stop over at Minaki Lodge, in Canada’s famous Lake 
of the Woods Region. Here you may enjoy vacation sports 
in an atmosphere that doubles your pleasure. Golf on an 
intriguing nine-hole course; swimming; speed boating; tennis. 
Charming companionship — and good fishing. 1934 rates are 


particularly attractive. 


Season — June 29 to September 3. 


Ask, too, about low-cost Canadian National vacations 
in Quebec, Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. 


‘ANADIAN NATIONAL 
To Everyw ke uM ak. 
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NI 
LOOK for the 


HURLBUT 
TRADE MARK on the 


sole before you buy. .. 


Substitute shoes of inferior quality 
are being offered as HURLBUT 
Shoes. Identify the genuine by the 
Trade Mark on the sole. 

Hurlbut Shoes are made in 241 size and 


width combinations for the perfect fitting 
of children’s feet. 








HURLBUT— the only 
shoes permitting free 
exercise of Muscle, 
Bone and Blood 
Circulation. 





HURLBUT 


ANTI-ACID SHOCK ABSORBING 


[ Shoes * Children} 


and made in 


HURLBUT PRESTON Onr 


Chatelaine Institute 
Approved Products 


on a shopping list indicate 
wisdom in buying. 





The rug on the -hardwood floor 
looks;-beautiful~but it’s danger- 
ous—yithout an ARISTO RUG 
HOw under § it, 


“tes indemnities 
are paid yearly: to 
sufferers from rug 
skidding accidents. 






ARISTO RUG HOLD is a resilient 
sponge rubber sheet on a strong jute 
base—positively prevents rug sli ipping. 
Make rugs look, feel, and wear better. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR SAMPLE 


The Canadian General Rubber Co. Limited 
Galt. Ontario 
Please send sample of Aristo Rug Hold woe 


Jor me to try. 






Name 


Address 








The h Mystery of the 


Surgeons House 


(Continued from page 30) 








“Your case can wait, but get Simms 
unbound. Roland, we must take Adrienne 
out of this.” 

Hardesty stooped and lifted Adrienne. 
Clark fumbled with a switch on the wall and 
said: 

“The lights are on now in the bedroom she 
was in. Take her up there, Roland, and leave 
her in charge of Simms... Then you come 
back. You are needed here.” 

Baldwin made as if to sweep away the 
mask from the face of the man in black but 
Clark restrained him. 

“Just a moment, Judge Baldwin. It will 
be better for Roland to take Miss Sheridan 
upstairs and for Simms to go with them. 
Roland, come back as soon as you have laid 
her on the bed.” 

There was a strange sad authority now 
about the elderly policeman. In silence they 
yielded to him. He unbound Simms, who 
stood up, sullenly blinking and rubbing his 
jaws. Sheridan nodded to him to go up- 
stairs. Slowly he followed Hardesty who 
carried Adrienne. No one spoke until 
Hardesty returned. Then Baldwin said 
angrily to Clark: 

“What does this mean, you?” 

But before Clark replied, Sheridan who 
had looked at the face of the young man on 
the bed cried suddenly, 

“That face! It is Francis Pierce, Baldwin.” 

Baldwin looked blank. 

“Francis Pierce, and you don’t remem- 
ber,”’ said Sheridan, bitterly; ‘‘and but for 
you, he would not be lying here.” 

Baldwin turned to Clark. 

“I’m waiting,”’ he said sharply. 

He went suddenly to the tall figure that 
lay so still on the floor, a margin of blood 
creeping about the head. Stooping, he 
pulled aside the mask and cowl and revealed 
the face of Bristol. For a long second no one 
spoke. Hardesty then covered his face with 
his hands and sat down on the steps. Clark 
spoke with mournful dignity. 

“It’s all over now,” he said brokenly; 
“and it’s the best way out. He always hada 
wicked side. For years I have thought he 
was going insane. There is a taint of mad- 
ness in the family. This last few days he 
has been terrible. No one but a madman 
would have kidnapped Miss Adrienne. That 
would have come to light,and then all the 
rest of it. There, under the rug, is the body 
of Liggett who killed himself because he 
couldn’t bear to stand for his own evidence 
and because he was afraid of the man you 
know as Bristol.” 

ezaek was silence. Sheridan sat down 

Hardesty and took his hand. 

' - oland, I am sorry,” he said, 
terrible shock for you. 

Hardesty nodded,, He said, with effort: 

“Clark is right when he says that there isa 
taint of miadness in the family. But I 
thought it Mad been worn out and I never 
suspected it in Uncle Stacy. He had always 
been good to me, and if there has been evil 
in him, I never knew it.” 

Clark wiped his eyes and, addressing 
Baldwin, said: 

“T owe you folks an explanation. Some 
things I only got figured out myself a few 
days ago. Mr. Bristol is my half-brother, 
but, after we came here, We never spoke of 
the relationship. He was educated and up 
in the world; I was ignorant and a drifter. 
Besides I knew of some of his goings-on, and 
I knew they were wrong. But then he was 
my brother and I savéd him when J could. 
That boy in the coffin, Francis Piérce you 
called him, he was my brother’@gfly child. 
Mr. Sheridan’s older sister was his mother. 
You got Francis the chair, Judge Baldwin, 
and my brother felt, and so did I, that you 
needn’t have been so hard on him—a lad 


“This isa 


that was only a child. Stacy never showed in 
the trial. He couldn't have his underworld 
connections known. But he swore then that 
he’d have his revenge on you; he swore it 
when his wife killed herself. Stacy only told 
me tonight all he did -how he got your wife 
away from you. He was going to ruin your 
son in some way. After your wife was killed 
in Switzerland and your son lost his memory 


Stacy saw his chance to have your son 
executed as you had his boy executed. The 
plan has worked on him these last few 


months so that he has been nothing but a 
cunning madman. 

“Roland never knew anything about all 
this. He knew I was his half-uncle and a 
drifter, and I guess he was kind of ashamed 
of me. That’s all right, too. I guess if I'd 
been a stronger sort of person I might have 
made Stacy quit his crookedness; or maybe 
given him up to justice. I wasn’t up to one 
or the other. Liggett and I, between us, we 
did the best we could to modify things. 
We couldn’t protect the fellow that turned 
State’s evidence against Francis. My 
brother got him, and got him in a terrible 
way. He paid his debt over and over again 
right here in the sanitarium.” 

Clark shuddered, and then went on: 

“My brother had ranks of folks doing 
what he told them. Most of them he had 
something on, like Palgrave and Liggett. 
None of them ever saw his face, either; 
not even Liggett. He had all sorts of inter- 
ests. But for all he was crooked, poor Stacy, 
in some ways he was good. He educated 
Roland here. He built a hospital in memory 
of his wife. He certainly loved her, and his 
I’d hate to think that Stacy had to be 


son. 
disgraced now in the eyes of people. Then 
there is poor Liggett.” 

Clark faltered and looked down for a 


moment silently at the figure covered by 
the rug. 

“T guess, having sentenced as many people 
as you have, Judge Baldwin,” he said, ‘“‘you 
don’t attach the value to life that some of us 
do. But a man has to go through an awful 
lot of suffering before he is willing to commit 
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I don’t know but what Liggett has 
time tnan anyone connected 
with this affair. He hated all the things my 
brother made him do but he hadn't the grit 
to get out of it He was weak and now he’s 
i weak ending.” 

lark faltered. 

thought he was safe from 
Stacy over there in Switzerland, but Stacy 
was just letting him have a little bit of rope. 
As soon as he knew Liggett had run away 
he had him traced. But at first Stacy didn't 
know Miss Sheridan went abroad to help 
this fellow we called Colby. He thought he 
had her scared and that she was going away 
a change and to keep out of things on 
Roland. But when he heard 
she'd gone twice to this place by the Lake of 
Geneva to see Liggett, he acted like you 
know and took her after she got off the ship. 
He had already got hold of Cora Palgrave 
and Miss Ann Hernden.” 

“I wish, as long as you're talking,’ said 
Sheridan gruffly, “that you’d tell me how 
Cora Palgrave got away and what has be- 
come of Miss Hernden.” 

“Why, sure I'll tell you, 
said Clark mildly. “‘Cora, now, I knew her 
myself. She hasn’t much sense, really. That 
night before she was to testify for you, she 
began to think that maybe she'd get 
drowned like her father. She figured that 
with such a good lawyer as you are Colby 
wouldn't get the chair. So she just beat it 
out of the hotel and went to the flat where 
she lived. That night Skinny Shaw came fcr 
her and took her to Philadelphia. Next day 
she was put on one of those slow liners 
sailing for England. Her stateroom was 
shared by Miss Ann Hernden. Ann had 
lived for a couple of years among shady 
people after my brother married Miss Adela 
Sheridan. She sobered down afterward but 
was afraid of being disgraced in her old age, 
so now and then she had to do what Stacy 
told her to do; nothing bad really. It was 
she who helped nurse your son, Judge 
Baldwin, just after Liggett did that opera- 
tion on his face. Continued on page 63 
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DREJUDICES... FER 


Joan rallied to her own defense. ‘‘I wouldn't 
say that I don’t approve of it in certain 
circumstances, but I decidedly don’t approve 
of spending money on insurance when one 
is still in debt, or needs other things. We 
still owe on our home, you see.” 

Mary nodded understandingly. ‘I guess 
I know just how you feel, Joan, and at one 
time I felt much the same. But you see, 
dear, life insurance isn’t an expense. It’s 
just another kind of savings, isn’t it Jack?’’ 
she added turning to her husband. 

“Indeed it is,’’ confirmed Jack. ‘One of 
the best. You see. ”’ He drew a pencil 
from his pocket. 

*‘Want some paper?’”’ Wally reached over 
to the writing table for a pad. 

“Thanks, Wally. Now, it’s like this,’’ he 
explained, drawing a line down the middle 
of the page. ‘‘When I deposit the first pre- 
mium, the company opens up an insurance 
account and at once credits us with $10,000, 
although I have deposited only a little over 
$300. Then if anything happens that I. 
Mary and the children get, not just the 
amount we have saved, but the whole 
amount that we planned to save—$10,000. 
That’s the insurance part.’’ He paused and 
looked at Joan. 

“But that’s just one side of the plan,” 
interjected Mary. ‘At maturity, all the 
money we have invested together with inter- 
est comes back to us either in a lump sum or 
as a monthly income for life. Isn’t that 
wonderful?” 

Wally leaned forward interestedly. ‘“‘Do 
you really mean that after being insured all 
that time, you can draw the money out 
if you want it?” 

Jack nodded. ‘Exactly that, Wally. 
When the need for protection no longer ex- 
ists, the cash value of the contract is a 
guarantee that we will be financially indep- 
endent.” 

This was a revelation to Joan. 

“I see,” she said thoughtfully. ‘That is 
very different from the insurance my father 
had. He paid for years, but was never able 
to draw anything out. The rates were 
raised until he simply couldn't afford to 
carry it on, and he lost all he had put into it.” 


“That was assessment insurance,” ex- 
plained Jack. 

Wally gave a short laugh. “‘A case of hav- 
ing to die to win, wasn’t it?” 

“Just about that,”’ assented Jack. ‘The 
modern policy is more like a good bond pur- 
chased by installments than anything else.” 

“Well, it certainly is much better,” ad- 
mitted Joan. ‘‘But still, I can’t see any 
great advantage in it for us. We can save 
money in the bank where we can get it any 
time. Moreover I don’t like the idea of 
skimping and going without things just to 
have a lot of money when somebody dies. I’d 
much sooner enjoy it while we’re here 
together.” 

“Indeed, so would I,’’ agreed Mary eager- 
ly. “And that is just what you are most 
likely to do, Joan. I read recently that more 
people live to mature their policies and en- 
joy the money themselves, than die and 
leave it to someone else.”’ 

“That is true,’’ affirmed Jack. ‘Canadian 
companies pay out nearly three times as 
much money to living policyholders as in 
death claims.” 

“What!” exclaimed Wally in amazement. 
“Do you mean that they do that every 
year?”’ 


“YES,” replied Jack smiling at his sur- 
prise. “That is true. However, the pro- 
tection angle is very important, too. Take 
our own case. Like you folks, we have two 
kiddies. They must be fed, clothed and 
given an education, and that costs money. 
At present I supply that money, but, if any- 
thing should happen to me, where would the 
money come from to pay taxes, buy groc- 
eries and shoes and keep them in school?” 
He paused impressively, and tapped his knee 
with the pencil. ‘I haven’t had time to 
save and accumulate an adequate estate. 
The only solution is to create that estate by 
means of life insurance, then if anything 
does happen, the insurance estate takes the 
place of my earning power, and Mary is as- 
sured of the necessary income with which 
to pay the bills.” 

Joan leaned back. For a moment she did 
not speak. “I never thought of it just in 
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SOFT and CARESSING 


... yet How They Wear! 


COLONIAL TOWELS... 
the smartest that Canada has ever 
known... with their thick piled 
nap and gay warm colorings, are 
the towels your pioneer Great- 
Grandmother, who made and 
bought things to last, would 
delight in to-day. 


Big and rugged: yet soft, sooth- 
ing and always thirsty: a happy, 





luxurious climax to the bath, 


shower or wash. 


COLONIAL TOWELS with 
the feel, weight and body of 
honest quality, are obtainable at 
your favorite store in over 100 
different patterns, each identified 
by the Blue and White made-in- 
Canada Colonial Tab. 


COLONIAL SHEETS and 
PILLOW CASES 


Colonial Sheets and Pillow Cases con- 
tain no filling. They are carefully 
made of the finest cotton and will 
give long and satisfactory wear under 
the most severe laundering. They 
are cosy too. Complete range of sizes. 


«Made in Canada by the makers of the famous 


Macoc Fastest FAsrics 


DOMINION 


TEXTILE 


COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Montreal Toronto 


Hamilton 


Winnipeg Vancouver 
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THERE is only one Scamper! 
—the genuine article. You will find the 
Sisman label on the tongue of each shoe 
you buy. 

Imitators are always endeavoring to 
attract people away from the real article 
— but don’t be misled, imitations never 
equal the genuine article. 








Sisman Scampers are made in sizes and half sizes 
for men, women, boys, girls and infants. 


THE T. SISMAN SHOE CO., LIMITED 
AURORA, ONTARIO 





SPORT CLOTHES 


VERY woman would like a new sports outfit, 
but sometimes it is quite a problem to figure 
out where the money is coming from. 


“Where can I get more money?” that is the ques- 
tion, isn’t it? Well here is your chance. 


In your spare time during the next three 


months you can easily earn enough 
moncy to meet those extra expenses you 
2 will have when entertaining. 


Representatives from every province of Canada are sending us 
10-25-50 subscriptions a month. A few orders each day will 
bring $50.00 a month. You can turn your “off time” into money 
and have a “good time” doing it. The work is exceedingly 
pleasant and profitable. 


A postal card will bring you details. Send it now. 


THE Mactean PuBiisHING CoMPANY, LIMITED 
481 Universiry AVENUE, Toronto 2, Ont. 








F. Leroy Churchill 


discusses the pros and 


cons of | nsurance 
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PREMIUMS and 


O SCAMPERING figures dashed 
excitedly down the back steps and 
across the velvety lawn. ‘‘Daddy’s 
home! Daddy’s home!’’ Childish 

trebles greeted Wallace Brookes as he pulled 
neatly into the brown garage and switched 
off the purring motor. 

An affectionate light softened his eyes as 
he stooped to receive a moist kiss from 
Dorothy’s rosebud mouth, then lifted ex- 
pectant three-and-a-half year Jerry to his 
shoulder. 

Dorothy darted on ahead. ‘Oh, mother, 
here’s daddy,” she shrilled eagerly as Joan 
opened the door with a welcoming smile. 
Wally slid Jerry gently to the floor and 
turned to his wife. 

“Anything new?” 

“Oh, yes, Mary phoned that she and Jack 
would be over tonight. Did you bring the 
olives?” 

“Sure, here they are.”” Wally drew a jar 
from his coat pocket. “Before I forget, dear, 
—we’ve nothing dated for tomorrow, have 
we? Jim Kennedy is going to drop in.” 

Joan’s eyebrows lifted ever so little. 
‘“‘Who, Kennedy the insurance man?’’ she 
enquired levelly. ‘You know how I feel 
about that, Wally. I think we have plenty 
of places for our money. You have two 
thousand now and that’s hard enough to 
pay for.” Her tone indicated finality. 

Wally sighed. He just couldn’t cross Joan. 
She was such a dear—in every way. But 
insurance—she always had objected to it. 
And when Joan objected. well, it just 
wasn’t any use arguing. Wally remembered 
the last time— 

“T’ll phone him not to come, first thing in 
the morning,” he said resignedly. 

Joan did not reply. She moved efficiently 
about the room as she put the finishing 
touches to the table. 

“Things are all ready. Will you bring 
Dot and Jerry?” she asked as she hung her 
apron behind the door. 

The children came bounding at Wally’s 
call and for the next half hour the incident 
was forgotten, as between bites Jerry re- 
counted his day’s adventures to an admiring 
audience. 


“Oh, Wally, could you put the kiddies to 
bed?” asked Joan after dinner. “I have to 
ice a cake.” 

“Surest thing,’’ replied Wally gladly. 
‘Come along, youngsters. Who wants to 
hear a story?” 

Joan smiled happily to herself as she 
turned to the work of preparing for the 
guests. Wally was such a comfort —willing 
to turn his hand to anything and he 
adored her. What a husband! Getting along 
well with the firm, too. Had their own home. 
Of course there was the mortgage, but that 
would be taken care of. Not a doubt in the 
world about that. There had been a time 
when payments had got behind, but they 
planned and budgeted everything now. 
There was even a small but growing emer- 
gency fund in the savings bank. . . still had 
to be careful. No new obligations 

Her reverie was broken by the sound of 
the buzzer, and presently Wally’s voice was 
heard welcoming the guests. 

*‘Joan’s in the kitchen, Mary. . . she'll 
be right in.” 

“Thanks, Wally. 
talk to her.” 

Snatches of conversation drifted through 
the half-open kitchen door. The two men 
were talking “‘shop.”” Then Jack’s voice: 
“We've a serious deal on now, Mary and I.” 

“What's this you're saying about ‘Mary 
and I’. . .?” His wife’s voice broke in as 
she and Joan entered the room. 

“Just going to tell Wally about our new 
investment plan; insurance, you know,” 
replied Jack. 

Wally glanced quickly at Joan, but her 
expression betrayed nothing. Turning to 
Jack, he said, ‘“‘Oh yes, Kennedy was talk- 
ing to me today. He wanted to discuss a 
plan with us.” 

“Isn’t that just splendid?” exclaimed 
Mary, turning to Joan. 

Joan smiled enigmatically. ‘‘I don’t know. 
To tell the truth, I’m not at all keen about 
insurance.” 

Mary shot a surprised glance at her. 
“Really, Joan. You don’t mean that you 
don’t approve of life insurance?” 

“Well, it may be all right in its place,” 


I'll just go out and 
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11-inch squares. Put the meat ina pottery 
bowl. Do not use a metal dish, since that 
will sour the meat. Cover with lemon juice, 
add a little Italian olive oil, chopped onions, 
black and red pepper, spice to taste. Cover 
the bowl and allow the mixture to stand 
from eight to sixteen hours. (Twenty-four 
is better.) Then put the meat on iron spears 
with small pieces of lamb lard between each 
square of meat as well as pieces of onion and 
tomato between the squares. Put in a char- 
coal fire, turning constantly until barbecued. 
Serve with cold vegetables. 


Chicken Cutlet Russian Eagle 


Flatten, beat and remove every muscle 
in breast of chicken. This is to avoid shrink- 
ing. It should be perfectly flat and pincers 
may be used to pull out the muscles care- 
fully. Have ready a roll of butter in the 
shape of a small sausage which has been 
almost frozen in the ice box. Roll this little 
butter sausage in chopped fresh-cooked 
mushrooms with chopped truffles. Then 
roll it in chicken liver which is creamed like 
paté. When the chicken breast has become 
thoroughly beaten and flattened, roll that 
around the butter sausage. Dip in egg and 
roll in bread crumbs. Place in wire basket. 
Lower into boiling hot sweet butter, dipping 
up and down over and over again. Put in 
hot oven unt a light golden brown. Serve 
with mushroom sauce and be sure to cut it 
across, as otherwise the stuffing will ooze 
out. 

Boeuf a4 la Strogonoff 


A Count Strogonoff whose hobby was 
cooking originated this dish. 

Cut tenderloin steak in one-fourth inch 
by two-and-a-half inch strips and cook in 
butter. In another pot cook chopped mush- 
rooms in butter and then mix with the meat. 
Add chopped onions to taste or just to flavor 
and mix slowly over slow fire, adding cream 
until the mixture becomes a stew. During 
the cooking flop the beef over and over to 
prevent it sticking to the bottom of the 
pot. Before serving add hot meat sauce. 
Serve with shoestring potatoes. 

The Russian Eagle is weighted down with 
atmosphere and is one of the smart places 
to go, but there remains, and has remained 
for twelve years, a sturdy Hollywood grill 
that delights masculine hearts and stomachs. 
Musso and Frank’s Grill is a typical tavern 
with round, glassed-in booths and a row of 
tables up the centre aisle. On one side, com- 
pletely curtained off, is a counter where the 
service is faster. However, it is the quick 
service and the generous helpings of mascu- 
line food that have kept Musso and Frank’s 
business as firm as a rock in spite of all the 
new and glamorous cafés. It is a haven for 
the truly ravenous. 

Late supper, as well as Sunday morning 
breakfast, are popular meals at Musso’s. 
There you see Charlie Chaplin, Harold 
Lloyd and Ramon Novarro often. The 








The Mystery of the 


Surgeons House 
(Continued from page 58) 





“Stacy meant Liggett to come back and 
testify. The bribe was the safety of Cora, for 
Liggett was awful fond of Cora. Stacy sent 
word that if he didn’t come there wouldn't 
be any more Cora. My brother had Cora 
and Ann Hernden meet the boat he told 
Liggett to take, so Liggett knew Cora was 
alive. He came right back and swore as you 
heard him in the court today. But after- 
ward he couldn’t stand what he’d done. He 
came here. I let him in. I had some keys | 
got made, so Stacy could get in whenever he 
wanted. Liggett wrote a sort of confession 
which was addressed to me and which I will 
give you. He took poison in that surgery 


directors, Borzage, Lubitsch, Mal St. Clair | 
are regular habitués. When Chaplin gives 
a dinner party it is Musso who also supplies 
the meat or the game, . 
Spencer Tracy invariably breakfasts there 
on Sunday morning. His favorite dish is: 


Pineapple Omelet 


4 Eggs 
] Tablespoonful ol sugar 
1 Tablespoonfuls of the juice of 
canned crushed pineapple 
ly Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of shortening 


Melt the shortening in an omelet pan or | 
skillet. Separate yolks of eggs from white. 
Beat yolks until lemon colored, add sugar, 
salt and juice. Beat whites stiff and fold 
into yolk mixture. Pour gently into pan. 
Cook over low flame until a delicate brown. 
Then put in oven keeping the temperature 
between 325 and 350 degrees Fahrenheit. 
When omelet responds to the touch, it is 
done. Spread the crushed pineapple over 
half of the omelet before turning from the 
pan. Garnish with parsley and serve at 
once, 


Creamed Eggs With Chili and Rice 
(Sally Eilers’ Favorite) 


To two cups of well-seasoned medium 
white sauce add one tablespoonful of chili 
powder and six hard-boiled eggs cut in 
quarters. Arrange in a wheel around a 
platter of cooked and seasoned rice. Pour 
egg mixture in centre. 





Baked Stuffed Artichoke 
(Warner Baxter's Favorite} 


Select large-sized artichokes. Cut off 
stems and about an inch of the top. Also 
remove outer layer of leaves. Spread the 
remaining leaves apart and fill with stuffing 
made of grated cheese, bread crumbs, a little 
chopped parsley and onion. Mix these in- | 
gredients with butter and olive oil.. If you 
like garlic add a touch of it. Bake the arti- 
chokes in a pot with half an inch of broth or 
water in the bottom, until tender. Add a} 
strip of bacon on top of each artichoke. 

And these are the most famous Hollywood | 
restaurants at the moment, yet with a few | 
exceptions they change so rapidly that by 
next year there mav be an entirely new | 
crop where the stars gather. There is 
usually one which is the most popular. The 
manager of that one raids the passing café | 
of its best employees and it suddenly be- 
comes the smart thing to be seen there. The 
one that was so important last year—or 
even last month—is forgotten. 

The number of autograph seekers outside 
the door are always the barometer of fair or 
foul business. To see and be seen is the 
Hollywood motto, even if one is lunching, 
dining, dancing, shopping or romancing! | 

| 





that he hated the sight of. I found him. I 
didn’t know exactly what to do, so I carried | 
him down here and covered him with that | 
rug. I thought it was up to Stacy what to do | 
with him. I had only got upstairs when | 
Stacy came. I was just telling him when we 
heard you people. Stacy had Simms and | 
Miss Adrienne taken down stairs. 

“Stacy just had to get in here every few 
days and see Francis. It was his: religion. 
Maybe you will think it was a black religion, 
for it only made his hatred grow. I can see 
the evil that my brother did, and I can see 
what you're like, Judge Baldwin, but I can 
see a whole lot of good, too. Liggett, now, 
I’m sure he suffered more than what he 
deserved. I wish his memory could be 
spared. Then Ann Hernden, she was awful 
good to your son when Liggett fixed his face 
She cooked lots of nice messes for him. 
She’s an old scared woman. Judge Baldwin, | 
you have your son safe. My brother's dead; | 
he’s been bad but he’s suffered, too. Seems 
to me all those people have paid.” 

His voice broke. Baldwin touched his 
shoulder. 

“You're a good fellow, Clark,” Baldwin ' 
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BETWEEN YOU AND YOUR GOWN 


The fashionable silhouette simply cannot be denied these days . .. so 
NOVASILK meets today’s modes with trim, sheath-fitting underthings .. . so 
sheer .. . so delightfully dainty and personal for wear under the form-revealing 


fashions of the year. 


The secret of NOVASILK’S popularity is in its soft, caressing finish . . . its 
permanent Lastex top. . . its durability and sheerness. You would never believe 


that fabric so dainty and exquisitely feminine could be so resistant to long wear 


and constant washings. 


You can buy NOVASILK lingerie in all the comfortable, appealing styles of 
the season. So reasonably priced, too, that the possession of such charming 


underthings no longer need be a drain on your budget. 
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that way before,"’ she said slowly. ‘“‘But 
here is something which bothers me. Sup- 
pose something happens, such as loss of 
health or unemployment to prevent you 
from keeping up the premiums? I wouldn't 
want to see Wally start such a plan and 
then lose out because he couldn’t carry on 
with the deposits.”’ 

“That is.an important point,’’ replied 


| Jack. “You're perfectly right. It would be 


serious if we ran the risk of having the plan 
defeated because of disability or other 
emergency. 

“Let us consider the case of loss of health,”’ 
he c@titinued, “If I should become disabled 
either through sickness or accident, and un- 
able to earn, the policy provides that future 
premiums will be waived. Nevertheless, the 
insurance remains in force and matures just 
;}as though I had made all the deposits 





| myself.” 


“That’s surely a wise provision,”’ re- 


, marked Wally. “I wondered about that.” 


Jack helped himself to a match, then re- 
sumed, ‘‘Moreover, as soon as I have made 
three yearly deposits, the policy is credited 
with a cash value. Insurance men call it the 
reserve. This cash value is increased each 
year by my deposits and also by interest 
and dividends, because the polieyholders 
share in the profits of the company. In case 
of emergency we could draw this cash value 
out, either as a surrender of the policy, or 
as a loan from the company.”’ 

“T see,’ nodded Wally. ‘‘It’s just like an 
emergency fund in the bank. , But what 
happens if you still need the protection and 


|something—let us say, unemployment 


makes it impossible to carry on?” 

“I was coming to that,’’ Jack went on 
quickly. ‘“‘Just consider, will you, the tre- 
mendous importance of this cash reserve. 
Suppose you have lost your job. The cash 


| value can be used to carry the policy until 


you are earning again. Or, it can be used to 
convert the policy to paid-up insurance for 
a smaller amount on which no more pre- 
miums need be paid. And that isn’t all. 
Many fellows have lost their jobs, and have 
found that their insurance reserve was the 
only place from which they could obtain 
ready cash to live on. It formed a bridge, so 
to speak, between jobs.” 

Joan turned quickly to her husband, “I 
never had any idea it was like that. Doesn’t 
that throw a different light on the whale 
matter?” 

“Indeed it does,” agreed Wally heartily. 
“Why, it practically guarantees one against 
loss, even if circumstances arise to prevent 
keeping on with the original plan.” 

“I think what appeals to me most of all,” 





A\s Hollywood 
Likes It 


(Continued from page 59) 





dinner they never think of leaving without 
having Mrs. Jameson in to be introduced, 
and when they leave she stands in the 
Dutch doorway and waves as they walk 
down the path. 


THE RUSSIAN Eagle Café used to be 
located in Beverly Hills. It has recently 
moved to the centre of Hollywood and is a 
favorite haunt of hungry Hollywood. Its 
manager, General T. A. Lodijensky, came 
to the United States after the Russian revo- 
lution and became a restaurateur in New 
York. He arrived in Hollywood to play a 
role in a Gloria Swanson picture, intending 
to remain seven weeks. He stayed seven 
years—and opened a restaurant. 

Boris, his head waiter, is supposed to 
have been a former officer in the Russian 
army. And all the waiters have a military 
bearing. George Stronin, the chef, is a 
Russian university graduate. He drifted to 
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interjected Mary, turning to Joan, “‘is the 


fact that insurance is such a good invest : : 
ment. It is the only thing we have put “Everyone thinks = 
money into that hasn't depreciated in value . 

and it is worth just as much if not actually 
more than ever.” 

“Don’t we know" Joan smiled ruefulls . ‘ "9 
“I could ery when I think of what has hap frock Is new, 
pened to some of our good money.” 

“We've all made mistakes,”” said Jack. 
“The pity of it is that some who have made 
them are too old to start over again. With} 
life insurance, however, one can make inde- you know how,” writes a clever Ottawa 
pendence practically certain, either by in-| woman. “I’m enjoying a joke on my 
vesting in the new pension policies, or ar-| friends. They all think my navy blue silk 
ranging a retirement ince a from the PrO-| dress is brand new, and it’s really 3 years 
ceeds of the ordinary policies, which can old! It certainly doesn’t look like the 
always be done.” 

“Well, you've just about converted me,”’ 
laughed Joan, as she glanced at Wally. “'I 
really do think, when our mortgage is paid 


my navy blue 


SHU veHAA TALENTO EAA Mr td 


HOPE 


“You can have fun even in being poor if 


dress they knew, which was a powder 
blue. It soiled so easily I had to launder it 
almost every time I wore it and naturally 
up, we''ll surely have to go into the matter | it began to get that worn, much-washed 
for ourselves.” | look. I needed a dark dress and money 
“Good idea, Joan,”’ replied Jack, ‘‘if it | was too scarce to buy one, so I just de- 
were not for one or two rather important | cided to dye my powder blue dress dark 
considerations. First of all, the fact that | bine and ‘get the wear out of it. The 
there is a mortgage makes it all the more druggist told me to use Diamond Dyes 
urgent that there be enough insurance to | i cinmatal hid practically insured success. 

pay it off in case of emergency, to leave the ; : . : 
home without encumbrance. If this is not| 1 did and my dress came out a rich, lus- 
done and those left behind are unable to| trous navy blue, just like new material. I 
raise the money to make the payments, the} added new white collars and cuffs and 
home may be lost. it’s no wonder my friends haven't recog- 
“Secondly, it takes more than money tO] nized it. I’m so delighted!" Hundreds of 
get insurance. Health is also necessary, and] yomen are having lovely clothes and 
it is not safe to assume that just because a} } ome decorations, even in pinched circum- 
man is in good health today, that he will be stance’, by this dimple inexpensive 
method. They use Diamond Dyes for 


able to pass an examination in three or four 

years time: ; Ps 
permanent dark colors by boiling, and 
Diamond Tints to tint light shades with- 


Joan rose from her chair. ‘‘Well, I'm 
certainly glad to learn these things about 

| out boiling. Try them. All drug stores 
have them. 15c. 





insurance. I confess I was prejudiced before.” | 

Mary nodded understandingly. ‘‘I know. | 
I felt as you did, Joan, until I found out 
what modern life insurance could do to help D IA M O ND DYE o 
us Carry out our life plans.” i 

“You're surely an enthusiast now.”’} 
laughed Joan. “But I wonder if you 
wouldn't like some refreshment—after all 
this discussion.”’ 

Wally’s eyes twinkled as he spoke up. 
“Just try us, will you?” 


MADE IN CANADA 


better because richer in pure anilines 








WALLY AND Joan stood at the window 
watching the glistening stars. 

“What time did you ask Mr. Kennedy to| 
come, dear?” asked Joan. 

Wally’s arm crept round and drew her! 
close. ‘‘Any time you say, sweetheart,”’ he 
replied smiling down at her. ‘You see, I 
left that open until it was certain that we 
wanted him to come,” 
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— MADE IN CANADA — 
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America as an emigré and had to take a job 
as a dishwasher. After thirteen years of 
kitchen service he became a chef, as it seems 
he deserved to be. The cashier, Xenia 
Shahowsky, is reputed to be a Russian 
princess, and the impressive doorman says 
he is the cousin of the colonel of the Cossack 
army. But in spite of such regal servants 
the stars seem to feel at home there. 

Lilian Harvey is a regular customer 
Marlene Dietrich, during the filming of 
“Catherine the Great” had all her luncheons 
sent from the Russian Eagle. She said it 
was to help her get into the proper Russian 
mood. But the fact remains that no matter 
how generous the helping, her plate was 
cleaned. 

Mary Pickford comes often with large 
parties for dinner and stays until one o'clock. 
Janet Gaynor, the Fredric Marches, Helen 
Chandler and many others follow Mary's 
example. There is a Russian orchestra and 
in summer the guests dine in the garden. 
On Thursday nights the supper club meets | 
and indulges in a Russian buffet supper. | 

Here are some of the best recipes: 
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CHATELAINE PATTERN 
SERVICE 
481 University Ave., Toronto. 











Schashlik 
(Lilian Harvey's Favorite Dish} 








See Patterns on Pages 93, 94, 95, 96. 


In ordering by mail be careful to write the 





This isa Caucasian dish, originated by the | 
mountaineers. 
Remove real spring lamb from the bone | 
and cut away the muscles and fat. Cut in| 


pattern number plainly, and be sure to 









state the size required. 
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* How much a snapshot says to the one who waits for 


it! No longer is the separation real. This little square of 
paper brings them face to face. Hearing the whispers that 
cannot be written in a letter. Feeling the heart-beats 
. . . Always snapshots have been intimate and expres- 
sive, but now they are more so than ever. Kodak 
Verichrome Film wipes out the old limitations. People 
look natural, as you want them. Use Verichrome for your 


next pictures. Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto. 


Don’t write it — PICTURE IT—with snapshots 
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aes 


to get good snapshots now 






puaass a new way to take snap- 
shots—an easier way. With a Jiffy 
Kodak ... the smart folding camera 
that’s as simple to use as a Brownie. 

At the touch of a button the Jiffy 
leaps out—ready for action. A click of 
the shutter and you've made a picture. 

Smartly designed in metal and en- 





your get better pictures with 
Verichrome Film. In the glaring 
sun or the porch’s shade—this film 
gets the picture. The cheaper the 
camera... the slower the lens—the 


with JIFFY KODAK 


and VERICHROME FILM 


amels—as trim as a lady’s compact. 
The Jiffy comes in two sizes .. . for 
21x 4l, inch pictures, $9... for214x 
314 inch pictures, $8. See this simplest 
of folding cameras today. If it isn’t 
an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


more the need for Verichrome. Load 
your camera with Verichrome and 
get set for better pictures. Insist on 
Verichrome ... accept nothing but 
the familiar yellow box with the 
checkered stripe. Canadian Kodak 
Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 





said. He gazed for a moment at Bristol’s 
body. ‘‘He was my friend for over twenty 
years,” he said, “‘and he hated me. God 
knows his hate was natural enough. I have 
deserved something of the suffering he has 
brought on me.” 

Sheridan said in a low tone to Hardesty, 

“Time will help you, Roland.” 

Hardesty gave him a twisted smile. 

“That's all I’ll have to help me, Sheridan. 
I’ve felt all summer that Adrienne does not 
really care forme. When she hears of all this 
she may want to come to me out of pity. 
And then there’s that taint in the blood. 
No; Adrienne would not want to humiliate 
me, and she’s a wonderful girl. I think, 
Sheridan, that I’m going to have a break- 
down and a long leave of absence.” 


THE NEXT day court did not convene in 
Riverhead. The spectators who had watched 


| as a play Franklin Colby on trial for his life, 


milled excitedly through the streets, joined 
by the crowds who had not been able to get 
seats. People stood before the locked gates 
of the surgeon’s house, before the houses of 
Sheridan and Bristol and Baldwin, and 
before the police station. Reporters were 
prominent, hunting for interviews, seeking 
something more than rumor for their expec- 
tant newspapers. 

Amid the conjectures were a few amazing 
statements from Hawkin. On Saturday 
Miss Adrienne Sheridan had been kidnapped 
and ultimately incarcerated in the surgeon’s 
house. There, following clues, had gone her 
uncle, the district attorney and Bristol in 
one car. Preceding them had gone Clark and 
Simms, a private detective. The district 
attorney and his party, forcing an entrance, 
had found the house dark, the lights cut out. 
They had searched the place, and going into 
the cellar had engaged, in the dark, in a 
terrific struggle with unknown antagonists. 
In this struggle Bristol had been killed. The 
assailants had escaped, leaving behind them 
Miss Sheridan. Still suffering from shock, 
she was able to give only a vague account of 
what had happened to her, and an incom- 
plete description of her abductors, one of 
whom was known as “Babe.” 

So great was the excitement of the crowds 
over this news that there were only a few 
gasps over the discovery that the recluse, 
Dr. Liggett, who had recently occupied the 
surgeon's house, had been found a suicide in 
the room he had occupied in the lodging- 
place of the policeman, Clark. But interest 
was not focused on this relatively incon- 
spicuous man but on the great men of the 
community so inexplicably involved in this 
mélée in the dark. Their explanation was 
accepted by most of the crowd which likes 
to see drama writ large. Cynical reporters, 
however, looked at one another with twisted 
lips. They spoke of bootlegging, of deals in 
narcotics, of men in high places who had to 
be protected. This struggling in the dark 
was the bunk: who ever heard of policemen 
and detectives who had all their flashlights 
broken or lost or left at home! Pesides, the 
police were entirely too reticent. The police 
were reserved about their clues. Their 
reserve would continue until the world at 
large was following some other sensation. 
The dear public was going to be bamboozled, 
but there would be some difficulty in fooling 
the newspaper men. 

The thrill-chasers who settled themselves 
in court a few days later were at once 
excited and conscious of anticlimax, because 
of the conclusion of tie Colby murder case. 
Another judge presided, as Judge Baldwin 
was ill. Another district attorney had been 
sworn in because Hardesty was ill. The 
policeman, Clark, had offered a statement in 
Liggett’s handwriting which foreswore his 
recent testimony. It ran as follows: 

“To the state and to whomever it may 
concern: I, Thomas Liggett, about to leave 
for ever a life I have found abundantly 
wearisome, do hereby make a true confession 
about the mysterious murder in the sur- 
geon’s house. What I say can be partly 
substantiated by statements I have made 
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to Miss Adrienne Sheridan and to Edwin 
Clark. I fell into the power of a man whose 
real name I do not know, and whose face I 
have never seen. He was an insane criminal. 
He had in his power a dying man named 
Franklin Colby, and another man named 
Henry Smith, who had lost his memory. I 
performed an operation on the nose of 
Henry Smith in order to make him look as 
much like Franklin Colby as possible. I 
assured him he was Franklin Colby. On my 
faith as a physician, I am sure the real 
Franklin Colby was not murdered; he died, 
and immediately afterward the criminal 
made it seem as if he was murdered, and by 
devices now in the knowledge of the public 
he tried to fasten the crime on the false 
Franklin Colby —the real Henry Smith. I 
gave false testimony because I was afraid 
of the criminal, and because he said if I 
did not go on the stand, he would take the 
life of one for whom I cared. But I am un- 
able to bear the thought that perhaps my 
evidence has endangered the life of an 
innocent man. Therefore, I make this 
statement of my own free will. 
Thomas Liggett.” 


Evidence was given by Miss Sheridan, by 
Cora Palgrave, and by Miss Ann Hernden, 
with the result that the jury, after deliber- 
ating only twenty minutes, brought in a 
verdict of not guilty. The spectators felt 
somehow let down. There was drama 
enough, to be sure, but somehow it was given 
with all the dullness of a time-table. There 
was no working to climaxes, no emotional 
appeal. It wasn’t even worth betting on the 
result. It would have been more thrilling to 
go to the movies. Still, the next day when 
they read the accounts of the reporters they 
felt that they must have missed getting the 
proper emphasis. 

A few weeks later, when it came to the 
knowledge of the world that the ex-prisoner, 
known first as Franklin Colby and then as 
Henry Smith, was the son of Judge Baldwin 
and that the two were abroad and could not 
be interviewed, the thrill-chasers felt that 
they had been indubitably cheated. Here 
was drama, secret drama, from which they 
had been rigorously excluded. 


SPRING HAD come again. Two who had 
just declared their love walked along a 
secluded road, and went happily through the 
lover's litany, the first question of which is: 

“When did you first begin to love me?” 

“I don’t know when, unconsciously, I 
began to care,’’ Adrienne said, ‘“‘but perhaps 
it was when I read that poignant letter from 
Petronilla to her man.”’ 

“And now?” 

Her answer abundantly satisfied him. 
They walked on, glad to have been done 
with the tortuous ways they had travelled to 
happiness. Grass was green on the graves of 
Liggett and Bristol and on another un- 
marked grave beside Bristol's. The Bristol 
house had been sold and Hardesty had 
moved to New York, where he was making 
a brilliant record in the office of a firm in 
which both Baldwin and Sheridan had an 
interest. Baldwin was again presiding in 
court, but the lawyers said he was less 
rigorous in his conduct of cases, a little more 
inclined than formerly in the matter of 
objections to give the benefit of a doubt to 
the defendants, more scrupulous than ever 
in his charges to the jury. 

“I’m glad,” young Baldwin said, ‘‘that 
my memory starts with you. I could wish 
to remember my mother. But aside from 
that I am willing to begin with my only 
sweetheart and my only father. As for the 
jail last summer and the trial last autumn 
they are to be now as if they had never 
been.”’ 

“I'll tell you why that is, darling,” 
Adrienne said. “It is because love is inde- 
structible, but hate and revenge are only 
transient. The evil is washed out, but the 
good stays for ever.” 

But it was spring and they were young. 
They forgot philosophy for love. 
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Marge just told me the secret. 






tie 
She said gentle press means getting the choicest part 
of the juice cf ripe tomatoes — and none of the bitter- 


ness from skin or seeds.”’ 





“It's an exclusive Libby method. And it protects the 
vitamins as well as the flavor. Marge's busband is a 
doctor; be chimed in with that.” 





LIBBY’S 


E preess- 
TOMATO JUICE 


In Canada it is made from Canadian-grown tomatoes 





“Libby's, eb? That means extra quality but a reason 
able price. Order us a case of it tomorrow.” 


ONE OF LIBBY’S FAMOUS 100 FOODS 
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Moffats Electric Range in comparison with the old- 
fashioned, clock-watching, oven-guessing days which so 
many women still so unnecessarily endure. 

A new thrill awaits you, in the 1934 Moffats Electric Range. 
You are no longer “chained” to the Kitchen. It gives you 
that long- denied freedom to come and go as you desire. 
All you now do is set the Therm-O-Matic and all is 

safe... 
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“> 


It keeps the oven at the exact temperature to aN 
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BANISHMENT OF DRUDGERY AND UNCERTAINTY... ! 
ODAY’S BAKING IS so vastly different with a modern 


make the most of your careful preparation of that favorite 
recipe, whether it be fluffy pastry, light cake, biscuits to be 
baked to a crumbly crispness, or luscious meats to be 
roasted to a golden brown. 

The New Moffats Electric Range 
roomy utility drawer 


provides too, a host of 


a deep, 
super-speed Cook-Quik ele- 


other conveniences ... 
spacious warming oven 
Beauty that makes the ownership of a new 
a lasting pleasure. 
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Moffats Electric Range 
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by 
M. Frances Hucks 


of the Institute staff 
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| he fundame nfals of a 
qood diel should be 
thoroughly oe piloed 


by every home makes 


FOOD AND FEALTA 


T’S A GOOD idea to get right down to fundamentals 

every once in a while. Otherwise we find ourselves 

going about our daily work, doing this and that, follow- 

ing an example here, accepting a hint there, until some- 
thing turns up that makes us realize we don’t know as much 
as we thought we did. 

__ So we set out to learn, no matter what our profession or 
job may be. And if our particular line happens to be home- 
making, we have to be right up on our toes; so much depends 
on how well we know our job that we can’t afford to miss 
anything. For there is always something new and important 
popping up, especially in the foods and nutrition branch of 
this business of homemaking, and we find we have to review 
our early knowledge or we aren’t going to know what these 
newer developments are all about. 

We begin to study. “One of the requirements of good 
nutrition is that there be sufficient fuel for all body activi- 
ties,’’ we read, and begin to analyze. What is good nutrition 
anyway? The dictionary tells us that nutrition means the 
processes that are concerned with the building, maintaining 
and repairing of the tissues of the living body; in other words, 
we might say, the processes of keeping ourselves alive. 
“Sufficient fuel” helps to do this, and a little study along 
this line shows that we are dealing with a big subject. Con- 
densing the information that we acquire, our summary reads 
something like this. 

Everything that a human being does—and that includes 
even sleeping—requires fuel, and the source of that fuel is 
the food we eat. It makes a difference what foods we choose, 
for some have a much higher fuel value than others. This is 
explained by the fact that only three kinds of materials can 
be used as fuel in the human body; and these three, spoken 
of as protein, carbohydrate and fat, are present in varying 
amounts and combinations in the different foods. Each one 
of the three materials can supply a definite amount of heat, 
or energy as we call it, the amount is measured in calories. 


100 calory portions of some foods 


Cream (thin) 
Milk (whole) 
Milk (skim) 
Eggs 

White bread 
Brown bread 
Butter 


Bacon (cooked) 
Roast beef (lean) 


Pork chop 
Potatoes 
Cheese 

Soda biscuits 
Sugar 
Oranges 
Apples 
Bananas 
Carrots 
Cabbage . 
Lettuce 
Tomatoes 


Mayonnaise 
Oatmeal 
Cornflakes 
Raisins 


Peanuts (shelled) 
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Cupful (scant) 
Cupful 
Cupfuls 


Thick slice, or two thin slices 
Thick slice, or two thin slices 
Square (1/4 by 1'/4 by 1% 
inches); less than one table- 
spoonful 

Small slices 

Slice (434 by 32 by % 
inches) 

Chop (lean meat only) 
Medium 

Inch Medium Cube 

Biscuits (234 by 2'/2 inches) 
Tablespoonfuls (scant) 
Large 

Very large 

Medium 

Cupfuls of '/ inch cubes 
Cupfuls (shredded) 

Solid heads 

Medium, or two scant cup- 
fuls canned 

Tablespoonful 

Cupful (cooked) 

Cupfuls 

Cupful (seeded); two table- 
spoonfuls (seedless) 


20-24 Single nuts 


Tables showing the number of calories in average serv 
ings of food, or arranged to show the amounts needed to 
provide a one hundred calory portion, make it compara- 
tively easy for every homemaker to estimate the fuel value 
of the meals her family eats. Different people need different 
amounts of fuel depending on many things—their size, age, 
sex, where they live, what kind of work they do, how they 
play, and other factors. But here again, tables have been 
made up which show the approximate number of calories 
needed by different types and classes of people. Our prob- 
lem, then, is one of relating the food to the individual, and 
the task is made comparatively easy by these tables of food 
values and requirements. 

Arising naturally from this study is the question: “‘What 
happens if people don’t get the right number of calories?” 

There are two sides to this question. When there are not 
enough calories, children cannot grow and develop normally; 
adults, although feeling fit, tire much more easily, both 
physically and mentally, and are more susceptible to ner- 
vous diseases, tuberculosis and other infections. Many 
people become so accustomed to a chronic fatigue that it 
never dawns on them that they might be feeling ever so 
much better. 

Too many calories will show their result in increased 
body weight. Although not characteristic of youth, too 
much weight is a handicap to children, making exercise and 
play more difficult and increasing the possibility of accident 
and strain. In adults, overweight is quite a serious disability 
since an accumulation of fat handicaps the work of all the 
internal organs—muscles, heart, liver, kidneys —and sooner 
or later the strain will tell, probably in the form of one of 
those diseases which are definitely associated with over- 
weight. 

We are reconvinced of the importance of calories, so we 
resolve to pay more attention to them in our meal planning. 
Protein, carbohydrate and {Continued on page 76} 
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LESS THAN 
1¢ WORTH OF 


MAGIC ASSURES SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


... don’t risk failures with inferior baking powder! 


OW much do the ingredients you put 
& ‘ 
into a cake cost you? 


Suppose you figure out the recipe for a 
simple three-layer chocolate cake. Your 
list* would read about like this:— Butter 
5¢, Sugar 13¢, Eggs 17¢, Pastry Flour 7¢, 
Milk 3¢, Chocolate 12¢, MAGIC BAKING 
POWDER three-fourths of a cent! 

Right away you notice the low cost of 
the Magic Baking Powder—actually less 
than 1¢ worth! 

Yet—that fraction of a penny spent for 


*These costs vary, of course, 


according to locality. 


NOW 
THEY ASK 
FOR MORE 





HERS SO GOOD 





OH DEAR ~ NO ONE EVER WANTS 
TWO HELPINGS OF MY CAKE. 
I WONDER WHY GUESS I'LL 
ASK SUE WHAT MAKES 
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24 cup milk, 


beating in well. 





Magic safeguards a// the other ingredients 
in your cake .. . because Magic always 
gives dependable results. 
Remember—cheap, inferior baking powder 
doesn’t pay. It gives poor-quality cake. And 
it can easily be the cause of a complete failure! 
Why risk wasting 35¢ to 60¢ worth of good 
materials by using doubtful baking powder? 
Bake with Magic and be sure! Canada’s lead- 
ing cookery experts use and recommend Magic 
Baking Powder exclusively. They know from 
long experience it gives consistently better bak- 
ing results. Ask your grocer for a tin—today. 


YOU KNOW 1 HAVE TO HIDE My | 
CAKES TO KEEP THEM SINCE 
@ IVE BEEN USING MAGIC 
BAKING POWDER 
WELL, you # 
CAN'T BEAT 
fm MAGIC. Be 
Ba IT CERTAINLY 
GIVES GOOD , 
RESULTS 
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MAGIC CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE 


VY cup shortening, 114 cups sugar, 3 
eggs, I teaspoon vanilla cxtract, 214 cups 
pastry or 2 cups bread four, 3 teaspoons 
Magic Baking Powder, V4 teaspoon salt, 


Cream shortening, add sugar slowly, 
Add unbeaten eggs 





one at a time, beating well after each. 
Add vanilla. Sift together dry ingredi- 
ents and add alternately with milk to 
first mixture. Bake in greased layer- 
cake pans in moderate oven 375° F. 
about 25 minutes. Put layers together 
and cover sides with Old-Fashioned 
Chocolate Filling and Icing. (See page 
8 of the new Magic Cook Book.) 


















Tested and di by 
Chatelaine Institute 


: MAINTAINED EF 
ee 


i A 4 | iN es 


POWDER 


WHEN YOU BAKE AT HOME, be sure to have the 
new Magic Cook Book handy—it gives you tested 
recipes for delicious cakes, pastry, muffins and other 
tempting baked foods. Mail the coupon for a copy. 






“CONTAINS NO ALUM” 
—This statement on every 
tin is your guarantee that 
Magic Baking Powder is 
free from alum or any 
harmful ingredient. 


a 


Made in Canada 











~ ~ , i 
GILLETT PRopDucTs, Fraser Avenue, Toronto 2 1 

i 

Please send me free copy of the famous Magic Cook Book. : 
C-5 4 

1 

Name nal I 
i 

1 

; i 
DOO rt i 
I 

1 

City. in Prov ee : 
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CLEA UP! 


DAINTS 


AINT UP is an annual spring slogan, 
and a very good one, for a fresh coat of 
paint works wonders. It puts a new 
smiling face on things. 

There is sure to be a chair, a stool, a set of 
shelves or some other piece of furniture which 
you want to give a chance to look its best. And 
then there are all the unfinished pieces you can 
buy for very little and put on the last touch 
yourself. It is easy and there is a lot of satis- 
faction in it. 









































SILVER 


“JUST LOOK at that tarnish—and it was so 
beautifully polished when I put it away!” 

You've all said this unless you keep your silver 
in a box or case, with a lining specially treated 
to preserve the lustre. But even they do not put 
the polish on your lovely pieces; they merely 
keep them shining. So every little while we must 
have a clean-up. 

There are two ways to go about this. You can 
apply a good polishing powder or paste with a 
soft cloth, rubbing it lightly until the tarnish is 
removed. Use a soft brush for engraved or etched 
designs. After polishing, wash with scap and 
water, rinse and wipe with a clean, dry towel. 

Silver polishing cloths will do the trick if the 
pieces are only slightly tarnished and are good 
to put on the last shine in any case. 

You may use what is called the electrolytic 
method for all your flatware but that with an 
oxidized or soft French grey finish. To do this, 


Start with a smooth, dry surface. If you are 
“‘redoing”’ a surface, take off the old finish with 
a good paint remover and a scraper, rub with 
a fine sandpaper, and then go over it again with 
a still finer one, and finally with emery paper 
until it is perfectly smooth. 

Buy a good quality paint and read the direc- 
tions for applying it. Be sure to get a decent 
brush; a two-inch width is a good 
size for most purposes. Stir up 
the paint (Continued on page 90) 


take a large enamel pan and lay in it a small clean 
aluminum plate or strip of aluminum. Add hot 
water and for each quart, one teaspoonful of 
ordinary salt and one teaspoonful of baking soda. 
Place the silver gently in the pan, letting each 
piece touch the aluminum or anothei piece of 
silver. Almost immediately the tarnish disappears 
as if by magic and you have only to remove the 
silver, rinse and dry it. This method is quick and 
safe for plain pieces but it does not leave the 
high sheen which some housekeepers prefer. Be 
careful not to use it for dull-greyed finishes or 
for hollow-ware with handles likely to loosen in 
the process. 

It would be nice if silver never took on those 
dark disfiguring marks which temporarily mar 
its beauty. But with the excellent polishes on 
the market and efficient containers for keeping 
it bright we can enjoy its lovely gleam on our 
tables with very little effort. 
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CLOVES 


FASHION SAYS gloves—long ones, short ones, white ones and colored ones, 
gloves of infinite variety in style and fabric, but always clean ones. 

Washable gloves, include silk, wool, cotton, chamois, doeskin, and certain 
leathers. Few of us who do not possess one, two, or haif a dozen pairs which 
we give a frequent “‘tubbing”’ to keep our hands well groomed. 

To wash gloves successfully, make sure first of all that the fabric 7s wash- 
able. Mend any rips and tears before you begin, then prepare a rich suds of 
mild soap and tepid, never hot, water. Put on any but your doeskin or 
chamois ones, and wash them with the same sort of motion you use when 
washing your hands. To remove them, roll down from the wrist, rather than 
pulling from the tips. Rinse in two or three lukewarm waters, then squeeze 
gently and roll them in a bathtowel to absorb the surplus moisture. Take 
them from the towel, shake them without pulling or stretching, and blow 
into them to puff them out. Or if you have glove forms, put them on these. 

Dry quickly but not on a radiator or over excessive heat. Let them hang 
in the air, and if you are doing this indoors and you want to hurry the drying, 
use your electric fan. Before leather gloves are quite dry, stretch them gently 

and knead between the fingers to soften and make them 
more pliable. (Continued on page 90) 
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NOW 


. Roaster 
Freshness 





How well all the flavour is kept 
for you! The exclusive Vita-Fresh 
pack which removes more flavour- 
robbing air from the tin than any 
other process, bringing Maxwell 
House Coffee to you roaster-fresh, 





Wire by a gy) ee 


ons a i. 
YT my on 
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Smooth — mellow—fragrant— 
you'll find no other coffee can quite 
compare in pure deliciousness 
with Maxwell House Coffee, first 
served in the Old South. It is 
roasted and packed in Canada. 








op 19 THE Last prop’ 


“¢ 0° 








NEW 


A new and exclusive grinding 
method exposes more of the fla- 
vour cells and insures more flavour 
in Maxwell House no matter what 
way of making coffee you use— 
drip, percolator, or boiling. 





LL” HOUSE COFFEE 


MH5-34M 
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by 
Helen G. 
Campbell 
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OU) OF TRE CAN 


T’S A WOMAN'S privilege to change her mind—and 
her ways. Why shouldn’t we. That’s a lot better than 
being too set in our opinions. And how else could we 
keep up-to-date in the world’s march of progress? 

Yes, when someone shows us that we’ve been wrong about 
this or that, we right-about face unhesitatingly and unblush- 
ingly. Like we have on the question of canned goods, for 
instance. Not so long ago the can opener was frowned upon 
by all good cooks; housekeepers of that day didn’t hold 
with the self-indulgence and shiftiessness it seemed to stand 
for. 

But a change was coming. Experts in the science of 
nutrition began to tell the world the results of their experi- 
ment and research, and we began to see the relationship of 
a well-rounded balanced diet to good health. They told us, 
these wise men and women, that fruits and vegetables are 
important all through the year, not only in the summer and 
fall when they are ‘in season.”” In the meantime the com- 
mercial canners were not idle; they were busy studying and 
perfecting their process and were able to give us a better 
product fully equal and even superior in food value to the 
best home-canned variety which we ‘“‘do up” by the sweat 
of our brow. There, in the contents of the tin, are the vita- 
mins, minerals, fine flavor, the ‘‘goodness”’ of the fresh food. 
For the canners know the secret of quality—harvesting at 
just the right stage of maturity, packing and cooking as 
soon afterward as possible under just the right conditions. 
There in the can is the answer to the problem of freshness in 
our meals at any season. 

So we women did just what you’d expect of us; we threw 
away the bottle of spring tonic and took up the can opener. 
We adopted it as our mascot and gave it a sort of social 
prominence. 

And how could we get on without it—we housekeepers 
who live in apartments or homes with tiny kitchens and 
limited storage space; we business women to whom cooking 


is a sideline; we chatelaines with a hundred and one demands 
on our time? 

What infinite variety comes out of the can! It brings us 
products from all over the world ready to serve or to use in 
an endless number of interesting ways. We may have them 
any day for any meal or any course, and it is the good mana- 
ger who takes full advantage of these wholesome foods. 

For the morning appetizer we may take from our refrig- 
erator a can of tomato juice with its pleasant tang and its 
health-giving vitamins. Or if we’ve a fancy for the sauer- 
kraut flavor. we may pour the juice direct from the tin to 
the serving glass. We don’t even need to squeeze our grape- 
fruit, merely to operate the can opener. And for variety, 
there are other canned juices and other fruits with more 
being added to the list all the time. 

Dinner, literally from scup to nuts, may come from the 
can—or rather from several cans. The cocktail or fruit cup 
in all its variations, the soup, the main course, the salad 
and the dessert. No danger of monotony, either! 

Take soup, for instance. There are clear broths, rich 
vegetable purées, hearty meat soups and substantial fish 
chowders; you have merely to select your flavor. New var- 
ieties are making their bow from our grocer’s shelves. We 
may serve now a mushroom soup with no more effort than 
it takes to open the can, and we find it as delicious as any 
homemade product. It couldn’t help but be gocd, for into 
it go the finest quality ingredients—fresh cultivated mush- 
rooms, pure double rich cream and carefully selected seas- 
onings blended with all the skill and culinary wisdom of 
practised chefs. Dilute this soup with an equal quantity of 
water according to the direetions on the can. You might 
use milk if you prefer, but if anything it’s even more attract- 
ive in color and more pronounced in the real mushroom 
flavor when made with water. Besides, it’s less expensive 
and the thick cream in the mixture makes milk unnecessary 
for good balance. 


“Noodle with chicken” soup is another newcomer which 
deserves honorable mention. It is a rich chicken broth with 
tender egg noodles and diced chicken—a delicious dinner 
soup. To bring out its finest flavor, add an equal quantity 
of cold water, heat it slowly and let it simmer, not boil, a 
few minutes before serving. 

Then there is a Canadian pea soup distinctive and satis- 
fying; the favorite tomato, good when “‘thinned down” with 
either milk or water; the vegetable combination which runs 
a close second in popularity; besides the many other veget- 
able flavors and the different varieties in which meat and 
fish are the important ingredients. 

A word about your choice of a soup for the menu. If it is 
to be used as the introduction to a hearty meal, select a 
clear broth or a delicate vegetable flavor. On the other 
hand, the more definite vegetables, fish and meat soups 
may appropriately serve as the main dish to the accompani- 
ment of a fresh light salad and dessert. 

Read your label. Most brands are condensed and require 
the addition of milk or water, but some varieties are pre- 
pared for serving without further dilution. 


CANNED SOUPS are a ready-made ingredient for use in 
many dishes. Tomato soup, for instance, makes an excellent 
sauce for meat and is even used in a delicious cake, the 
recipe for which has been given some time ago in Chatelaine. 
Try the mushroom soups for your chicken @ /a king mixture 
and add them to stewed chicken some time when you want 
it particularly good. There is that recipe for a supper dish 
in which canned asparagus is put.in a baking dish, slightly 
diluted asparagus soup poured over it and heated together 
to be covered just before serving with a generous sprinkling 
of grated nippy cheese. And these are only a few suggestions 
from a long list of interesting possibilities. 

For the main course of dinner or luncheon, we have many 
good things in the can {Continued on page 77} 
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The key to delicious foods which can be kept on hand for use in any meal 
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Let's Dine with Lazy 


by Josephine Gibson 


The clever hostess, when she entertains, puts her best 
food forward; tries in every way to tempt the appetite 
of every guest. Yet, oftentimes, because the flavour 
flairs of individuals are not identical, applause is not 
unanimous. 


Even within a single family this variety of taste appeal 
exists. Not only that, but when the average man, 
fatigued by hours of activity, sits down to dinner, the 
whims of a jaded appetite come into play whims which 
every woman knows are well worth humouring. 


It saves “passing things” 


The remedy, I’ve often thought, is simply a well stocked 
“Lazy Suzan.”’ In case you haven't met this “‘saucy”’ 
and convenient aid to food enjovment— it is a revolving 
circular tray, laden with delicious condiments and sauces. 
It does away with the need of “‘passing things,’’ and 
enables every table guest and every member of the family 
to add to foods the flavour of his preference. Most menus 
include at least one dish which ready table sauces can 
improve. Variety upon the ‘Lazy Suzan” is a gustatory 
virtue. Remember, we are striving to allure and please the 


palates of a wide variety of tastes. 


Correctly stocked, it will include Heinz tomato ketchup, 
Heinz chili sauce, Heinz Worcestershire sauce, Heinz 
prepared mustard, Heinz vinegar and imported olive oil, 
Heinz beefsteak sauce and Heinz horse radish. Each, in 
its own way, fires different foods with flavourful ambition. 


Only Flavour Really Matters 


In every case, I’ve mentioned one of the 57 Varieties. 
Many men—and women, too—agree that the “‘flavour- 
aids” of Heinz are not the ordinary sort. At the House 
of Heinz, truly, nothing whatsoever but flavour, purity 
and wholesomeness matters very much. 


Usan 


Let me cite an instance. In gardens where prize-winnin 
tomatoes are grown, from Heinz-grown, pedigreed seeds, 
the luscious vegetables are picked at exactly the point 
of perfect ripeness, and within a few hours of picking, 
converted into Heinz tomato ketchup. Useless moisture 
is boiled off in open kettles. Pure granulated sugar is 
added, together with spices from far-off oriental lands, 
and the thick, richly flavoured sauce is poured, while 
hot, into flint glass bottles and sealed. Thus, ketchup of 
the rarest sort. 
Set a ‘‘saucy’’ table. 


Let me leave with you the urge to introduce your family 
Set a saucy table and pre- 


, 


and guests to “‘Lazy Susan.’ 
pare yourself for tributes to your thoughtfulness. That 
man, arriving from a hectic business day, with jaded 
appetite, craves the variety of piquant flavours that a 
well assorted group of ready sauces will afford. 


For Unexpected Guests 


Have you ever been the victim of your own impulsive 
hospitality? Or, perhaps, of your husband’s eleventh- 
hour invitation to a business comrade? To meet this 
situation why not have an “emergency meal shelf’ 

and have on it the good things Heinz provides that are 
ready for immediate use. Be sure to include, for instance, 
generous stocks of Heinz home-made soups; Heinz vine- 
fresh tomato juice; Heinz ready-to-serve cooked spag- 
hetti; the four kinds of Heinz oven-baked beans. Remem- 
ber that the rea/ secret of this grand last-minute meal idea 
lies in the truly “home-made”’ flavours which Heinz so 
carefully preserves in Heinz prepared foods. With these 
delicious and economical foods you are ready for any 


meal emergency. 


Let the famous 57 Varieties help you to more attractive 
meals. Made at Leamington, Canada, by H. J. Heinz 
Company. 
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Introducing ‘‘Lazy Susan,” that very ‘“‘saucy’’ and 
very convenient idea borrowed from the old country. 
In case you haven't encountered one, it ts a revolving 
circular tray laden with delicious condiments and 
sauces. It does away with the need of “‘passing 
things’’ and, if correctly stocked, encourages one to 
sample its delicious contents, thereby adding zest to 
the meal. 





WE ALL LIKE SOUP! 


You can have a different delicious kind of Heinz Soup for 
days. . . true Home style Soups. . . ravishingly good, 
yet all you do ts heat the tin, serve. The varieties! Cream of 
Mushroom, Cream of Oyster, Cream of Tomato, Cream of 
Green Pea, Cream of Celery. Cream of Asparagus. Vegetable 
(with 13 vegetables in it). Beef Broth (thick), Chicken with 
Noodles, Chicken with Rice, Mock Turtle, Mutton Broth 
(Scotch Broth), Bean Soup. 





A TEMPTING VEGETABLE SALAD 
Left-over vegetables may be transformed, with lettuce, into a 
really delicious salad, and served with an interesting dressing 
made in this way. Mix together 1% teaspoon of salt, 1 teaspoon 
of sugar and Y% teaspoon of paprika, then add 4 cup Heinz 
Vinegar and ‘5 cup of Heinz Olive Oil. This mixture is to 
be beaten thoroughly. 








BREAKFAST 


— 


Orange Juice 
Bacon 


ieuls sf a Month 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Vegetable Soup 
Pear and Ginger Salad 





Toast Jelly Muffins 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
2 Stewed Prunes Veal Shepherd's Pie 
Cereal Pickles 
Fluffy Omelet Orange Jello 
Toast Marmalade Cakes 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 





3 Cereal and Sliced Bananas 
Smoked Fish 
Toast 
Coffee 


Jam 
Cocoa 
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Baked Apple 
Hot Biscuits 
Coffee 


Honey 
Cocoa 





Grapefruit 
Pancakes Maple Syrup 
Coffee Cocoa 


6 (Sunday) 
Stewed Figs 
Cereal 
Bran Muffins 
Coffee 


Honey 
‘oa 





Tomato Juice 
Bacon 
French Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 





8 


Toast 
Coffee 


Rhubarb 
Cereal 
Marmalade 
Cocoa 





9 


Orange Slices 
Cereal 
Hot Biscuits 


Syrup 
Coffee Cocoa 





10 


Toast Jelly 
Coffee Cocoa 


Apricots 
con 





Tomato Juice 
Waffles Syrup 
Coffee Cocoa 





Stewed Figs 
Poached Egg on Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 





13 (Sunday) 
Slices of Orange 
Cereal 
Jam 
Cocoa 


Toast 
Coffee 





14 Sliced Bananas 
Bread and Milk 
Tea Biscuits Marmalade 
Coffee Cocoa 


15 


Prunes with Lemon 





Muffins Jelly 
Coffee Cocoa 
16 Rhubarb 
rE Cereal 
Toasted Scones _Honey 


Coffee Cocoa 


| Potato Salad with Devilled 
Canned Plums 
Pop-overs 


Tea Cocoa 





Cream of Mushroom Soup 
Celery and Cheese Salad 
Banana Layer Cake 
Tea Cocoa 





| Baked Beans 
| Cole Slaw 
| Trifle 


Tea Cocoa 





Asparagus and Pimiento 
and Lettuce Salad 


Waffles Maple Syrup 
Tea Cocoa 





Pea Soup 
| Macaroni with Cheese 
Relish 
Apple Sauce 
Tea 


Cakes 
Cocoa 


Omelet and Tomato 
Sauce 
Brown Toast 
Butterscotch Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 


Prune and Cottage 
Cheese Salad 
Rolls 
Peach Shortcake 
Tea Cocoa 





Vegetable Soup 
Fruit Salad 
Muffins 
Cocoa 


Tea 





Creamed Salmon on Toast 
with Parsley 

Baked Apple with Dates in 
the Centre 


Tea Cocoa 


Broiled Sausages 
Grated Carrot, Cabbage and 
Apple Salad 
Rhubarb Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Waldorf Salad 
(Apple, Celery, Date) 
Toasted Pecan Roll 
Fruit Jelly and Custard Sauce 
| Tea Cocoa 





Creamed Chicken with 
Green Pepper 
Brown Toast 
Canned Fruit 

Cookies 


Tea Cocoa 





Corn Soup 
Banana Rolled in Nut Salad 
Fresh Doughnuts 
Tea Cocoa 


Boston Baked Beans 
Chili Sauce 
Celery Curls 

Pineapple Tapioca 
Tea Cocoa 


Thirty-one Menus for May 


DINNER 
Roast Veal 
Mashed Potatoes with 
Chopped Parsley 
Buttered Carrots 
Coffee Rhubarb Pie Tea 





Split Pork Chops (stuffed) 
Tomato Relish 
Baked Potatoes Turnips 
Lemon Souttlé 


Coffee Tea 


Irish Stew and Dumplings 
Diced Potatoes and Carrots 
Butterscotch Rice 
Coffee Tea 





Salmon Steak 
Baked Potatoes 
Casserole of Tomatoes 
Canned Peaches 
Coffee Tea 





Virginia Baked Ham 
Fried Apple Rings 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Spinach 

Cherry Roll : 


Coffee Tea 





Clear Soup 
Mixed Grill— Duchess Potatoes 
Green Peas 
Fruit Cup Cake 
Coffee Tea 


Cold Ham 
Escalloped Potatoes 
Cauliflower with Parsley Sauce 
Chocolate Pie 


Coffee Tea 


Stuffed Spare Ribs 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Siuifed Egg Salad 


BREAKFAST 


| 
17 Sliced Oranges Rolls 
Bacon Toast | Grape Whip 
Coffee Cocoa Peanut Cookies 
rea Cocoa 


18 


Celery and Salmon Salad 
Rolls 
Pineapple Layer Cak« 
Tea Cocoa 


Apple Sauce 
Cereal 

Ginger Marmalade 

Cocoa 


Toast 
Coffee 


i 
| 
Cereal with Chopped Figs Macaroni and Cheese 
acon Curls 
Butter Tarts 


Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Fish on Toast 
Coffee Cocoa | 


—_——$ $ 


Cauliflower on Toast 
with Cheese Sauce 


I iaiaeeenaia i 
20 (Sund<y) 


Half Grapefruit 


Fried Erg and Bacon Celery Olives 
Toast Fresh Pineapple Cake 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 


a 


Bean Soup 
Cold Sliced Tongue 
Grated Carrot, Celery 
and Cabbaye Salad 

Date Muffins 
Cocoa 


Canned Peaches 
Cereal 
Broiled Sausages 
Toast 
Cocoa 


Coffee 


| 29 Stewed Prunes 
Poached Egg on Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 


Asparagus Soup 
Cheese Biscuits Celery 
Berry Tarts 


lea Cocoa 








Baked Eggs and Tomatoes 
Brown Rolls 
Chocolate Layer Cake 
rea Cocoa 


Orange Sections 
French Toast Bacon 
Coffee Cocoa 








24 Stewed Rhubarb Noodle Soup 





Cabbage Carrots Cereal Jellied Meat and Vegetable 
Gingerbread with Whipped Toast Salad 
Cream Jam | Johnny Cake Maple Syrup 
Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa | lea Cocoa 
Meat Loaf | 25 Asparagus on Toast with 
Baked Potatoes Onions Canned Cherries Hard-cooked Eggs 


Fresh Pineapple 
Sweet Rolls 
Coffee Tea 


Cold Meat Leaf 
Pickled Beets 
Riced Potatoes String Beans 
Baked Cocoanut Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Half Grapefruit 
Baked Stuffed Whitefish 
Corn Beets 
Apricot Whip 


Coffee Tea 


Celery Soup 
Roast Beet 
Brown Potatoes Turnips 
Jellied Prunes and Almonds 
Coffee Tea 


Roast Chicken Dressing 
Currant Jell 
Baked Potatoes 
Ice Cream 
Chocolate Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Rolinaets 


Clear Tomato Soup 
Meat Cakes 


Creamed Potatoes Beans 
Relish 
Fresh Cornmeal Cake Syrup 
Coffee Tea 


Braised Liver 
Buttered Noodles 
Stewed Tomatoes 

Steamed Carrot Pudding 
Hard Sauce 
Coffee 


Tea 

Beef Steak 
String Beans 

Mashed Potatoes 


Apple Roll or Fruit Roll 
Coffee Tea 


Fried Onions 


Bananas and Cream 
Plain Cake 
Cottee 


Toasted Scones 
Coffee Cocoa 





| 
| 
Marmalade | 
| 
| 


Bacon and Scrambled Eggs 
Brown Bread and Butter 
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Half Grapefruit 


a Cereal | Canned Fruit 
Toast Grape Jelly | Cookies 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
ee 
97 (Sunday) 
Stuffed Pear Salad 


Fresh Pineapple 
Broiled Sausages 
Muffinz Honey 
Coffee Cocoa 


Toasted Cheese Sandwich 
Frosted Cake 


Tea Cocoa 
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Scalloped Corn 
Bacon 
rrifle 


Apple Sauce ‘ 
Scrambled Eggs | 
Toast | 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 








Onion Soup 
Toast 


Apple Sauce 
Cocoa 


Baked Rhubarb 


Fried Brook Trout 


Toast Marmalade 
Cofiee Cocoa 


Gingerbread 
lea 





| stihaeieariatialatatiniicaaitctagens 


30 Stewed Figs Tuna Fish Salad 





| Cereal Radishes Celery 
Rolls Jam Maple Walnut Blanc Mange 
Cotlee Cocoa lea Cocoa 
| 31 Baked Apple Cheese Souftlé 
3acon Relishes 
Biscuits Honey Stewed Rhubarb 
Coffee Cocoa Cookies 


Cocoa 


Tea 


The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances Hucks are a regular 


feature of Chatelaine each 
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Li A aS. 


| DINNER 
Meat Pie 

| Spinach Potato Balls 

| Floating Island with Sliced 

Pears 

| Tea 


Colfee 
Broth ® 
(Vex table Plate) 
Creamed Lima Beans 
Baked Onion Diced Carrots 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Custard Pre 
Coffee Tea 





Roast Lamb Mint Jeily 
Riced Potatoes Parsley 
juttered Beets 
Rice and Date Custard 
Cotlee Tea 





Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Cold Tongue 
Mustard 
Vegetable Jelly Mold 
Scalloped Potatoes Turnips 
| Ice Cream Maple Syrup 
Coffee Tea 


Curried Lamb and Rice 
Peas 

Apples Baked in Syrup 

Cotfee Tea 


| Veal Chops r 
Creamed Potatoes 
New Carrots 
Baked Lemon Pudding 
Cotfec Tea 





Roast Pork Apple Sauce 
Dandelion Greens 
Harvard Beets 
Fruit Salad 


Coltee Tea 


Picnic Supper) 

Cold Pork Sandwiches 
Potato Salad 
Radishes Green Onions 
Fresh Fruit 
Oatmeal Cookies 
{oinger Ale 





as 
Broiled Fish Steak 
lartar Sauce 
Stuffed Potatoes 
Fried Tomatoes Spinach 
Fruit Custard 
Coffee Tea 


| Grilled Kidney and Liver 
Chili Sauce 
Au Gratin Potatoes 


Cole Slaw 
Rhubarb Pie 
Coffee Tea 





Consommé 
Fried Chicken 
New Potatoes 








Cauliflower Sliced Tomatoes s 
Maple Mousse & 
Coffee Tea ! 
secdasailisieatiniaieaieteiiaiiie aoa 7 
Cold Chicken 

Potato Cakes F 
Green Beans " 
Peach Dumplings 
Cotfee Tea a 
be 
ciliata ‘ ‘ai ie 
Fried Ham Mg 
Scalloped Potatoes & 
Creamed Cauliflower be 
tclishes | 
Assorted Cheese Crackers 4 
Colfec Tea + 
iochticiasstanineaiiaaenigiadaaitiaaidiiis i 
(Vegetable Plate) ‘a 
Harvard beets String Beans 3 
New Potatoes s 

Raw Grated Carrot and 
Cabbage Salad 4 
Cottle Tea . 
———— ——= Ri 
Vegetable Soup a 
gaked Minced Steak > 
Boiled Potatoes he 
Buttered Onions , 
Lemon Tarts ‘ 
Coffee Tea 4 
\ 


month. 





- 
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Canadian (sirls Around the World ee 


Just returned from a world cruise 


al ' ' 
strange corners of the world where 
ee ; ; 
novel professions. In Thibet—Chin 
_ there's a Canadian | 


where y OU go 


. ‘ ! 1 II f 4} 
an English traveller te DU OT TNE 
1 c } . | f | 
she found Canadian girls f WING 
Cc. . l ° ! 
} pain—Egypt eemingly any 


98S Going an interesting job. 


Read their enthralling story in the June Chatelaine. 








Out of the Can 


e rf 
(Continued from page 72} 





chicken, whole or freed of bone and packed 
in its own jelly; meat balls with gravy; the 
savory highly seasoned chili con carne even; 
a “boiled dinner’’ and many other meat 
products. Besides the familiar and useful 
canned salmon, a wide variety of fish and 
shellfish comes to us in this convenient form. 
Then there is the well-liked pork and beans 
with different sauces, spaghetti with tomato 
and an endless array of vegetables—corn, 
peas, asparagus, spinach, sauerkraut, beets 
and many others. A mixture of several har- 
monizing vegetables is put up in the tin for 
use aS a main course accompaniment or as 
a salad. 

Among the many advantages of canned 
vegetables are the excellent food value, their 
convenience, variety, good taste and attract- 
ive appearance. They have important uses 
in the well-balanced menu, especially at the 
season when fresh varieties are hard to get 
or expensive. 

The same may be said of canned fruits. 
We may enjov their luscious flavor all the 
year round and use them in endless ways to 
bring color and goodness to salads and des- 
serts. The syrups used are either “heavy” 
or “‘light,’’ and for those on special diet it is 
possible to get certain varieties packed 
without sugar. There are different grades; 
if you want perfect fruit, uniform in size 
and color, for your salad or dessert order 
“Fancy” grade or “‘Choice.’’ For many pur- 
poses, “Standard” or “‘Second”’ is satisfac- 
tory. The information is on the label, so 
you can buy just what you want. 

Besides the products already mentioned 
there are all sorts of specialties to be bought 
in tins—rare foods from far distant lands, 
preserved and brought to us with all their 
fine flavor. Canned milks are useful in 
cooking. Canned syrup, salad oil and other 
products have a place on our cupboard 
shelves. 

There used to be a deep-rooted idea that 
food should not be allowed to stand in an 
open can. As a matter of fact, the can is as 
good a container as any; it is clean, sanitary 
and perfectly harmless. Canned foods are, 
of course, perishable and should be kept 
cold and protected from dust and other 
contamination. 

Perhaps you have your own technique 
with the can opener, but here is a hint or 
two which may be useful. If, for example, 
you heat the contents right in the tin, hold 
a cloth around the top of the can and the 
opener before puncturing in order to avoid 
a spurt of steam or juice. When opening a 
can of asparagus, cut the bottom end to pre- 
serve the shape and appearance of the tender 
tips. 

Invest in a good can opener, one which 
will work on all shapes and sizes of tins; 
and don't be afraid to call it into service 
often. It is the key to delicious foods which 
you keep on hand in your well-stocked 
cupboard for use in any meal, in any way 
that your cookery skill and imagination 
may suggest. 


Cream of Spinach Soup 
1 Can of spinach (No. 2) 
16 Cupful of water 
31% Cupfuls of milk 
3 Slices of onion 
1 Bay leaf 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper and paprika to taste 
2 Hard-cooked eggs 
Heat the spinach with the water for eight 
to ten minutes and rub through a coarse | 
sieve. Scald the milk with the onion and 
bay leaf. Melt the butter, add the flour and 
cook, stirring constantly until smooth and 
blended. Add the scalded milk from which 
the onion and bay leaf have been removed 
and cook over hot water until thickened, 
stirring frequently. Season to taste and 
serve piping hot with a garnish of finely 
chopped egg white and the yolk pressed 
through a sieve. 


Asparagus, Rice and Mushroom Supper Dish 


1 Cupful of rice 
1 Can of asparagus 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
16 Teaspoonful of salt 
114 Cupfuls of asparagus liquid 
1 Cupful of chopped canned 
mushrooms 
1 Cupful of mushroom liquor 


Wash the rice and cook in a large quan- 
tity of boiling salted water until tender: 
Drain and rinse in hot water. Pack into an 
oval mold and turn out on a hot platter. 
Garnish with the asparagus which has been 
heated in its own juice. Pour over this a 
sauce made as follows: Melt the butter, add 
the flour and salt and stir until thoroughly 
blended. Add the asparagus liquid gradu- 
ally and cook, stirring constantly until the 
mixture thickens. Add the chopped canned 
mushrooms and the mushroom liquor and 
when heated through pour over the aspara- 
gus and rice. 

Beet Consommé 


1 Can of consommé 

Water 

Liquor from canned beets 

Lemon juice 

Dilute the consommé with water accordng 

to directions on the can and combine with 
an equal quantity of beet liquor. Heat to- 
gether, add seasonings to taste and a little 
lemon juice. In the bottom of the soup cup 
or plate place a spoonful of finely diced beets, 
add the piping hot consommé and serve at 
once. 


A Delicious Fruit Appetizer 
On a fruit plate arrange alternately sections 
of canned grapefruit and long thin sections | 
cut from canned pears. Sprinkle with | 
chopped green cherries and just before | 
gerving, add a little of the liquor from the | 
green cherries. 


Raspberry Water Ice 
1 Can of raspberries (No. 2) 
2 Lemons 
14 Cupful of water 
Honey 
1¢ Cupful of orange juice 
1 Tablespoonful of sugar 
Drain the juice from the canned rasp- | 
berries, reserve one-quarter cupful and to | 
the remainder add the juiceof thetwo lemons | 
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Oty One SWIFT Minute 
TD BEAT THIS CG Ceeleljn CHOCOLATE CAKE 


HINK OF IT ... a chocolate cake 

you beat together in one minute— 
with no separate creaming of butter and 
sugar; mo separate beating-in of eggs, 
then dry ingredients, and milk. 

Yet the cake itself has an even greater 
glory ... its flavour! The smooth, rich, 
full flavour you get from one source 
only: real, genuine Baker’s Chocolate. 

And the frosting! How subtly good 
it is, with the flavour of fresh, juicy 
oranges added to its mellow, chocolate 
richness! 

In 153 years, nothing has equalled 
Baker’s in giving marvellous goodness, 
and gleaming, satiny gloss to chocolate 
dishes. For Baker’s is made from a secret 


blend of choice cocoa beans... that has 
kept it the favourite flavour fora century 


and a half! 


Of course, this Aladdin Chocolate 
Cake is only one of dozens of things — 
cakes, puddings, pies, mousses—you can 
make from chocolate. And you'll find 
137 accurate, tested recipes in the book 
we have for you, called ‘“Baker’s Best 
Chocolate Recipes”. Won’t you fill out 
the coupon at the right today? — and 
send for your copy now? We know you'll 
like it! 

Baker’s Chocolate is sold by all grocers 
—each bar divided in handy, convenient, 
one-ounce squares. It is a product of 
General Foods. Made in Canada. 


ALADDIN CHOCOLATE CAKE 


1%4 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
134 teaspoons Baking Powder 

V/s teaspoon salt 

1 cup sugar 


5 tablespoons softened butter or other shortening 
eges, well beaten 

cup milk 

teaspoon vanilla ; 

squares Baker's Unsweetened Chocolate, melted 


1 
1 


MIN hy 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, salt, and sugar, and sift together three times. Add butter, 
Combine eggs, milk, and vanilla, and add to flour mixture, stirring until all flour is dampened. Add 
chocolate and blend. Then beat vigorously 1 minute. Bake in greased pan, 8x 8x 2 inches, in moderate 
oven (325° F.) 1 hour. Spread Chocolate Orange Butter Frosting on top and sides of cake. 


CHOCOLATE ORANGE BUTTER FROSTING 
1/2 squares Baker’s Unsweetened 

















2 teaspoons grated orange rind 
4 tablespoons butter Chocolate, melted 

2 cups sifted contectioners’ sugar dash of salt 
i teaspoons orange juice (about) 

Combine orange rind and butter; cream well. Add part of 

Sugar gradually, blending after each addi- 

tion. Add chocolate and salt and mix well. 

Add remaining sugar, alternately with 

orange juice, until of right consistency 

to spread. Beat thoroughly after each 

addition. (All measurements are 

level.) 









Consumer Service Dept., 
General Foods Limited, 
Cobourg, Ontario. 





7 











Please send free copy of 60-page Recipe Book, ‘‘Baker’s Best Chocolate 


s.’ Tenclose an end flap from a package of Baker’s Chocolate. 


NAME... 







ADDRESS..... 
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Right this minute in your 
kitchen or pantry is a meal you 
overlooked. A few canned 
peaches... left-over meat—either 
of these will combine with plain 
gelatine and make a dish you 
will be proud to serve. And plain 
gelatine means Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine—the kind that does not 
have “factory-flavoring”’ to pre- 
vent you from combining it with 
other foods—the kind that goes 
four times as far. (Each package 
of Knox Gelatine makes 4 
different dishes, 6 servings each, 
while “‘factory-flavored” brands 
make but one.) And how much 
better the dishes made with plain 
gelatine taste. Just make one and 
ask the family. As an example 


try this delicious dessert. Send 


for the FREE recipe books. 


BISQUE TORTONI 


(6 Servings — uses only 4% package) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine 
% cup cold water 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
2 eggs 1 cup cream, whipped 
4 cup sugar 1 cup scalded milk 
\ teaspoonful 3 cup macaroons or 
salt chopped nuts 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five 
minutes. Beat egg yolks with the sugar 
and add to scalded milk in double boiler. 
Heat until mixture coats spoon, remove 
from fire and add soaked gelatine. Cool 
and add whipped cream, vanilla and salt. 
Fold‘in whites of eggs beaten until stiff, 
and pour into glasses or mold. Sprinkle 
tops with dried and rolled macaroons or 
chopped nuts and garnish with a bit of fruit 
or jelly. Three tablespoonfuls cocoa may be 
added to hot milk. 


KNOX. «4. 


wol GELATINE 


KNOX GELATINE, Dept. C., 
140 St. Paul Street W., Montreal. 

Please send me FREE Mrs. Knox's 
Book, " Desserts, Salads, C andies and Frozen 
Dishes”, also “ Food Economy”. A valuable 
aid to saving food and money. 


City Prov. 
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| Protein, 


| fat 





| satisfactory source of energy. 
| carbohydrate 
| former, are almost as satisfactory. 
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these are the three sources—but which 
are best and where do we get them? 
Carbohydrate is the most economical and 


more of the 
Fat alone 
is somewhat less easily utilized although it 
gives more calories than either of the others. 
on the other hand, is used very 
wastefully unless combined with carbo- 
hydrate or with carbohydrate and fat. 
Carbohydrate foods are the sugars and 
starches, the former readily recognized in 
the refined products of the sugar cane and 
sugar beet which we use daily in our cooking 
and on our tables, in various syrups and in 


and fat, with 


‘the juices of sweet fruits and vegetables. 





land children won't be repaired. 





|Starch in its pure form we obtain from 


grains, potatoes, tapioca, and in smaller 
amounts from many fruits and vegetables. 

Fats, too, are easy to understand—cream, 
butter, bacon fat, and the fat which is mixed 
with the lean of all kinds of meat. The oils 
which come from foods like olives, peanuts, 
corn, cottonseed, go in the same class; nuts 
are rich in fat, but other vegetable foods 
have very little. 

When we think of protein, we think of 
meat, fish, cheese, eggs and milk. Grain 
products have some protein, and dried peas 
and beans have quite a fair amount com- 
pared to the small quantities found in other 
vegetables. 

Protein, however, has another and more 
important bit of work to do for us. It helps 
actually to build our bodies; which means 
that it is essential if children are to grow, 
and without it the wear and tear that is 
always going on in the bodies of both adults 
In con- 
nection with these points we hear the terms 
“good quality’’ or “‘complete”’ proteins and 
“incomplete”’ proteins. The complete pro- 
teins are those which have all the parts 
essential for growth and maintenance, while 
the incomplete ones lack the parts necessary 
for growth. So, obviously, children must 
have complete ones and these we find in 
milk, eggs, cheese and lean meats;-so it is 
simple enough to include them 


Ash Constituents 


TAKING PART also in these building and 
repairing processes are some twelve or more 
substances which are commonly spoken of 
as ‘‘minerals” or ‘‘mineral salts,’ or some- 
times as “‘ash constituents.’’ Some of these 
we don’t hear much about individually, 
because the average mixed diet such as most 
of us eat will supply the amounts needed. 
Others, however, may not be present in 
sufficient quantities unless we pay special 
attention to them. These include calcium, 
phosphorus, iron and, in some localities, 
iodine. 

The first two are essential to strong bones 
and teeth and work together to achieve 
their purpose. The best source of calcium 
is milk, including skim milk and buttermilk; 
there is some in whole cereals—those from 
which the outer coat or hull has not been 
removed in preparing it for food, and quite 
a fair amount in vegetables. Phosphorus is 
in egg yolk, milk and, to a certain extent, 
in grains, fruits and vegetables. 

Iron is the blood builder and good sources 
of this are egg yolk, green vegetables, es- 
pecially spinach, lean meat, liver, dried 
fruits and whole grains. 

Lack ‘of iodine is the cause of simple 
goitre, a condition more common in some 
localities than in others. Sea foods are the 
best source of iodine, but if not easily ob- 
tained some other method of getting the 
supply may be prescribed by the doctor. 

Besides having their individual duties to 
perform, the minerals are concerned with 
keeping the blood in the alkaline state nec- 


Mixtures of 


essary for health. In this connection we 
frequently hear such phrases as “‘acid ash” 
and “alkaline ash,”’ or “such and such a 
food has an alkaline reaction,’’ and this is 
what is meant. 

Like most fuels, 
an ash after it is burned in the body. 
ash is acid, a condition known as 
may result unless this ash is neutralized and 
eliminated through the kidneys. So the 
thing to do is to make sure we have enough 
foods which leave the alkaline ash to neu- 
tralize the ones which are acid. You can't 
tell by the taste whether a food will have an 
acid reaction or an alkaline one; in fact, 
the very ones which we would naturally 
place in the acid class because of their tart 
taste, are the ones which leave the most 
strongly alkaline ash. 

Fruits, for example, even lemons which 
most certainly taste sour, come in this class. 
So, with the exception of prunes, plums and 
cranberries which are made a little differ- 
ently, we depend on fruits to help neutralize 
the acids formed by some of the other foods. 
Vegetables also, with one or two exceptions, 
are alkali forming, as also is milk. On the 
other side of the list are meats, fish, eggs, 
and cereal products which leave an acid ash. 
Pure sugar, pure starch and pure fat have 
no effect one way or the other, under nor- 
mal conditions. 

So we jot down, mentally or otherwise, 
another point to remember in our meal 
planning: 
ing and alkali-forming foods. 

We haven't time for reviewing more in 
this article, but the vitamins must be 
included. These are present in such small 
amounts that the easiest way for us to 
learn about them is to find out what happens 
when we don’t include them in our foods. 

Briefly summing up the facts we find that 
lack of vitamin A results in poor appetite, 
upset digestion, disturbances of the ears and 
nose, retarded growth, lack of resistance to 
infection and in time an eye disease with the 
very forbidding name of ‘‘xerophthalmia.”’ 
Foods that are good sources of this vitamin 
are butter, whole milk, cheese, cream, cod- 
liver oil, egg yolk, liver, fresh carrots, spinach 
and several other vegetables. 

Insufficient vitamin B is a cause of loss of 
appetite and disturbed digestion to a 
greater extent than A. Nervousness is 
another symptom and, in severe cases, a 
nervous disorder known as beriberi results. 
Whole grains are rich in vitamin B; yeast, 
green and root vegetables, fruits, milk and 
egg yolk are further sources of supply. 

Vitamin C is the one which is associated 
with scurvy. Early signs of a shortage of 
this vitamin are: sallow and muddy com- 
plexion, lack of energy, pains in the joints 
and limbs often mistaken for rheumatism, 
an irritable dispostion and low resistance to 
infection. One of the first parts of the body 
to be affected is the teeth and a lack of this 
vitamin seems to be responsible for serious | 
tooth decay. Best sources of vitamin C are | 
fresh raw fruits, green and root vegetables. 
It is, however, readily destroyed by heating; | 
hence the advisability of serving the raw | 
foods frequently. Canned tomatoes retain | 
much of their original vitamin C and com- | 
mercially canned products seem to lose less | 
than the home canned ones. 

Vitamin D is necessary for proper devel- 
opment of bones and teeth and in preventing 
rickets which, besides resulting in deform- | 
ities, makes a child more susceptible to | 
bronchitis, pneumonia, tuberculosis and 
similar diseases. Cod-liver oil and sunshine | 
are excellent sources; egg yolk, milk, butter 
and green vegetables are also important for 
this reason. 

The requirement of vitamin Eissolowand 
the sources so general that it doesn’t need 
special consideration as the others do. 

Vitamin G until recently had no name of 
its own but was associated with vitamin B. 
It is found in many of the foods which con- 
tain B; milk, eggs, certain vegetables as 
tomatoes and carrots are rich in it. 

But we will have to stop here, just when 
we are becoming so absorbed in the study 
of what to eat and why. However, we will 
discuss this subject in Chatelaine again, as 
soon as we get the chance. 


the food we eat leaves 
If that 
ac idosis 
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Ideal for the average family! 
MODEL BL 65 


Storage Space : 6.4 cubic feet 
Shelf Area: 12.5 square feet. ( 
118 Ice Cubes—12 Ibs. of ice. 


Fast Freezing Shelf, * Crisping Pan 


Electric Light * Rolling Shelf 


Stor-Dor * Dulux Finish 


IT SEEMS TO 
HAVE EVERY 
CONVENIENCE 









Salixjaction and 
REAL ECONOMY 


When you purchase a Westing- 
house you buy only once! ‘ 
that’s because Westinghouse offers 
lifetime, carefree service without 
adjustments or repairs . Year 
after year it goes on serving you 
faithfully without any attention— 
saving you money. And, since it 
costs no more, that’s real economy! 

The secret of this amazing efhci- 
ency lies in the exclusive Dual- 
automatic, hermetically-sealed unit. 
In a Westinghouse the motor is 
protected by a Built-in Watchman 
that automatically shuts off the 
current when abnormal danger 
threatens and restores it when the 
danger is past. The entire mechan- 
ism is hermetically-sealed within a 
steel shell with a lifetime supply of 
oil, Neither dirt nor moisture can 
get in to interfere with the quiet, 
smooth operation of the unit, and 
there is no possibility of leaking 
joints or corrosion. ‘ 

See the other modern features 
Westinghouse offers. These con- 
veniences, coupled with enduring 
beauty, will be a satisfaction to you 
for a lifetime. Your Westinghouse 
Dealer will gladly arrange a 
demonstration. 





CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE Co.,, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Please send me folder showing all models 
without obligation, 


Name 


Address 
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SHOWERS FC 


by (GSrace 


THE HALCYON period just preceding the 
wedding day is a fitting time for the pros- 
pective bride’s intimate circle to express 
their best wishes in some unique manner. 
Friends who have been somewhat neglected 
while the bride was dividing her time between 
her fiancé and her reveries, suddenly appear 
again bearing gifts chosen with an eve to 
their attractiveness but practical enough to 
bring her down to earth for a moment from 
the aurora borealis of her dreams. 

After the fateful day has been decided, 
innumerable ideas for showers flash through 
our minds. A kitchen shower is usually the 
first that occurs to us. I know a miscellan- 
eous shower and a bathroom shower would 
be most welcome too, and there are others 
you'll think of. 

To make the kitchen shower a little 
more intriguing, conduct it in the form of an 
auction sale. Invite both bride and groom 
with their various friends. In the merriment 
of the evening, an auctioneer steps forth 
with a large clothes hamper and immediately 
all attention is directed toward him. There 
is sure to be much fun over the bidding and 
buying which is done through the medium 
of beans. Each kitchen article is carefully 
wrapped and a rhyme apropos to the con- 
tents is attached. The verse is read aloud and 
the article is ceremoniously presented to the 
engaged couple who preside on a throne of 
honor. The gift need not be extravagant; the 
bride will find just as great use for the good 
old dishpan as she might for a grand piano. 
Rolling pins, spatulas, a roaster, spice cans, 
pancake turners, a tea kettle, vegetable 
brushes and a coffee pct, are all suitable 
contributions. 

Bath mats, towels wash cloths, a box of 
monogrammed guest soap and bath salts 
are pleasing gifts for the bathroom shower, 
especially if selected in the color scheme 
which will harmonize with the bride’s plans 
for this room. Carrying out the idea of a 
shower bath, the gifts are suspended to a 
hoop in a doorway, and a gaily patterned 
shower curtain conceals the spray of gifts 
until the time to appease curiosity has come. 

There is great scope for originality in 
showers. For the hostess who wishes some- 
thing away from the kitchen idea, how about 
a stocking shower? This may be carried 
through in a very dainty manner. Charming 
little old-fashioned bouquets are made by 
rolling the stockings tightly in colored crépe 
paper and surrounded with paper petals. A 
lacy paper doily and ribbon bow complete 
this surprisingly realistic nosegay. Each 
guest might arrive in a raincoat if she has 
one, and everybody can carry an umbrella 
in one hand and their token in the other. 
An exceedingly attractive table may carry 
out the shower theme. Use a pale pink 
crépe paper umbrella, dripping with fine 
strings of Cellophane for a centrepiece, little 
matching umbrellas for the place cards and 
small nosegays of mints or gum drops 
wrapped in Cellophane, surrounded with 
paper doilies and tied with pastel-colored 
streamers for favors. 


FR TRE BRIDE 


Mic he ner 





Instead of many inexpensive articles, you | 
might, if you prefer, all go in together for 
one special present. A ‘“‘Tea Time Shower” | 
is attractive. The bride-to-be is casually | 
asked to drop in and have a cup of tea, and 
much to her surprise she finds many of her 
pals gathered to greet her. A prettily 


arranged tea table and colored ribbon bows | | 


decorating the handles of the teacups arouse | 
her suspicions. She has guessed! It is a 
shower and she is to be the proud possessor 
of the new tea set. 
Another pretty suggestion is a “pair” 
shower. This requires previous co-operation 
of the future bride’s mother or sister to hide 
gifts in various places of their home and to 
make sure the guest of honor will be there 
to receive. That this is a pair party is quite 
evident; the guests arrive in a series of twos 
and gifts which come in pairs—gloves, 
stockings, salt and pepper shakers, candle- 
sticks, and other appropriate things—are | 
to be found hidden away in nooks and cran- | 
nies all over the house. Noah’s Ark stands 
in all its glory gracing the centre of the table, 
and little animals in couples used as favors 
seem to be right in their proper environment. 
The menu may include a pear and cheese 





salad, or other foods which are generally | 


served together—cheese and crackers, waf- | 
fles and syrup, ham and eggs, ice cream and 
cake and so on. Pair games make the after- | 
noon a complete success. 

Handkerchief showers may be made very 
decorative. A pretty wreath designed by | 
clustering colored handkerchiefs artistically 
on a hoop, to give the effect of a garland of 
spring flowers is just one of many ideas 
which might be worked out with handker- 
chiefs. 


fe | 


To please the heart of our future home- 
maker, a recipe shower must be included in 
this series. A box filled with good tested 
recipes donated and signed by her various 
friends will be a thrill to her in future days. 

Serve a dainty lunch, as colorful and 
springlike as possible, and try to carry out 
the idea of the shower in decoration. The 
following are two suggestions: 


(1) Daisy Chicken Salad 
Watercress Rolls Radish Roses 
Chocolate Cup Cakes 
(Scoop out the centre and fill with green 
mint ice cream. Serve with hot chocolate 
sauce.) 

Coffee 


Daisy Chicken Salad 
Either make or buy cream puff shells and 

cut off the tops. Fill with a chicken salad 
mixture and put a dab of mayonnaise on 
the top. Surround the mayonnaise (or 
centre of the daisy) with petals made of hard- 
cooked egg cut in stripes Around the filled 
cream puff, arrange a frill of curly lettuce 
leaves. 

Continued on page 83 | 


RICHER IN THEOL 





NE test of Tender Leaf Tea and 


you'll recognize the difference. 


Theol is the oil in tea that carries the 
flavor and fragrance. Tender Leaf Tea is 
rich in this flavor-bearing oil—richer than 
any but the most costly blends. So you 
find this tea has a more enticing fragrance, 
a better flavor. 


Only the tender leaves are included in 
this blend. They are picked at the height 
of their flavor and potency—during the 
favorable dry season. 

Your grocer has Tender Leaf Tea— 
richer in theol—in two convenient sizes. 
Just try it! 
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1. “A YEAR AGO I 
NEVER WOULD HAVE 
THOUGHT | COULD 
MAKE A GOOD 
CUSTARD PIE. BUT— 
THAT WAS BEFORE 
| BEGAN TO USE 
PYREX DISHES FOR 


BAKING.” 


Why go through life without custard 
pie? It’s really easy to make—with 
Pyrex Ovenware! Baked in Pyrex Ware 
—hard-to-make, tricky dishes like cus- 
tard pie, souffiés, and omelettes look 
and taste just right. 

These sparkling glass dishes absorb 
heat uniformly—draw it through the 
transparent sides with steady regularity. 
Puddings, cakes, pies, souffiés are evenly 
baked ALL THE WAY THROUGH in 


Pyrex dishes. 





is 
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2.“ OFTEN | USE MY 
2-IN-1 PYREX 
CASSEROLE AS A 
COVERED BAKING DISH. 
PORK TENDERLOIN !S 
DELICIOUS COOKED 
THIS WAY. BAKES SO 
EVENLY AND KEEPS 
ALL ITS RICH JUICES. 








Each Pyrex dish 
has sO many uses. 
Forinstance—the 
2-in-1 Casserole. 
You can use it as 
a covered baking dish. Or you can use 
the two pieces separately. The top asa 
pie plate. The lower part for light, puffy 
souffiés, or delicious puddings. Pyrex 
Custard Cups, held secure in their con- 
venient wire rack, bake perfect pop- 
overs and muffins. 


cern - 





3. My PYREX DISHES HAVE 
MADE ME A MUCH BETTER 
COOK. AND HOW | ENJOY 
USING THEM! THEY SAVE 
DISHWASHING, TOO. 

BECAUSE YOU CAN USE 
THE SAME DISH FOR BAK 
ING, SERVING AND PUT~ 
TING AWAY LEFT-OVERS.” 













Sparkling, trans- 
parent Pyrex 
Brand dishes are 
long-lived. They keep their new look, 
even with constant use. They’re sani- 
tary, too, for they have no seams and 
pores to collect dirt. And inexpensive. 
Casseroles round, square or oval are 
from 60¢ to $2.50. Pie Plates from 60¢ 
to $1.00. Utility Dishes from 75¢ to 
$1.50. Custard Cups 10¢ each. Stock 
up with Pyrex Dishes—now! 


SPARKLING 


Y OVENWARE | 
Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. | 


Saves money, saves time, cooks foods better | 






and the water. Add thin honey until the 
mixture is sufficiently sweet. Freeze, using 
eight parts of ice to one part of salt. To the 
half cupful of raspberry juice which has 
been reserved, add the orange juice and the 


sugar and bring to boiling point. Add some 


| mixture lightly together. 


of the canned raspberries to this and cook 
for two or three minutes. Remove the 
berries and continue to cook the syrup for 
three minutes. Pour this over the berries, 
chill thoroughly in the refrigerator and 
serve over the water ice. 


Baked Corn Loaf 


1 Cupful of canned corn 
1 Cupful of soft bread crumbs 
14 Cupful of chopped cooked or 
canned carrots 
2 Eggs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
Salt and pepper 


Combine the corn, bread crumbs and 
carrots and add the beaten eggs. Add one 
tablespoonful of the melted butter, salt and 
pepper to taste, and mix thoroughly. Turn 
into a buttered baking pan, brush the top 
with the remaining butter and bake for 
twenty-five minutes in a slow oven, 300 
degrees Fahrenheit. Serve hot with a white 
sauce to which chopped parsley may be 
added if desired. Four to five servings. 


Tuna Fish and Grapefruit Salad 


1 Tin of tuna fish 
1 Cupful of finely diced celery 
1 Cupful of canned grapefruit 
sections (drained) 
1 Canned pimiento 
16 Cupful of French dressing 
Mayonnaise 
Lettuce and watercress 


Flake the tuna fish and combine with the 


| diced celery and half of the grapefruit cut 


into pieces. Add the pimiento which has 
been cut into very thin slivers and toss the 
Add the French 
dressing and let stand for half an hour in 
the refrigerator. Drain off the excess dress- 
ing and add mayonnaise to blend. Serve on 
lettuce and watercress garnished with 
stuffed or ripe olives, and the remaining 
sections of grapefruit. 


Luncheon Chicken Supreme 


1 Tablespoonful of butter 
11% Tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 Cupful of canned celery soup 
14 Cupful of milk or water 
1 Pimiento, finely chopped 
114 Cupfuls of canned chicken 
Toast points 


Melt the butter, add the flour and stir 
until smooth and thoroughly blended. Add 
the soup and milk gradually, while stirring 
and cook, continuing to stir until the mix- 
ture is thick and smooth. Add the chopped 
pimiento and the chicken which has been 
cut into uniform pieces, and when heated 
through, serve on toast points garnished 
with sprigs of fresh parsley 


Steamed Fruit Puffs 


1g Cupful of shortening 
1. Cupful of fine granulated sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of orange juice 
Grated rind of one-quarter 
orange 
1 Egg 
14 Cupful of milk 
1 Cupful of sifted pastry flour 
114 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
Canned peaches, pineapple, 
plums, cherries or berries 


Cream the shortening, add the sugar 
gradually and continue creaming until the 
mixture is light and fluffy. Add the orange 
juice and rind and the beaten egg and com- 
bine thoroughly, beating well. Measure 
the sifted flour and sift again with the baking 
powder. Add alternately with the milk to 
the first mixture. In the bottom of greased, 
individual custard cups put one or two 
pieces or about one tablespoonful of the 
canned fruit, and fill the cups two-thirds 
full of the batter. Steam for thirty-five 
minutes and serve hot with sauce made by 
thickening the juice drained from the canned 
fruit and adding a little orange or lemon 
juice. Use one-half tablespoonful of corn- 
starch mixed to a paste with a little cold 
water, to one cupful of fruit juice. 


Peach Tapioca Pudding 


1¢ Cupful of minute tapioca 

2 Cupfuls of boiling water 

1 Cupful of granulated sugar 

1 Tablespoonful of butter 

1, Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 

1 Cupful of juice drained from 

canned peaches 
2 Cupfuls of sliced canned peaches 
Cream 


Add the tapioca to the water and cook 
until clear and tender, stirring frequently 
Add the sugar, butter, salt, lemon juice and 
peach juice and combine thoroughly. Ar- 
range the tapioca mixture and the sliced 
peaches in alternate layers in a greased 
baking dish, having a layer of peaches on 
the top. Bake in a moderate oven — 350 
degrees Fahr.—-for half an hour or until 
lightly browned. This may be served either 
hot or cold with cream, plain or whipped. 





NOTICE 


Concerning the Use of 
the name CHATELAINE 


CERTAIN MANUFACTURERS have placed upon the Canadian 


market articles bearing the name Chatelaine. 


@ In one case the name of the product has been lettered in 
a style closely resembling the established name-plate of this 


magazine. 


@ The Publishers desire to call attention to the fact that, 
with the single exception of Chatelaine Patterns, Chatelaine 
Magazine and the Chatelaine Institute maintained by it 

have no connection whatever with commercial products 


sold under the same name. 
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EVERYBODY enjoys these new 
super-crisp flakes of wheat — 
Kellogg’s Whole Wheat Flakes. 
You’ve simply never tasted a 
wheat cereal with such delicious 
flavor and crunchy crispness. 


The nourishing qualities of 
all the wheat, in a new form, 
marvelously appetizing, easy 
to digest. Kellogg’s Whole 
Wheat Flakes reach you oven- 
fresh and ready to serve. No 
cooking. 


The size of the big red-and- 
green package will be a wel- 
come surprise to you. It holds 
many servings and costs but a 
few pennies. Real economy! 


Order Kellogg’s Whole 
Wheat Flakes from your gro- 
cer today. Serve them for 
breakfast — lunch — the chil- 
dren’s supper. Or a bedtime 
snack for grown-ups. Almost 
a meal in a bowlful. Made by 
Kellogg in London, Ontario. 
Quality guaranteed, 





Made from 
CANADIAN 
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national fear that Napoleon was winning his 
last desperate battle for freedom. According 
to the story he was knighted for his courage; 
that he made a fabulous fortune by it, was 
his own good luck. ‘The House of Roths- 
child’”’ will surely be as big a success as 
‘“Disraeli’’—and one of those pictures which 
are brought back again and again for repeat 
performances 


IN “SORRELL AND SON” H. B. Warner 
plays again his favorite réle of the father 
who spent his life in the service of his son. 
The silent picture made him a favorite with 
Warwick Deeping fans, and he plays with 
a touching sincerity in the talking version 
which has been made in England. I imagine 
most people will find it rather slow moving; 
one constantly wants to urge the players 
to “get a move on.” 

Another English picture which has, by 
way of contrast, plenty of suspense and 





Mae West is again a good, bad girl in 
"It Ain't No Sin." 


action is the new “Friday the 13th”—a play 
on the same general theme as “The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey.”’ In the novel, you remem- 
ber, five people were plunged to their death 
w.ien a bridge collapsed, the story explained 
just how they all came to be there and what 
significance their deaths had. 

In ‘Friday the 13th’’—directed by Victor 
Saville who is one of the most competent 
of English directors—we are shown a bus 
with a motley collection of people travelling 
through a thunderstorm. There is a wreck. 
Newspaper headings tell of the accident and 
of the deaths of two people. You do not 
know who they are—but the clock on Big 
Ben cycles back twenty-four hours to the 
12th—and the stories of what brought the 
half-dozen or so people to that particular 
bus are told with quick sequences. Not 
knowing which are the ones to die in the 
crash gives a very definite suspense to the 


story, which is unusually well done. Jessie 
Mathews, Edmund Gwyn, Gordon Harker 
and Sonnie Hale are some of those in the 


cast. I think you'll enjoy ‘Friday the 13th.” 


THERE IS some interesting news about 


coming productions and the new parts old 
favorites are going to play. Let us look at 
a few. 

Charles Laughton who made “King 


Henry VIII”’ in England, is starting I 
soon on “The Barretts of Win Street” 
that intensely successful play based 
the love story of Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning. Laughton is to play the father. 
Norma Shearer and Fredric March will 
have leading réles. After this Laughton is 
playing in ‘‘Marie Antoinette,” the historical 
drama in which Norma Shearer will play 

the Queen. 

“The Green Hat,” that novel which once 
caused such excitement, is coming to the 
movies with Constance Bennett as the 
glamorous lady and Herbert Marshall play- 
ing opposite her. And it has been definitely 
decided that Jeanette MacDonald and 
Maurice Chevalier will be co-starred again 
in “The Merry Widow.” Gloria Swanson is 
coming in “Three Weeks.” 

Helen Hayes who has been starring on 
the legitimate stage in New York, in ‘‘Mary 
of Scotland,” will return to Hollywood this 
month to begin work on Sir James Barrie’s 
famous play ‘*‘What Every Woman Knows,” 
in which she toured Canada not so long ago. 

Two British-Gaumont productions which 
are promising to be unusually good, will 
include Conrad Veidt in the spectacular 
“Jew Suss’’—the story of the Wandering 
Jew —and the lavish filming of “Chu Chin 
Chow.” 

Lionel Barrymore, they say, is to cele- 
brate his twenty-fifth year in motion pic- 
tures with his rdle as Bill Bones, a blood- 
thirsty, rough and roistering lieutenant of 
Captain Flint in “Treasure Island.” Wal- 
lace Beery, Jackie Cooper and Otto Kruger 
will also be in the cast. 

There’s still another historical piece com- 
ing, with Dolores Del Rio (of all people!) to 
play ‘Madame du Barry,” and Verree 
Teasdale, the statuesque lady from ‘‘Fashions 
of 1934,” to be the Duchesse de Gramont. 

Diana Wynyard and Clive Brook who 
made such a notable team in ‘‘Cavalcade”’ 
and again in ‘““The Dover Road” are coming 
in “Sour Grapes.” Leslie Howard’s new 
starring vehicle will be Somerset Maugham’s 
important novel “Of Human Bondage,” with 
Frances Dee. Bette Davis plays the réle of 
the scheming and calculating waitress, 
Mildred. 

Janet Gaynor’s twentieth picture, if you 
like statistics, will be her twelfth with 
Charles Farrellas her leading man in “‘Change 
of Heart.”’ James Dunn, Ginger Rogers and 
Beryl Mercer, are in the supporting cast. 
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| cannot ever think of 
Or touched with grey 
At heart or head, 
Your clear eyes see s¢ 
In all the dreams 
That lie ahead. 


r 
~+ 
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A passing year will never rob you o 
The little song 

At common tasks— 

The quiet understanding of a love 
That richly gives 

And never asks. 


you as old, 


) much of blue and gold 


| cannot stand apart and see you tired 
And bowed with age 

Or pale with strife. 

Your shining has not blinded or inspired 
Me from afar.... 

It is my life. 
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NEVER WAS SATISFIED 


WITH HER LAUNDRY SOAP 


ONE WASHOAY || 
i - bit 1 J seen SSSR 
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/ \ 
IST LOOK AT THAT! | { tH THE VERY 
THIS § SIMPLY WON'T || | SAME TROUBLE. IT'S 
| f THEY GO = $O DISCOURAGING! 
FLAT AT ONCE rut \| | ONLY QNE THING TO 
NEVER GET THE wasn | DO. TRY ANOTHER | 
DONE AT rr aia KIND OF SOAP. } 
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THIS RATE! 








ANOTHER WASHDAY 

ws NO USE! I'VE 
CHANGED SOAPS AGAIN, 
AND I'M WORSE OFF 
THAN EVER.1 CANT 
GET ANYTHING CLEAN 
WITHOUT BOILING. 


ISN'T IT THE LimiT? | 

USING THE BOILER 

ALWAYS WEARS ME 

OUT, TOO. | WISH 

I KNEW WHAT TO 

SUGGEST, BUT I'M IN 
THE SAME FIX, 














(rmx ABOUT Subs! 

I'VE PUT IN HARDLY A 
HANDFUL OF OX¥DOL, 
AND LOOK! MAYBE 
WE'VE FOUND THE 
RIGHT SOAP AT LAST. 


ry, ine TS 
IT SAYS TO SOAK 15 | 
MINUTES AND RUG ONLY | 











LIGHTLY ON THE DIRTIEST 
PLACES. NO WASHBOARD 
SCRUBBING AND NO 
BOILING. IT SOUNDS TOO 
GOOD TO BE TRUE BUT 
(TL \. PERHAPS... 
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READ MRS. 
URBAN’S 
LETTER 


aN 


“IT never have been 
satisfied with any 
soap, until I used 
Oxydol. It will keep 
its rich suds until you 
are through with the 
‘ last garment, and 
% 2 when you have to do 

Mrs. Adele Urban your wash by hand 
you certainly appreciate that!” 





HE amazing new discovery of the world’s 
most famous soap experts, the makers of 
Ivory—this new and improved OxybDOL does 
these things no other soap can do or has 
ever done: 
(1) Soaks out dirt in 15 minutes. Without 
boiling or back-breaking rubbing. Henc« 
cuts washing time 25% to 40% in tub or ma- 
chine, giving you your afternoon free! 
(2) Gets clothes 4 to 5 shades WHITER, by 
the scientific whiteness-measuring Tintometer 
test. Whiter EVEN than other granulated 
soaps (heretofore considered ‘‘whitest wash- 
ing’’) can do in TWO washings! 
(3) Yet, due to its utterly new and improved 
formula, colors won't fade; fabric won’t wear 
out! Even cotton prints and children’s 


THE NEW MULTIPLIES 
wat OXYDOL "Ts cane” os 
IMPROVED IN SUDS = BS: ware 




























(AN ACTUAL EXPERIENCE FROM REAL LIFE) 


Discovers Oxydol’s Richer Suds 
Last Even Till Her Wash Is Done! 


ANOTHER WAS#HDAY 

er ; ISN'T IT THE TRUTH? 

| SEEMS AS THOUGH 
THEY COULD MAKE 


[ THIS SOAP MAKES BETTER }| 

SUDS, BUT | STILL HAVE TO ||| 
| RUB TIL MY BACK ACHES. fF A SOAP THAT WOULD 
| EVEN THEN, THE WHITE DO WHAT THEY 


\ ' J} 
\ THINGS LOOK MUDDY cLaim! 


MY GROCER HAS BEEN 
TELLING ME TO TRY 
OxYDOL. MAYBE 
IT WOULD MAKE 
A DIFFERENCE 


ANOTHER WASHDAY 


( HONESTLY, | DON'T KNOW 
WHAT TO DO! I'VE TRIED 
| FOUR DIFFERENT SOAPS IN 
| FOUR WEEKS ~~ AND LOOK AT 
| THIS FROCK! FADED AND 
STREAKED! 
AND FEEL MY 
\ HANDS! THEY'RE 
LIKE SANDPAPER / 








AND | NEVER 
SAW YOU LOOK SO 
SPRY AFTER A BIG 
WASH BEFORE! 
WE'VE FOUND THE 

PERFECT SOAP AT 

LAST... OXYDOL 

I'S GRANO/ 






















WASH! My SHEETS AND 
TABLE-CLOTHS ARE WHITER 
THAN IF I'D BOILED THEM, AND 
THE COLORED THINGS LOOK AS 
iF THEY'D JUST COME OUT 

OF A STORE winDOW! 











dainty frocks are safe. Yet, despite its amaz- 
ing cleaning power, it /eaves hands soft, finger 
nails lustrous and uncracked. 


Thick 3-inch Suds in Any Water 


The new, improved OxyYDOL will make thick 
“soft water suds” in any water, hard or soft. 
Without added “‘softener” or washing prep- 
arations, This is why: 

To make OXYDOL, improved soap elements 
are scientifically combined with specific agents 
to soften hardest water. Thus combining in 
one package the effect of both water-softener 
AND soap. 

You can see the results in the suds. OXYDOL 
multiplies 500 TIMES in suds—suds as rich 
as whipped dairy cream! Which means at 
least twice as much “soap action”’ as from 
old-style soaps. 

And Oxypbo_ is economical. Many ordinary 
granulated or flake soaps MADE IN CANADA 
cost 8% to 30% more ae 

for the same amount of eg 
soap! 


Get OxypoL today from 
your grocer. You'll be 
glad youdid! The Procter 
& Gamble Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 
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CAKES... lke 
Mother makes! 


You know the kind! Browned 
just right and ever so light. And 
the secret lies in the leavening. 
That’s why good cooks use Cow 
Brand Baking Soda— it has just 
the right leavening action for 
turning out cakes, biscuits, cook- 
ies and waffles that are a joy to 
to behold and still better to eat. 


FRUIT CUP CAKES that 
Fairly Melt in Your Mouth 





2 cups sifted pastry 1 cup sifted brown 
flour. sugar, firmly 


1 teaspoon Cow packed 
Brand Baking 2 eggs, well beaten 
: 1 cupdates finely cut 
\% teaspoon salt l cup nutmeats, 
1 teaspoon cinna- coarsely cut 
mon 1% cup citron, sliced 
\% teaspoon allspice 2¢ cup milk 
44 cup butter or other 114 tablespoons vine- 
shortening gar. 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda, salt 
and spices, and sift together three times. Work 
butter with spoon until creamy. Add sugar 
gradually, beating after each addition until 
light and fiuffy. Add eggs. Blend well. Add 
fruits and nuts. Combine vinegar and milk. Add 
alternately with flour, a small amount at atime, 
beating until smooth after each addition. Bake 
in small cup cake tins in moderate oven (375°F.) 
20 to 25 minutes. Makes 3 dozen small cakes. 


All spoon measurements to be level. 







Cow Brand Baking 
Soda is pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda 
and is equally good 
for medicinal and 
cooking uses. 











Send for these 
FREE booklets 






CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED 
2715 Reading Street, Montreal, Que. 


Please send me your free booklets 
on the medicinal and cooking 
uses of Cow Brand Baking Soda, 


Name Sa a aliadlas sxcheuataaea taeatuunbsbabaanens 


Address. 


V-12 PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 38R 








Jessie Matthews and Victor Saville, the 


English director of many successes. 


AT THE 


MOVIES 


| lews and VIEWS, PEVIEWS and previews 


! 


IT WAS a strange experience to see, on 
successive evenings, two films which, from 
opposite angles championed the Jew before 
the world. The first was ‘‘Loyalties,’”’ the 
English transcription of John Galsworthy’s 
play; the second—‘‘The House of Roths- 
child,”’ with George Arliss as the focal point 
of a beautifully done piece. 

“Loyalties,’” you will remember, tells the 
story of a week-end house party which in- 
cludes in its group of English friends a 
wealthy young Jew and an English 

| “down-and-outer.” The Jew is robbed of 
'a large sum of money—the proceeds of the 
sale of a racehorse— and with definite evi- 
| dence accuses the Englishman. The entire 
| house party rally to their compatriot and 
| feel that the charge is very bad form. When 
ithe Jew is blackballed from the London 
clubs he makes the accusation public, and 
the case is brought to court with all the 
scandal attendant upon the British ‘‘Gentle- 
man’s” trial. Events come to light which 
prove without doubt that the Englishman did 
steal the money and he finally commits 
suicide, leaving a heartbroken wife and 
bitter friends to face the Jew who has been 
absolutely justified in his own eyes. But so 
‘have the friends, and the wife, and the 
\lawyer and the clubmen—all working for 
| their particular loyalties. “Loyalties,” says 
ithe young Jew sadly at the last, “aren’t 
they, after all, what we all live by?” 

| The film play is excellently acted by a 
| competent group of Englishmen. The cast 
is mainly male, for with the exception of 
the wife—played by Heather Angel of 
| ‘Berkeley Square’ fame—the bouncing 
British beauties are only to be seen in the 
early week-end party sequences. It’s a 
picture well worth seeing. And what a 
pleasure to find a lawyer who actually 


Cicely Courtneidge 
in “Aunt Sally.” 





by ELIZABETI 
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believes in the honor of his profession above 
the thought of winning his case. For when 
the incriminating evidence is brought to the 
Englishman’s lawyer he does not, as so 
many movie lawyers do, try to keep it dark 
or bribe the man to silence, but says simply: 
“Well, I must withdraw from the case. | 
believe my client is guilty!’’ His loyalty to 
his profession is greater than the friends’ 
loyalty to their pal. 


“THE HOUSE of Rothschild” is Holly- 
wood's most elaborate costume drama to | 
date. I have not, at the time of writing, seen | 
Marlene Dietrich in “The Scarlet Empress.”’ | 
It is being held until the public gets over 
“Catherine the Great’’ a bit. George Arliss | 
I keep writing “Disraeli’’—is, first of all, | 
the old father in Frankfort who advises his | 
five sons to found banks in five of the leading 
cities of Europe with the fortune he has 
made in moneylending. Then Arliss is the 
brother in London — the head of the family. 
The story doesn’t pay much attention to 
actual history but makes a thrilling picture, 
and Arliss, in claiming the Jew’s right to | 
“live with dignity,”’ does it very powerfully. 
To my particular way of thinking Helen 
Westley, as the old mother who lives to see 
her sons’ triumphs, almost steals the picture. | 
Her portrait of an old woman ig a joy to 
watch. Loretta Young is, her producers say, 
the one ingénue player who can act so that 
older folk admire her as much as fans of her 
own generation. She is Rothschild’s daugh- 
ter and is charming in her love story. Mrs. 
Arliss again plays the wife’s part; her sugary 
sweetness seemed rather out of place ona 
number of occasions. 
The climax of the story shows how Roths- | 
child saved England by standing by the 
market when it was crashing in a time of 
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A Real Treat 
For Little Folks 


and it’s so good for them! 


Tasty, Dai. 
Sandwich Spread 


SIFTO SALT 
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pair. Towels are stamped on finest white 
Irish linen huckaback, 18 by 33 inches, at 
95 cents per pair. Cottons for working 
either, 20 cents. 

The 36-inch luncheon cloth with four 
serviettes, in same design, stamped on 
heavy cream linen, price $1.45; stamped on 
heavy white linen, $1.65. 

The 45-inch set, in cream linen, is priced 
at $1.95; stamped on white linen, $2.25 
Cottons for working either set, 30 cents 

Tea cosy in full size, stamped on cream 
linen, at 45 cents; on white linen, at 60 cents 
Cottons for working, 15 cents. A cosy form 
can be supplied at 50 cents. 
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the Bride 
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Mint Ice Cream 

1 Cupful of sugar 

1 Cupful of water 

3 Egg whites, stiffly beaten 

2 Cupfuls of whipping cream 

Peppermint extract or oil of 
peppermint to taste 
Green coloring 
1¢ Teaspoonful of salt 
Boil the sugar and water together until 

the mixture spins a thread when a little is 
dropped from a spoon. Pour gradually on 
to the beaten egg whites, beating during the 
addition and continuing to beat until the 
mixture is cool. Fold in the cream which 
has been whipped until it will hold its shape 
but is not too stiff, add flavoring to taste 
and green food coloring to obtain a delicate 
shade. Add the salt, turn into the tray of 
themechanical refrigerator and freeze without 
stirring, until firm. This amount makes 
one and one-quarter quarts of ice cream. 


(2) Shrimp and Parsley Sandwiches 
Cheese and Bacon Fingers 
Olives Celery Curls 
“Bunch of Grapes” Salad 
Small Cakes 
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New windows are developing original 
themes in fabrics — both in weave 
and in color, This detail of a very 
good-looking window shows the com- 
bination of two interesting materials 
—copper colored theatre gauze for 
the glass curtains, and draperies of 


white crash with a brush fringe edge 


Three-piece vanity and buffet 
stamped on cream linen, at 40 cents ea 
on white linen, 50 cents each. Cottons for | 
working, 15 cents. 
Buffet or dresser scart 


I'VE TRIED ONE THING 


18 by 43 inches 


in cream linen, at 75 cents: in white linen. 
95 cents. Cottons for worl ing, 20 cents. AFTER ANOTHER~BUT 
Cut Work is very lovely worked in a 
single color, but if no color is stated when ' CANT GET THE BEST 
ordering, cream or white cotton is sent. 
Any of the handicrafts on this page o1 OF THOSE MOTHS 
those shown in previous issues may be 
ordered from Chatelaine’s Handicraft Studio 
by sending money order to Marie LeCerf. 


Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 


Cheese and Bacon Fingers 


Toast strips of bread lightly on one side. 
Spread the other side with a mixture of 
butter and cheese creamed together in equal 
proportions and seasoned to taste. Cut 
bacon in small pieces, using the scissors or 
a knife, and sprinkle liberally over the 
cheese mixture. Before serving put the | 
cheese fingers under the broiler just long | 
enough to crisp the bacon. 


“Bunch of Grapes” Salad 


6 Large halves of canned pear 
1 Package of white cream cheese | 
Large Malaga grapes 
About one-quarter cupful of 
mayonnaise 
2 or 3 Tablespoonfuls of chopped nuts 
1 Tablespoonful of finely chopped 
ginger 
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THATS BECAUSE 
YOU DONT UNDER: 
STAND ABOUT 

THEM.IKNOW HOW 
TO FIX MR.MOTH 


Drain the pear halves very thoroughly Re fore Ou bu 
and wipe with a paper towel or clean tea | 


towel. Mash the cheese with a fork and add 
cream to make of a consistency that will 


¥ ; : S 
spread easily. Frost the rounded sides of 
the pears with the cream cheese and cover . 
with halves of grapes from which the seeds 


have been removed. A stem from which the 
parsley leaves have been removed may be 
inserted at the large end to represent the | 

$ , F ‘ 
stem of a bunch of grapes. Arrange water- @ Don’t go halfway in this moth 


cress, or lettuce and watercress, on salad. business. Find out the truth before 
plates, and on each one place a spoonful of you buy. It’s hopeless trying to 
mayonnaise which has been mixed with the frighten away mothworms with 
chopped nuts and ginger. Cover with the black pepper or cedar shavings, 

decorated pear and serve. 2 “ 
| with bad-smelling moth balls or 
flakes. You can’t discourage them 
oatiniee that way because they haven’t any 
sense of smell. And it’s a waste of 
money trying to lock them out 

fF of bags or boxes. 
OP 


\ ‘ TT Win lows 


Venetien blinds are smart and used to 





Why not go to the root of the 
whole business and apply moth- 
proofing to your woollen garments 
and belongings? That’s what the 
big textile concerns do. They moth- 
proof with Larvex. This Larvex pene- 
trates to the very heart of the wool 
itself and then the mothworms 
don’t eat because they can’t eat. 


Don’t fool around with Old Man 
Moth. You can’t lick him by super- 
ficial methods, It’s your wool he is 


good eadvantaco in this sunroom win- 
dow. The couch is of deep red up- 
holstery and makes an effective color 


contrast. | 


about moths 


after; and if you treat the wool 
itself with Larvex, he is harmless 
and powerless. He starves to death 
right on the cloth! 


When you buy Larvex you are 
buying something that is thorough 
and final in moth prevention. It will 
save hundreds of dollars for you in 
moth damage, and it is odorless, 
non-injurious. You can keep clothes 
hanging and wear them whenever 
you wish. Another advantage of 
Larvex is its economy. Spray it right 
on the cloth and the article is moth- 
proofed for a whole year. 


Ask your druggist to show you 
Larvex. He will tell you it is a scien- 
tific triumph and there is nothing 
else like it. Department stores, too. 











PHEN: ;. 


An interesting example of silver cream | 
jug from the eighteenth century. 





Modern style is well expressed in 
this silver cream jug of today. 





You can count on always retaining 
the lovely lustre of your silverware 
if you polish it occasionally with 
Silvo—a few drops of this gentle 
liquid silver polish on an old soft 
cloth and a little light rubbing 
will wipe away all the dimness— 
quickly and with kindliness. Silvo 
will never injure the surface of your 
silver treasures. 


ONLY SILVO CAN GIVE YOU THIS 
SAFE, SURE, SILVER SERVICE. 


Write for free sample. _ 


C282—The ‘‘Old Spinning Wheel’’— 
So quaint and charming in simple cross 
stitch, and most striking when worked in 
black on white, cream or colored linen— 
pink, blue, green or yellow. Would make a 


RECKITTS (Oversea) LIMITED 
1000 Amherst Street Montreal, P.Q. ti, 


POT OEE 





They bring charm to the bathroom. 


delightful gitt tor the bride. Just a single 
| hemstitching is required before fringing the 
| edges. The 36-inch cloth with four serviettes 
is priced at $1.35, with 10 cents additional 
for cottons. 


C283—-Fingertip Towels, in exquisite 
designs for the bride’s linen chest. The 
| lilies and snowdrops are stamped on green 
linen and the violets on yellow. Size 13 by 
| 18 inches. One end of each towel is selvedge; 
| a tiny hem is required down each side and a 
single hemstitching at the other end before 
fringing. The set of three is priced at 75 
cents and cottons for working come to 


| 10 cents. 
| 


Love Your Bird 
You Need This Book 


Send the coupon and !0c for a copy of 
this famous book, now in its 14th edition 
and full of valuable information on the 
correct care of feathered pets. With the 
book Brocks will send you a week's supply 
of Brocks Bird Seed and a cake of Brocks 
Bird Treat—a splendid tonic which rounds 
out the perfect and complete diet. 


Your bird will thrive best on Brocks. Each 
package contains the choicest, selected 
seed, mixed to supply a full-balanced 
ration, maintaining canaries in health, 
vigor and voice. 


MAIL the COUPON and 10c 
az BROCK LTD. 


CHOLSON 
Messrs. dns Street, to . pe 
n 
Dear Sirs: Enclosed ee ‘a sample of 


= Brocks Pow’ on Pprocks Bird Treat. 



















An all-purpose purse of monk cloth. 






C284—Pouch Purse—No wonder this 
| style of purse is so popular, for it is so very 
| useful for small shopping and is really quite 
| stunning in appearance, your initials adding 
la distinctive touch. These are in cross 
| stitch, and a diagram is sent, which you will 
' have no trouble in following in the squares 









A 36-inch cloth with napkins, stamped with "The Old Spinning Wheel.” 


SHOWER SUGGESTIONS 


From Chatelaine’s Handicraft Studio 


of the monk cloth. The polished wood 
handles are in natural color and the monk 
cloth is sand, so that the purse can be carried 
with an outfit of any color. Cotton in a 
blending shade of fawn is provided for 
initials unless a special color is requested. 
Complete materials including lining and 
instructions for making, $1.50. 


C285—Oven Gauntlets—-A real pro- 
tection for the wrists as well as the hands 
large and roomy, so they can be easily slipped 
on and dropped off. A very serviceable and 
inexpensive little shower gift. The little 
Dutch designs are stamped on strong, closely 
woven cream cotton and worked in blue, 
with binding to match. Double fronts and 





Oven gauntlets — a delightful 
shower gift. 


backs are provided but padding is not sent. 
Price per pair, including cotton for work- 
ing and binding, 35 cents. 


C286--Cut Work for the Bride — Truc 
Lovers’ Knot design. Although we show 
only a section of the pillow-case this month 
the Studio carries a variety of linens in this 
lovely design. The pillow-cases are stamped 
on finest linen finished circular cotton 36 
by 42 inches—and are priced at $1.35 per 








True Lovers’ Knot design, stamped on 


a variety of linens. 





Chatelaine, May, 1934 


"SANI-FLUSH DOES (\ 
SOMETHING NO \j-(S 
| OTHER CLEANSER NZ 
|\CAN ee eee 









ani-Flush 


cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 











Do NOT confuse Sani- 
Flush with ordinary 
cleansers. It is made to 
do this mean job. It removes 
spots, stains and incrustations 
without scrubbing. It saves all dis- 
agreeable work. 

Sani-Flush does more than keep 
the toilet sparkling clean. It puri- 
fies the unseen trap which no other 
method can reach. It removes the 
cause of toilet odors. Follow di- 
rections on the Sani-Flush can. 

It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. Sold at 
grocery, drug, and hardware stores, 
35 cents. Distributed by Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. i 





A cleaner and cleanser for carefully 
appointed homes. A little dissolved 
in water cleans easily and quickly 
in a scientific manner. 
Ask your grocer 
Manufactured by 21 é. 
Galt Chemical Products, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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share the responsibility there. I'll help you, 
Yorke, all I can.” : 

In that moment Yorke realized, with an 
odd sense of shock that it was not the first 
time he had felt that Anne had stepped some- 
where beyond real need of him, and hisown 
quick protest came as a surprise to them 
both. 

“Anne, it’s not like you to talk like that. 
Even marriages that may have started 
wrong might turn out well in the end.” 

Anne made a sudden, involuntary move- 
ment and then stood very still again. ‘They 
might,” she agreed. “But we've still got to 
find that out. Oh, by the way”—-and she 
did turn then—“‘I left my jacket down there 
by the boathouse. I wonder if you'd get it 
for me. I don’t wan’t to go down again, just 
now.” 

For a moment Yorke stared again, un- 
certainly, and then nodded briefly and left 
the room. While Anne sank down again 
upon the bed, eyes fixed on some unseeing 
distance, and with a hot color burning her 
whole face. And she was only aroused, both 
by Yorke’s good nights somewhere below, 
and Dickie’s small clear voice from the next 
room: ‘Mummy, can I, please, have a 
drink?” 

Anne sprang up instantly, and then just 
as suddenly sat down. ‘“‘Just wait a minute, 
darling, will you. Mother’s resting on the 
bed, so ask daddy when he comes.” 

“Oh’’—in a slightly puzzled voice, and 
then, after a certain pause—“‘it’s all right, 
mummy. I can wait until you’ve finished 
resting.”” Anne lay back, breathing quickly, 
the color receding and leaving her face sud- 
denly pale. That had been infinitely clumsy, 
and clumsiness, more than all things, Yorke 
detested. And so she was more than amazed 
to hear that same small voice as soon as 
Yorke opened the door. ‘‘Daddy, is that 
you? Can I, please, have a drink of water?” 

Nor need she have worried. Yorke’s face 
showed only sheer surprise, as he turned to 
her. ‘“‘Did he say, daddy?” in such a low, 
awed voice before he moved across the 
room, that she felt an odd pain in her throat. 
And in some ways, Anne had probably 
learned more in that one evening than in all 
the years of her marriage. 


IN THE eight years that followed, Anne, 
with Yorke’s less skilful but determined 
help, worked hard and well to build a home, 
in which parental love and mutual respect 
were the strongest ties. Years in which 
Yorke was both relieved and grateful to 
Anne for her capable management, her even 
temper, and the fact that she could talk 
pleasantly and with intelligence, and her 
clothes fitted both suitably and well; even 
if he would never have the full realization 
of the ceaseless effort that had gone behind 
it all. 

Eight years in which Yorke scarcely 
seemed to give a passing thought to Verna, 
displayed no more than courteous interest 
in her widowhood; and then sat perfectly 
still at a table of evening bridge and had to 
be spoken to three times to be aroused 
at the news that she was coming out that 
summer to spend a few weeks with a married 
sister. 

“Yorke!” Anne’s low, half-laughing voice 
penetrated finally. ‘‘Wake up, please. We’re 
all waiting.#” Although he started and came 
to with an apologetic smile, the others who 
knew the history of those bygone years did 
not fail to notice the way his knuckles had 
slowly tightened against the cards he held 

. and fell into prompt speculation. 

One of them, who had become a close 
friend of Anne’s, spoke to her with a light, 
but none the less direct, note of warning not 
long after. ‘My dear, I doubt if I'd take the 
children up to the lake this summer and 
leave an open field.” And although she 
laughed, her eyes were serious. ‘Attractive 
widows at that age are apt to be dangerous, 
and I've heard that in some ways the years 
haven’t improved Verna.” 

Anne made a slight, almost indifferent 
movement of her hand. “Can you wonder? 
Her husband was a fiend. You can’t really 
blame her.” And then she returned her 
friend’s glance equally frankly. “Madge, if 
Yorke still cares I’m past interfering.” 


Verna arrived in town two days before 
Anne left, and called,on the evening before 
her departure, to find her in a plain green 
jersey suit, kneeling in the hall with two 
half-grown boys, laughing over the straps 
of several bulging suitcases. Anne rose 
quickly at the sight of this slender, well- 
gowned, and very lovely woman before her, 
and held out her hand. 

“Why, Verna, I’m delighted. Do excuse 
this scramble. These lads,” indicating the 
two tall, shyly smiling boys who had risen 
to interested attention, “are off to scout 
camp tomorrow; and that dreadful com- 
motion upstairs is my two youngest hunting 
up some lost fishing tackle to take with us 
to the lake. Come along in; Yorke’s in the 
garage, I think. He'll be in, any minute.” 

Verna sat that evening, outwardly as 
charming and interested as she had ever 
been, but with an inward sense of baffled 
shock. This woman, even in that well-worn 
green suit, carried herself with well-poised 
ease and there was not an awkward word 
or movement. Her appearance, too—that 
dark red hair that fell in shining waves back 
from her forehead, showing her clear, fine 
complexion in such startling contrast. Anne 
Hunter, she realized, was a remarkably 
beautiful woman; and realized too, not 
without a certain sense of satisfaction before 
that evening was through, that it was a fact 
of which her husband seemed totally obliv- 
ious. 

While Anne, on the other hand, watched 
less intently but with a fine perception of 
details—those slender, restless hands, the 
ceaseless cigarettes and the strained, dis- 
satisfied note in her quick voice; and a cer- 
tain understanding crept into her eyes. 
Verna saw that glance and stiffened slightly. 
Did that woman dare to think, because she 
did not have four noisy children, an estab- 
lished home and the right to preside over it 
as wife and mother, that she needed pity? 
Pity! when she had something Anne had 
never had; when, with the slightest effort, 
she could summon Yorke, And Anne had 
shown no sympathy when she had lost her 
own little girl. Why should she care for 
Anne or for her children now? Her lips 
tightened almost imperceptibly. She could 
do a great deal to shatter Anne’s serenity 
and, all things considered, saw no fitting 
reason why she should not do it. 


ANNE WENT away, and Yorke, after a 
week of pleading business pressure, began to 
show full signs of living up to prophecy; 
and more thanoneat restaurantsand theatres 
had the satisfaction of saying it was just 
what they expected. While Verna helped, in 
turn, by preparing dainty meals in her sis- 
ter’s home late at nights, by dimming the 
illuminations to one softly shaded lamp 
beside the couch, and arranging herself | 
beneath it in something soft and clinging; | 
while Yorke sat comfortably beside her, | 
and spoke at length of his two eldest sons | 
and their accomplishments at home and at 
school. 

“Anne was wise!” she broke in once, and 
shook her dark head slowly. “I couldn’t 
have given you sons like that.” 

Yorke stirred a trifle uneasily, and some- 
how wished that Verna would not persist in 
that rather plaintive strain. Each time it | 
was just a little harder to think up the| 
proper thing in reply, and he realized, not | 





without a certain sense of horrified shock, 
that whereas once he would have been 
stirred with an impotent sense of sympathy, 
now he could not quite suppress an inexplic- | 
able irritation. | 
“Anne wouldn't have been happy without | 
children,” at length, for want of something | 
more suitable to say. ‘‘She’s a devoted | 
mother.” | 
“Whereas I could only have made you a | 
devoted wife,” with an odd, soft note of | 
laughter, and Yorke straightened, laying his | 
hand on hers almost roughly. “Verna!” 
and there was a fierce undercurrent in his | 
“must you keep on that way! I| 
know all that. I wouldn't have held any- | 
thing against you. Verna, I don't know 
what you're trying to make me say. 
He was breathing heavily, and her own 
Continued on page 87 


voice 





For Instance: Macaroons 
a child can make! 


EASY MAGIC MACAROONS 















VY, cup Eagle Brand Sweetened 2 cups shredded 
Condensed Milk coconut 
Mix Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk Pi 





and shredded coconut together. Drop by 
spoonfuls on a well-buttered pan, about one 
inch apart. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) > 
until a delicate brown. Makes two dozen. 





















©@ What a recipe! Just two ingredients! Yet 
watch these crunchy, crispy, coconutty maca- 
roons make a tremendous hit! @ But remember 
—Evaporated Milk won't—can’t—succeed in 
this recipe. You must use Sweetened Condensed 
Milk. Just remember the name Eagle Brand. 


F K F E } MARVELOUS NEW COOK BOOKI | 
5 ! 

* Contains dozens of short-cuts to caramel, | 
chocolate and lemon good things—also magic tricks in making | 
candies, cookies, ice cream, salad dressings, etc. | 
THE BORDEN CO. LIMITED, Yardley House, Toronto. 3-107 | 
Please send me your new Free Cook Book. 
lay ! 
Name i 
Street | 
TOV I 


City 
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THEIR BIRTHDAY 


EXCRAFT has been welcomed as the ideal birthday gift, provid- 

ing lasting interest to the young people. Thousands were bought 
as Christmas gifts and the demand for birthday gifts continues. 
Texcraft provides unusual artistic training, Jausoalal the latent 
talent in every boy and girl. It is entirely new. In it are included 
delightful sketches of circus clowns, of Cinderella, Dutch Girl, Cow- 
boy, Mexican Boy, Little Bo-Peep, Interior scenes, Windmills, Japanese 
Girl, Indian Boy, etc., etc..—24 of these. 


Ten big colored crayons enable any boy or girl to produce colored 
patterns on these outline sketches. This is done with pattern cards 
placed beneath the sketches. These cards permit hundreds of differ- 
ent patterns when used in combination. Texcraft comes in a strong 
box, 16" x 12"; with a richly colored cover, altogether an excellent, 
educational, inexpensive birthday gift that is highly appreciated. 


lf your dealer cannot supply 
you enclose money order for 
$1.15 and a Texcraft set will 
be mailed, post paid to any 
address in Canada. Refills are 
available at all times at |8c for 
one package, or 30c for two 


packages. 


Manufactured Exclusively for 
the British Empire by:— 


TEXCRAFT 


481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. 
















WRITES 
MRS. FRED 
MASON 


























“I'll tell you why I use 
Johnson’s Wax.” 


@‘‘Early in my housekeeping 
experience I found that if I protected 
my things with genuine Johnson's 
Wax they didn’t get scratched and 
worn as they did without this wax 
protection. Then, too, I discovered 
that Johnson’s Wax gives a longer 
lasting polish and that dirt, dust and 
finger smudges couldn’t stick to it. 
Now I wax all my things — wood- 
work, linoleum, leather, as well as 
painted walls and cupboards. It gives 
them a rich, glowing polish and it 
cuts dusting and cleaning in half.” 

For sale at grocery, hardware, 
paint, drug and department stores. 
Paste and liquid. 

Rent the Johnson’s Electric Floor 
Polisher from your dealer at small 
cost. Send the coupon for trial size 
of Johnson’s Wax. 





JOHNSON’S 
WA X for floors 


and furniture 









S C¢. Johnson & Son, Ltd., 
Dept. C5, Brantford, Ont. 
Enclosed is 10c. Please send 
me generous sample can of Johnson’s Wax and very 
interesting booklet. 


Name 
Address____ 


Nae __ Province _ 





Through the Years 


(Continued from page 9) 





dark, handsome, rather grave-faced man who 
spent long hours each day playing golf or 
tennis, and on solitary walks; and whose 
eyes held an odd, slightly perplexed diffi- 
dence as he spoke to his two black-haired, 
politely mannered little boys. And the tall, 
finely-built young woman, who rode with an 
extraordinary grace and ease, with a finely 
flushed, freckled face beneath a mop of dark- 
red, curly hair, and who devoted nearly all 
her time to those same delightful small boys, 
who scampered about in such energetic and 
laughing delight whenever she was near. ° 

Anne was twenty-seven that summer, 
glowing with a perfect health and vigor, and 
more than one acquaintance who tentatively 
remarked to Yorke that his wife was cer- 
tainly a fine-looking woman, were moment- 
arily puzzled at his absent murmur of— 
What was that? Oh, Anne! Yes, he supposed 
perhaps she was. Others apparently, 
not so ready to confide their conclusions to 
Yorke, thought so too, and in particular one 
stalwart young athlete, who often talked to 
her in the summer evenings, and who walked 
with her in the cool, shadowy trails along 
the lakeside. And if Yorke realized, he did 
not seem to bother, or give any dissenting 
sign until that evening when Anne surprised 
him standing at the bedroom window in the 
late dusk, by slamming the door behind her 
unexpected entry. He turned quickly, 
glancing toward a connecting room. “‘Anne, 
for goodness sake, do you want to wake the 
children?” 

But Anne did not even seem to hear, and 
she stood, back to the doorway, breathing 
deeply. ‘That man out there, young Neill, 
tried to make lovetome. . . andkiss me!” 
Her voice was low and indignant. 

For a moment there was complete silence, 
and then there came anodd, short laugh from 
the tall, dark figure against the dim light of 
the window. 

“He did?” in a voice of almost quizzical 
interest. “And didn’t you let him?” 

“No, I didn’t!’ quickly, even fiercely, 
in return. ““Yorke!’’ and she moved forward 
abruptly. “How can you stand there like 
that—” 

“Now, my dear, don’t be absurd.”” Yorke 
did not stir, but he lowered his voice sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘What do you want me to do? Run 
out and tap him on the head in good old 
style?” 

“Oh, don’t talk to me like that!”” Anne 
stiffened, and flung back her head with a 
motion of tense defiance. “I might have 
known you wouldn’t understand. It’s 
nothing to you. I wish I’d never said a word.” 

Yorke stared a moment, simply because, 
despite his calm, he was so infinitely sur- 
prised and because, too, Anne had not given 
him a scene of any sort since that evening 
long ago, before Dick had been born. And 
then he crossed over, and laid a restraining 
hand on her arm. ‘‘Now listen, Anne, there’s 
nothing to get excited about. What wouldn’t 
I understand? I’m not surprised that men 
may want to kiss you. I’ve heard enough of 
them around here say admiring things. 
And I know you've good sense enough not 
to carry things too far—” 

“Why?” Anne interrupted so quickly 
that he stared at her again. 

“Why, because you’re my wife, I hope.” 

“Don’t be so conceited!’’ He had begun, 
some time ago, to realize that there were 
depths in Anne he had never sounded, but 
this was a mood entirely new to him. ‘‘What 
sort of—admiring things—do they say?” 
she followed up abruptly. 

“Oh,” stiffly, after a brief silence, “I don’t 
know.” And then, grudgingly. ‘“That you’re 
—quite beautiful, I suppose.” 

“You don’t think so,” quickly again, and 
he laughed, briefly. ‘““Why, good heavens, 


| Anne, I’ve known you so long I never think 


about it one way or the other.” And added, 
perhaps a trifle guiltily, “‘you’re perfectly 
all right, as far as I can see.” 

She shook off his hand that still lay on 
her arm, and stepped back into the darkness 
of the room. ‘‘You’ve known. . other 
people. . . far longer, and you think they’re 
beautiful,’ with something quiet and low in 
her voice he could not quite understand. 
But the color filled his face and he grew 
tense in turn. 

“Don’t be. . insolent!’’ with such a 
note of arrogance behind the suppressed 
rage, that, after the slightest pause, Anne’s 
voice came swiftly in return. 

“Oh, that’s insolence, is it? Then it must 
be pretty near the mark. And I’m an inno- 
cent sort of fool. I always have been. I know 
what you think. Well, I wish I had let him 
kiss me. It would be something new, and I 
might like it. In fact,’’ and she wheeled 
to the door, “I'll go now and tell him.... ” 

But her arms were suddenly held to her 
sides, and a short clipped voice she had 
never heard before spoke just above her 
ear. “Anne, don’t be such a little fool! 
What sort of good do you think those kisses 
will do!’”” But Anne was strong too, and 
struggled in silence until he pinned her, 
firmly with one arm across the door. “Anne 
please!”” His voice was low and urgent. “I 
don’t want to use brute force. And you might 
have sense enough to realize you do mean 
something to me. Surely you can say the 
same as well!” 

“What sort of thing?” Anne’s voice was 
unyielding, but her struggles abruptly 
ceased. So that presently she was seated on 
the bed facing him, his eyes grave and a 
trifle diffident as he spoke. 

“I realize I didn’t start off fairly with 
you, Anne. It’s no good hedging. I did love 
Verna, and in one way I can’t forget every- 
thing now. But you're the mother of my 
children, and you’re making a splendid job 
of them. Don’t think I’m so blind I can’t 
see that. And somehow I've felt I’ve not 
made enough effort; it seems as if I don’t 
quite know how. I'd like to work things out 
on a really companionable, understanding 
basis with you.” And he did not realize that 
he was talking simply and directly, as once 


he had thought he would never be able to | 


talk to Anne. “And it isn’t that I don't 
appreciate the children. I don’t seem to get 
along with them. I know you probably 
think that. I’ve tried again and again, and 
it worries me more than you know. I'd like 
you to know I don’t feel proud of being such 
an unsuccessful husband and father. . .” 

He broke off, staring at his hands that 
lay, tightly clenched, across his knees; and 
Anne, with all traces of that rebellious out- 
burst gone, was staring at his dark head 
with something of perplexed comprehension 
in her wide, startled eyes, But then he looked 
up sharply, and Anne, who had at least 


learned some things during those years of 
‘marriage, returned his glance quite steadily. 


“I see,” thoughtfully, at length. ‘Well, 
you've not done badly, Yorke, considering 
you've had a lot to contend with, too 
She rose, moved to the window, and stood 
a long time before she spoke again. “Of 
course, we never should have married. That 
was the big mistake. But, as you say, there 
are the children, and it is only fair for us to 
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Through the Years 
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hand trembled beneath his. “Why 
nothing, Yorke. Don't be silly,’’ still as 
lightly as she was able beneath the strange 
intentness of his eyes. ‘‘It’s only your 
happiness means a lot to me. And 
sometimes do you imagine if things 
had been different - 

Yorke was silent a long moment. ‘‘Well,’’ 
and released her hand abruptly. ‘‘There’s 
not much point in idle imagination; now, 
is there?” 

Verna caught the odd, tense note in his 
low voice and then her hand touched his, 
gently. “Poor Yorke!’’ slowly. ‘Of course 
Anne’s a nice, domesticated sort of woman.” 


YORKE STOOD in the hotel doorway and 
his eyes never left the laughing, animated 
group gathered at the far end of the lobby 
of the pleasant mountain lodge, until one 
couple detached themselves as the orchestra 
played again, and moved slowly around the 
room. They passed close, and then the 
smiling, graceful woman in simple, well-cut 
white, said something to, her tall, erect and 
small-mustached companion, who led her 
to the side, and stood, slightly frowning as 
she moved toward the open doors. 

“Why, Yorke, you gave me such a shock. 
I had no idea you were coming.” 

Yorke, after the most perfunctory greet- 
ing, stared so long and unsmilingly into those 
steady, questioning eyes that she slipped a 
hand through his arm and turned about. 
“Come along, while I excuse myself to 
Major Hill, and then tell me what you want 
to say.” 

Yorke acknowledged the introduction 
with grave politeness and a certain searching 
glance that was returned in full measure, 
and a few minutes later Anne was on the 
wide verandah facing him. 

“Yes, the children are in bed,”’ in response 
to his brief question. ‘Are your things in 
the car? Would you like to take them up? 
Walk! Why, yes, if you like. Just wait until 
I slip on something warm.” 

They walked in silence along the trail, 
down by that same lakeshore from which 
Anne had rushed in fright so many years 
before, and Yorke finally cleared his throat 
a trifle uncomfortably- ‘“‘Having a good 
time?” 

“Perfect, thanks. Vickie and Bill are 
simply thrilled with their coats of tan, and 
I've met heaps of interesting people.” 

“Including that major, I suppose,’”’ and 
added, equally abruptly, as she did not 
immediately reply. “Did you miss me?” 

“Why, no—not particularly,”” in some 
surprise. And then she softened that with a 
note of apologetic laughter. ‘‘I mean, I’ve 
had lots to do. . and didn’t expect you.” 

“Oh,” briefly. And then drew a deep 
breath. ‘‘Well, then, perhaps you won't feel 
very —shall we say —excited by what I want 
to tell you.” 

“Well, that’s hard to say, of course,” 
quietly, after a moment; and in the dark 
shadows he could not have seen how the 
delicate coloring had left her face. ‘“‘Perhaps 
you'd better tell me first.” 

“I don’t know, Anne. Look out for that 
snag!” He gripped her arm at some half- 
submerged root in their path. ‘You might 
resent it now.” 

“I'll try not to,” slowly. “I'll try and 
help you. by understanding.” But 
Yorke wheeled sharply and gripped her 
other arm as well. “It’s not that, Anne,” 
almost savagely. “‘I'll tell you right away, 
that’s done with. I want to tell you how 
much you mean to me.” 

“How much I-—”’ And with a slight intake 
of breath Anne stopped so short, and was so 
still that Yorke’s face tightened in inex- 
plicable anxiety. 


““How—how much I love you, then,”’ he 
brought out awkwardly, at length. At her 
continued silence he pursued with a note of 
defiant uneasiness. ‘‘You think that’s rot. 
I suppose.”’ 


But Anne had recovered herself and gently | 


disengaged one of his hands. 
tainly, it takes a little thinking over.” 
low voice was perfectly even. 
heard it put in words before.” 

“Anne, listen.” His hands tightened, 
and his words came in a rush as they moved 
slowly on again. 
know you do. But it’s the truth. I—Verna 
means nothing to me now. I knew that as 
soon as I saw her. And I felt a guilty fool 
because she-—-I think she expected me to 
feel the same. But I didn’t realize everything 

. until she started to sympathize with 
me; and it came over me all at once I didn’t 
want sympathy. I didn’t need it. 
could have had everything on earth a man 
needed if I’d only had the sense to take it. 
And when she said’’-he laughed with short 
embarrassment-—‘‘said you were a_ nice, 
domesticated sort of woman, I suddenly 
saw red. I think I really saw you then as 
you are-kind and gracious and clever 
and beautiful, Anne. You are beautiful; 
do you know that?” 

“‘My dear, don’t be absurd.” And Anne 
laughed oddly, to hide something that had 
sprung again to trembling life within her. 
“We've been married sixteen years.” 

“Don’t I know that, and could shoot 


He r 
“T’ve never 


“Well, cer- | 


“You think I’m mad. I | 


That I | 


myself for those same years. When you've | 


always been so wonderful. 
been the blindest fool.” 

“Oh, no, I haven’t always been wonderful. 
You know that as well as I,’’ very quietly. 
For a moment something showed in Anne’s 
eyes that the years would never take away; 
something that spoke of infinite striving 
born out of infinite despair. “‘I had to learn 
so much.” 

Yorke wheeled around, and this time 
there was a note of real fear in his voice. 
‘Anne, you haven't learned you don’t care? 
I mean, I couldn’t blame you if you hated 
me.” 

“I did hate you.”’ Anne’s voice was sud- 
denly very low, and she shook off his re- 
straining hand and moved back a few paces. 
“Yorke, I've got to tell you. It wouldn’t be 
fair not to. Years ago, because I was young 
and ignorant and knew you didn’t care”’ 
her voice was quick and slightly uneven 
now-—“‘all I could think of, to try and keep 
any pride, was to bear your children and 
make them love me more than you. That 
was all I knew how to do. And then, quite 
suddenly —and I think you'll know when 
| realized it wasn’t pride but a dreadful 
wrong that I was doing. If you knew how 
I despised myself for that, when you were 
so good and kind and worried and didn’t 
know just what was happening. Yorke” 
her low voice broke oddly then —“‘I’ve done 
everything in my power to make them see 
you as the most splendid father any child 
ever had. . and they know it themselves 
now. Barney told me the other day he 
guessed he was a pretty lucky fellow to have 
such a real man for his father.” 

She was suddenly silenced in the strong 
grip of Yorke’s arms, and he held her in a 
stillness neither of them could break. ‘‘Now 
I know you’ve always loved me!” Finally 
his voice was very low. “And I’d have de- 
served every bit of it, if my children had 
grown up to despise me for what I did to 
you. 
me. 
if I'd only known. 
like this.” 

Anne shook her head very slightly, but 
she had gained far too great a wisdom to 
dispute that now, and for the moment she 
gave herself completely to the strength of 
those arms about her. ‘‘Yorke!’’—finally, 
hardly above a whisper —‘‘think what it 
means; that sixteen years of marriage should 
have brought us to this, now!” 

“I’m past thinking.” Yorke’s lean brown 


I must have loved you always too, 
. or I couldn’t feel 


face was pressed against the soft waves of | 


her dark red hair, and he repeated those 
words, which in all those years she had 
never heard from him before that night: 
“Anne—I love you!” 


Anne, you've been my whole life to | 


and I’ve | 
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VERY morning, all over Can- 

ada, children look forward 
eagerly to their oven-crisp, golden 
brown Shredded Wheat Biscuits 
with milk or cream... served hot 
for chilly days, cold for warmer 
days. You don’t have to “tempt” 
them to eat. And what a comfort 
to feel that they are enjoying the 
vital elements that Nature puts in 
whole wheat, in a most delicious 
and digestible form to make them 
sturdy. 
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12 big biscuits in every box. 
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ALICE! ivE DISCOVERED AN 


EASIER, FASTER WAY TO WAX 


FLOORS WITHOUT RUBBING. 
HERE TRY IT — YOULL SAY 


ITS AMAZING. 





Here’s thenew-day 
way to wax floors 
without rubbing 





YOU JUST POUR IT 
ON THE FLOOR, 
SPREAD IT LIGHTLY. 
THAT'S ALL. IT DRIES 
TO A WONDERFUL 
SHINE IN A FEW 


NO-WORK,AND THE FLOOR, 
LOOKS BETTER THAN EVER 


in just a few minutes. Your floor looks 
lovely—like new—and it will look that 


HANKStoarecent scientific discov- 

ery you can now keep your floors 
gleaming like new without breaking your 
back, wearing yourself out. It’sthe new-day 
no-work way to wax your floors—both 
wood and linoleum. All you do is get 
a tin of the new Old English no-rubbing 
Floor Polish from any paint, hardware, 
department or grocery store and pour 
a little of it right on your floor. Then 
spread it lightly and evenly. That’s all. 
Whiie you sit in your favorite rocker 
it dries to a wonderful, smooth shine 


way for an amazingly long time. 


Now keep your floors nice looking 
and gleaming without rubbing —this 
new, easy way. You'll say it is marvelous. 


Old English 


no-rubbing 
FLOOR POLISH 


MADE IN CANADA 
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Tobe 


ONTARIO 


Acton—Elioctt Bros. 
Allandale—J. Webb 
Alliston—I’. T. Hill & Co, 
Almonte—W. West 
Amherstburg—Walker Stores 
Arkona—Brown Brog 
Arthur—H. J. Colwin 
Auburn—J. Taylor & Son 
Ayimer—Walker Stores 
Barrie—Walker Stores 
Belle River—Mps. V. Diesbourg 
Belleville—Camadian Dept. Stores 

John W. Caok Ca. 
Blind River—H. B. Christilaw 
Bobcaygeon—T. W. Read's Sons 
Bothwel . J. Vineent 
Bowmanvi Walker Stores 
Brampton—F. T. Hills & Co. 
Brantfi Canadian Dept. Storee 

J. M. Young & Co. 
Brockville—Caradian Dept. Stores 
Leverette’s Store 
Brooklin—A. B. MacDuff & Son 
Burliagton-—F. W. Templin 
Caledonia—Cairn’s Store, Ltd. 
Campbeliford—W. J. Armstrong 
Cannington—S. M. Sturman 
Cardinal—J. Jackson 
Carleton Place—Walker Stores 
Chapleau—Smith & Chapple 
Chatham—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Spencer-Stone Ltd 
Collingwood—Walker Stores 
Cernwall—Walker Stores 
Cember—C. G. Elliott & 
Copper Cliff—Racicot & 
Creemore—A. W. Bruce 
Dethi—H. Cunningham 
Dresden—R. W. Tyrell 
Dryden—C. A. Morton . 
Dundatk—F. T. Hill & Co. 
Durham—The Variety Store 
East Windsor—Selfast Dry Goode 
Elora—Rurt Bros 
Englehart—M_ S. Treland 
Emo—tangstaff Mercantile Co. 
Essex—Michaels Bargain Store 
Exeter—Southcott Bros 
Fenelon Falls—wW. Burgoyne & Son 
Fergus—-Steele Brothers 
Flesherton—F. H. W. Hickling 
Forest—Farmer’s Trading Co 
Fort Frances—The G. H. Ross Co. 
Fort William—RBryan’s, Ltd 
Galt—Walker Stores 
Glencoe—Irwin’s Novelty Store 
Goderich—F. EF. Hibbert 
Grimsby—Grimsby Dry Goods Ca. 
Guelph—G. B. Ryan & Co. 
Hamitton—The T. Eaton Co. 

G. W. Robinson & Co 

Thomas C. Watkins 

Tondon Yard Goods 

N. Weswig 
Hanover—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Harristen—W. S. Whaley 
Harrow—Webb & Hendershott 
Havelock—Macze Curtis 
Hearst—International Consumers’ Co. 
Huntsville—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Irequols—W. F. Bolton 
Islington—Fvans Dry Goods 
Kenora—M. S. Taylor, Ltd 
Kincardine—Lampman’s Dept. Store 
Kingsville—Pickards Dept. Stores 
Kingston—John Laidlaw & Son 
Kitehener—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Goudies Dept. Store 
Lansing—Mrs. W. Strain. 

4891 Yonge St. 
Leamington—F. Paterson 
Lindsay—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Listowel—I. N. &chinbetn 
Lendon—R. J. Young & Co. 

Cossey’s Dry Goods 
Lucan—J. M. Ross & Co. 
Markdale—F. T. Hill & Co. 
Markham—H. 8S. Reive 
Meaford—F. T. Hill & Co. 
Widland—Canadian Dept 

The W. D. Ross Store 
Wildmay—W. G. Helwig 
Milverton—Merchants FRirokerage Co. 
Mimico—Reach General Store 
Mitehell—G. Edeghoffer & Son 
Napanee—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Neustadt—A. F. Weller 
Niagara Falls—Canadian Dept. 

Stores 

C. Wallace & Co. 
Newmarket—Toronto Jobbing Co. 
North Bay—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Walker Stores, Lad. 
Norwich—-Pitcher Bros. 
Norwood—F. P. Cuffe 
Oakville—Lunau Dry Goods 
Orangeville—F. T. Hill & Co. 
Orillia—Walker Stores 
Oshawa—J_ C. Ward 
Ottawa—L'anadian Dept 

Murmhy-Gamble 

Charles Ogilvy 
_. LL. W. Bell 

Owen Sound—Walker Stores 
Parkhill—The Hassett Co., Ltd. 
Pembroke—Canadian Dept. Stores 


arach Co 


Btores 


Stores 


Ponetanguishene—Phil. Charlebois 
Perth—A. E. Shaw 
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Chatelaine pattern departments, is a fur 
patterns are making new friends everywhere. 
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Canada 
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month, new stores are 
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If there is no dealer as yet in your neighborhood, we would be glad to have you give us 


the name and address of your favorita store, 
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Peterborough—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Dickson Store 
Richard Hall Ltd. 
Picton—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Pickeringj—\M S. Chapman 
Port Arthur—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Port Colborne—L. E. J. Hopkins 
Port Credit—Mrs. M. Buckley 
Port Elgin—The Borth Store 
Port Pcrry—F. W. Brock 
Port Stanley—A. Kingston 
Prescott—\Mrs. M. E. Lane, Box 354 
Preston—Se!-Rite 
Princeton—T. F. Starr 
Ridgetown—-The Jeffries Co 
Sault Ste. Marie—Canadian Dept. 
Stores 
Astins Specialty Shop. 
Sarnia—Walker Brothers 
Walker Stores 
Seaforth—MacTavish’s 
Shelburne—Norton Fisher & Co 
Simeoe—Walker Stores 
Southampton—Walter J. Mohr 
Spencerville—H. FE. Raker & Co 
St. Catharines—Canadian Dept. 
Stores 
Novelty Silk Shop 
Stayner—F. T. Hill & Co 
Stouffville—W. H. Shaw Store 
Strathroy—Watker Stores 
St. Marys—White & May Co. 
Stratford—Canadian Dept. Stores 
J. J. Croster & Co 
St. Jacobs—F. Ff. Welker 
t. Thomas—J. H. Gould 
urgeon Falls—Michaud & Levesque 
dbury—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Thamesferd—r. T. Galbraith 
Thessaion—Ruchanan Bros. 
Tillsenburg—Walker Stores 
Timmins—Mrs. J. Pluta 
Totte m—Miss V. Milligan 
Trenton—Couch Newton Company 
Teronte—T. Faton Co. 
The Robt. Simpson Co., Ltd. 
Walker Stores, 

1170 Fgiinton Ave. W. 
Chappel: s, 9318 Oakwood Ave 
Shaker Bros) 2877 Dundas St. W. 
Miss Marvy Prewne, 2295 Yonge St 
Grimstead’s New Economic Store, 

1223 Bloor St..W 
Grimstead’s New Economic Store, 

SAS College St 
M. B. Allin & Co., 

1330 Danforth Ave. 

The Stork Sheppe, 247& Yonge St 
The. Stork Shoppe, 

956 St. Clair Ave. W. 

Miss Ewington, 325 Jane Sh 

. A. Denton, 

1252 Bt. Clair Ave. W. 
Jackson's, 99 Main St 
Brownin 226 Royce Ave. 
Mrs. Richatdson, Kingston Rd 
Boyle’s,1186-@8 St. Clair W 
A. Gotlib, 617 College St 
Miss I. A. Corer, 244 Carlton St. 
Sharpe's, 653 St. Clair W 
H. B. Netman, 

571 Mt. Pleasant Road 
T. C. Pitt General Stare 

1190 Wondbine Are 
Stitts. 976 Rathurst Street 
Mrs. C. Chapman, 

1912 Gerrard St. EB. 

Crane’s, 105s Vape Avenue 
Caldwel'’s 675 Danforth Avenue 
Little Grey Shoppe, 
332 Kingston Rd. 
Horwoods, 990 Bloor Street W 
Young's, 3425 Yonge St 
Hollywoods, 1534 Yonge Street 
Osborne's, 1059 Gerrard St. Fast 
Sheftel’s, 2813 Dundas Street W. 
John Oliver, 377 Broadview Ave 
The Rowers Shoppe, 522 Oakwood 
The Boulevard, 2467 Yonge St 
Unionville—RBrown Rros 
Wallaceburg—C. S. Stonehouse 
Walkerville—C. H. Smith 
Waterloo—L. J. Klopp 
Welland—Clark’s, 48 F. Main St 
West Lorne—R. H. Root 
Weston—C. F. Grosskurth 
Whitby—Bell's Dry Goods 
Winchester—A. Sweet & Co 
Windsor—C. H. Smith Company 
Gray’s Dept. Store 
John F. Burns 
Sergesson Bros 
Wingham—Walker Stores 
H. F. Isard & Co 
Woodstock—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Walker Stores 
Wyoming—H. J. Parnall 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Aneroid—A. T. Forrester 
Arcola—Francis & Co. 
Asquith—H. J. Baldwin 
Balcarres—A. Moffett 
Battieford——Farly’s, Limited 
Biggar—Hock & Packer, 

Box 119 
Birch Hills—H. A. Wilson 
Blaine Lake—J. J. Coflin 
Broadview——-Mr. C. H. Clerkson 


and in the meantime you may 


In ordering by mail be careful to write the pattern 


number plainly, and be sure to state the size required. 


Bruno—A. Battel 
Canora—W. Ek. Hancheroff 
Carievale—G. E. Bartley 
Carlyle—J. F. MacRae 
arnduff—J. H. Elliott & Co 
Ceylon—G. T. Kines 
Climax—Climax Trading Co 
Cudworth—Siockhammer & Wine 
Denzil—J. H. Klotz 
Dodsland—Mr. B. H. Corrigall 
Domremy—J. FE. Ouellet & Co 
Dundurn—E. Haggis 
Elbow—I’. T. Marks 

Western Supply Store 
Esterhazy—F. A. Clements 
Estevan—J. F. Loughlin Co. 
Foam Lake—F. B. Smith 
Fort Qu’Appelle—W. F 
Frebisher—Riddell & Co 
Gainsboro—A. Simpson 
Glen Ewen—J. H. Good 
Govan—D. Fraser 
Grevelbourg—Chas. Tarnow 
Gull Lake—J. O. Hambly Co. 
Hanley—J. A. Nystuen Co 
Hoarris—C. T. Jennings 
Hepburn—Hepburn Trading Co 
Herbert—A. H. Loeppky 
imperial—The Louts General Store 
Indien Head—The Western Fair 
Kelvington—5B. S. Branscombe 
Kamsack—H. Harvey & Cr 
Kenaston—P_ Hocper 
Kennedy—Geo. Dodds 
Langenburg—Patrick McAfee 
Leader—lekin & Naimark 
Leask—R. S. Coventry, 

Teask Drug Store 
Lemberg——lemberg 

Assoc. Ltd 
Lintlow—Frank Robinson 

The Red and White Store 
Lloydminster—H. C. Messum 
Lipton—H. Jampolsk: 
Ceemad — Sample Bros. & Beck, 

Ae 
Machlin—Machlin Trading Co 
Major—W. J. Doyle 
Maple Creck—Beesley’s, Ltd 
Maryfield—G. W. Stockton, Ltd. 
Maymont—N_. Freidman 
Meota—Jos. S. Dart 
Mervin—W. J. Wright 
Montmartre—A. T. Breton 
Moose Jaw—T. Paton Co 

Ladies Shops, Ltd 
Moosomin—R. D. McNaughton Co 
Neville—IL. W. Towler. Box 115 
Nokomis—Mre. J. F. Nichol 
North Battleford——Craic Pros 


Brownlee 


Co-operative 


North Portal—R. H. Douglas 
Ogema—F. L. Ster 
Oxbow—W. N. Alcorn 


Ponse—Stewart’s, Ltd. 
Preeceville— Swan Carlson 
Prince Albert—-R. W. Mutchmor 
Punnichy—W. ©. Heubach, Ltd 
Radisson—Y. W. Eddy 
Radville—F. J. Theohatd 
Re@vers—R. Curle & Son 

Me@Donald & Rutherford 
Regina—T. Faton Co 

Weet Of Fngland Drees Goods 

Nippon Silk & Products Co 
Rose Vallev—A ther! Olson 
Rosthern—Friesen & Co 
Rosetown—Smith & Smith 
Saltcoats—F. T. Smith's Store 
Saskatoon—T. Fator €r 

Mrs. LL. Paine, 815 Proadwav 
Shaunavon—Mefahon & Me,, Ttd 
S-uthey—Miss M G. Longbottem, 

Box 15 
St. Brieux—Row's Cash Store 
Steughten—J. R. Thurtby 
Swift Gurrent—Wiemore’s, Ltd 
Tuagaske—FP. A. Wiggins 
Unity—J. M. Mclean & Co 
Verigin—Stern’s General Store 
Viscount—T. W. Hill 
Wadena—A. Faust 
Wapella—J. N. Rowell 
Watrous—Mateoe & Terner 
Watson—Welch's Stores 
Wawota—Wonds & Peddie 
Wevyburn—MecKinnons, Ltd 
Whitewood—Whitewood Trading Co. 
Willow Bunch—Wilson Scott, Ltd 
Wolseley—S. 1. Oole 
Yellow Grass—F. Harvey 
Yorkton—Hudson’s Ray Co 


MANITOBA 
Belmont—Castell & Phillips 
Birtle—T. EF. Morris 


Brandon—Doigs, Ltd 

The T. Faton Co, TWtd., 
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coloring which makes it conspicuous in the 
border. 

The “island” planting is also worthy of 
note. The viburnum family contributes 
richly to the wealth of beauty we possess 
in flower, foliage and fruit. Lantana has 
blue-green branches with wrinkled leaves. 
dark green above and downy underneath, 
creamy white flower clusters, blue and red 
fruit. Lentago leaves are brilliant in fall 
with blue-black berries. Plicatum has ‘‘snow- 
ball’ flowers and purple autumn coloring. A 
flowering crab adds its loveliness to this array 
of beauty. I would choose the Bechtel 
variety for this position, and the Schie- 
deckeri and Niedzwetzkyana for the two 
positions in the border. Choice is really 
difficult in the case of flowering crabs, as 
each seems as lovely as the other. 

For a cheerful winter picture from the 
living-room west window we have an ever- 
green group of junipers, cedars and a spruce, 
varying in height, color and habit of growth. 
In summer the feathery grey-green foliage 
of African tamarix adds a light contrasting 
note to the dense appearance of the ever- 
greens. 

The spires of Irish juniper give the upright 
thrust necessary for a formal accent at the 
front entrance. Everblooming polyanthus 
roses with the light green barberry foliage 
decorate the front walk. 

And now, having completed a minute 
survey of the garden, let us enter the house 
and through the sunroom door assemble on 
the terrace. The ease with which the tea- 
cart may be wheeled out makes possible 
many gay parties in the open. Comfortably 
seated, we view the full sweep of the lawn 
and note its space-making quality; the fine 
turf flowing around the island and spreading 


up to the edge of the billowy shrubs. Grass 
has a beauty of color all its own. In sunlight 
it is a yellow green, brilliant and silky: in 
late afternoon where the long shadows of 
shrubs lie softly, it has quite a different as- 
pect, but always bright and alluring. This 
garden might really be called a tree, shrub 
and lawn garden; the easiest kind of planting 
to maintain. 

Flowering shrubs possess many merits 
They are not difficult to grow; they occupy 
less space than many gross feeding peren 
nials; they present a gay and attractive 
appearance at varied periods of the year, 
when they are either in bloom or loaded with 
brilliantly hued fruit. And finally, and not 
least important, their introduction can well 
constitute one of the truest forms of eco- 


£7 nomy. 


The furnishing of the garden with trans- 
ient flowers alone is at all times a somewhat 
costly business. On the other hand, orna- 
mental shrubs and trees, once the initial 
outlay has been made, become a permanent 
feature. If they be provided at the outset 
with a sufficient root run, are not over- 
crowded, and if proper attention is paid to 
pruning, they will become a perennial joy 
and an unending source of delight. 

Evergreens are best planted in September, 
while deciduous trees and shrubs thrive 
from October and early November planting. 
Give each plant plenty of room both above 
and below ground. Spread out the roots 
horizontally to their fullest extent, cover 
with good soil, and make the plant firm by 
treading down the earth. Once established, 
there needs to be only a little forking over 
of the soil in spring and a dressing of leaf 
mold and manure. Use the pruning knife 
only to cut off long and straggling shoots, 


SOME FAVORITE RECIPES 
From The Chatelaine Institute 


Vanilla Soufflé 


3 Tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 

1¢ Cupful of sugar 

1¢ Teaspoonful of salt 

1¢ Cupful of cold milk 

2 Cupfuls of scalded milk 

2 Egg whites 

14 Teaspoonful of vanilla 

Mix the cornstarch, sugar and salt with 

the cold milk, gradually add the scalded 
milk and cook until thickened, stirring 
constantly. Place over hot water and cook 
for twenty-five to thirty-five minutes or until 
there is no taste of raw starch, stirring 
frequently. Add the vanilla and fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg whites, beating with a 
wire whip until thoroughly blended. Turn 
into a mold or serving dishes and chill. 
Serve with fresh fruit sauce. 


Baked Vegetable Macedoine 
3 Tablespoonfuls of shortening 
1 Tablespoonful of chopped 
onion 
2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped 
pimiento or green pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 Cupfuls of canned or stewed 
tomatoes 
1 Cupful of corn, peas, lima 
beans or carrots or any 
combination of these or 
other vegetables 
114 Cupfuls of boiled rice 
1 Hard-cooked egg, chopped 
1 Tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley 
2 Teaspoonfuls of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of pepper 
1 Teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
or other sauce 
14 Cupful of grated cheese 
Melt the shortening, add the chopped 
onion and the pimiento or green pepper and 
cook for three minutes. Add the flour and 
stir until blended and smooth. Add the 
tomatoes and cook, stirring constantly until 


the mixture is slightly thickened. Add the 
other vegetables, the cooked rice and the 
chopped hard-cooked egg and the seasonings. 
Put in a lightly greased baking dish and 
sprinkle the cheese over the top. Bake ina 
hot oven—400 degrees Fahr.—for twenty 
minutes. 
French Pancakes 


16 Cupful of flour 
3 Tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
15 Cupful of milk 
1 Egg 
Grated rind of half lemon 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients, add the 
milk gradually and stir until smooth. Add 
the egg and the grated lemon rind and beat 
vigorously. Heat a heavy frying pan or 
griddle and grease lightly. Drop the mixture 
by spoonfuls on to the hot griddle, having 
each pancake about five inches in diameter. 
When puffed and full of bubbles, turn them 
over and cook on the other side. Remove 
from the pan, roll each one into a roll, and 
serve at once with syrup or an orange sauce. 


Brownies 


16 Cupful of shortening 
7% Cupful of sugar 
2 Eggs 
2 Squares of chocolate 
14 Cupful sifted cake or pastry 
flour 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
14 Cupful broken walnuts 


Cream the shortening thoroughly, add the 
sugar gradually and continue creaming. Add 
the slightly beaten eggs and the melted 
chocolate and beat vigorously. Add the 
sifted flour gradually, stir in the vanilla and 
the nutmeats and spread in a shallow, lightly 
greased pan to about half inch thickness. 
Bake in a moderate oven—350 degrees 
Fahr.— for half an hour and cut in squares 
while still hot. 
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LAKE LOUISE 


and 
only ee LAKE 
Cunwilien Godda 


tl in ee 


Lake Louise 





Han Now 


Low Cost 


ALL EXPENSE TOUR 
OF BANFF-LAND.” 





Emerald Lake 






BARGAIN TOUR 


4 COLORFUL.2PAYS... option- 
al: 1 day at Banff, 2 a at Lake 
Louise, 1 day at Emerald Lake, or 
—2 days Banff, 1 day each at Lake 
Louise and Emerald Lake. $5 0 
All Expenses- = 

5 GLORIOUS DAYS... 1 day 
at Banff, 2 days at Lake Louise, 
2 days at Emerald Lake. $60 
All Expenses - - 

6 WONDERFUL DAYS... 2 
days at Banff, 2 days at Lake 
Louise, 2 days at Emerald $ 0 
Lake. All Expenses - - 7 


ALL 3 TOURS BEGIN 

AT BANFF OR FIELD 
All are first class. All consist of 
transportation from Banff to Field 
(or Field to Banff), lodging, meals, 
126 miles of spectacular motoring. 
To Figure Total Cost, add Rail 
Fare and Travel Expenses from 
your City to Banff (or Field) and 
Cost of Tour. 


Up—up—a mile into the blue 
—where the air has a tang— 
where sports and pleasures 
take onanew zest. Dizzy peaks 
—forest-clad valleys — spark- 
ling glacial rivers racing 
through fairy gorges—baronial 
castles and dream-chalets for 
days or overnight. Try mile- 
high golf—swimming in warm 
sulphur pools or a “dip” in 
clear glacier water followed by 
asun-bath. Dance to the music 
of a famous orchestra. Motor 
through 126 miles of Moun- 
tain paradise, one marvel lead- 
ing to the next—an unspoiled 
dream of enjoyment. There is 
ample time to enjoy it all—yet, 
stop-overs can be arranged, if 
desired, at the Chalet-Bunga- 
low Camps or Hotels at this 
year’s very low rates. Now 
is the time to make your plans! 
































Purchasers of these All Expense 
Tours may stop-over on payment 
of following daily rates for room 
and meals: 

Banff Springs Hotel « - 
Chateau Lake Louise - - $8.00 
Emerald Lake Chalet - - $7.00 

These Tours Operated 
June 22 to September 10 

LOW SUMMER ROUND TRIP 
RAIL FARES 









$9.00 








Full information from any Canadian Pacific Agent 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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POTS AND 











It cuts through 
grease makes messy 
kitchen jobs easy! 


ON’T let yourself be a slave to kitch- 
en chores. Just use a solution of one 
teaspoonful of Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye 
dissolved in a quart of cold* water. It 
quickly puts an end to stubborn stains. 
Lifts grease and grime right off like magic! 
Gillett’s Lye is indispensable for all your 
heavy cleaning . . . for stopped-up drains 
... for toilet bowls. Order a tin from your 
grocer today. 


*Never dissolve lye in hot water. The action 
of the lye itself heats the water. 


FREE BOOKLET—The new Gillett’s Lye Book- 
let tells how this powerful cleanser and disinfectant 
will lighten dozens of wearying household tasks. 
Write for free copy to Standard Brands Limited, 
Fraser Avenue & Liberty Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


GILLETT’S | 
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The autumn coloring of the foliage is very 
beautiful. In these three groups we have 
secured an interesting all-year effect with 
perfume as an added charm, making the 
terrace a delightful place to sit. Near by the 
rose of Sharon gives late summer and aut- 
umn bloom; there is another specimen oppo- 
site the terrace steps, and one might choose 
different colors for them. The clematis 


| covering the fence at this point is the Sept- 


ember-flowering variety, paniculata mean- 
ing, of course, the bloom that ‘“‘grows in 
panicles.” 

Here we meet two members of another 


‘noted shrub family—all our plants belong 


to the best families—much prized for its 
handsome foliage and ornamental fruits. 
We plant the snowberry at the back along 
the fence with coralberry in front, its 


| branches drooping to the turf, and you can 





imagine how they light up the early winter 
landscape. The newest and choicest hybrid 
is found at section 22—a graceful, shapely 


Nore, tire ferace S'’4agh >} 






ale /* 20'-0" 






plant, about 3 feet in height and 5 feet 
spread, with striking foliage and dense 
twiggy branches laden with white to pink 
berries. 

Section 32 is devoted to a few choice 
perennials, and these require care in ar- 
rangement. As a background we have the 
beautiful native vine, bittersweet, of rapid 
growth, good foliage, and red-orange berries 
useful for winter decoration. Place delphin- 
ium, light and dark, along the fence; in 
front of them plant lilies (auratum, regal, 
candidum, Henryi); fall asters alternating. 
Plant a clump of the tall late-flowering 
variety of aconitum-——Wilsoni is best—at the 
north end of the section, and a round group 
of peony, early to late, in the curve at the 
south end. Make a row of iris along the 
edge of the border—using varieties which 
give bloom from April to August—from the 
peony group to the north end, and plant 
just behind them the white, pink and red 
kinds of fall anemone. Fill the centre of the 
section with phlox, early to late, arranging 
it in a ‘‘band”’ or “‘sheet.’’ Here and else- 
where throughout the garden, spring and 
summer flowering bulbs should be planted. 

The goldenrain tree lives up to its pictur- 
esque name, growing to 25 feet, with droop- 
ing panicles of bright yellow flowers in July. 
You must look for it in the catalogue under 
the rather ugly botanical name, Koelreuteria 
paniculata. The last word of the name is of 
course quite easy to understand, and there 
is a good reason for the first word, as it is an 


A key to the garde n 


plan discussed in 


this oriicle 


1. Common barberry hedge. 

2. Bittersweet vine. 

3. Climbing rose new dawn, 
everblooming. 

4. Honeysuckle vine. 

5. Clematis vine. 

6. Group of dwarf 
greens: Canada juniper, 
mugho pine, dwarf Japan- 

globe cedar. 

. Hibiscus (rose of Sharon). 

Fragrant viburnum. 

. Bush honeysuckle 
{Morrowi). 

0. Rosa rugosa hybrids. 


small evergreens: 


ever- 


ese > 
se yew, 


a. A 
11, Group of 


Chinese juniper, Pfitzer 
juniper, Cannart cedar 
Maxwells spruce white 
cedar, with African tam 
arix. 

12. Irish juniper. 

13. Common barberry§ and 
rose polyanthus. 

14. Group f broad-leaved 


evergreens: kalmia, maho- 


nymus carrier 


ymus 
pachysandra. 

5. Cotoneaster racemiflora. 

16. European cranberry bush 


(viburnum opulus). 

17. Bush honeysuckle (tatarica) 
white and pink. 

8. Cockspur thorn. 

19. French lilacs. 

20. Sweet mock orange (cor- 
onarius). 

21. Beauty bush. 

22. Snowberry (Chenaulti). 

23. Forsythia 

24. Flowering crabs. 


25. Group of viburnums: 


intermedia. 


ntana, lentago, plica- 
tum, 

26. Japanese quince, 

27. Euonymus alatus 

28. Cercis canadensis. 

29. Group for thicket effect: 
hawthorn helesia, eleag 
nus, shadblow. 

30. Japanese tree lilac. 

31. Dwarf fruit trees: Apple 

32. Perennials: fall anemone, 
aster, aconitum, dephinium, 

PLAN FoR A Crrr Lor iris, lily, peony, phlos 


33. Goldenrain tree. 
34. Snowberry ma < ralberry. 
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adaptation of the name of its founder, Prof- 
essor Joseph Koelreuter, famous in the last 
century. It is valuable not only for its 
flowers but for its very glossy, finely cut 
leaves. 

The French lilacs with shrub roses in 
front make one of the noteworthy pictures 
of this garden. Shrub roses contribute large 
fruits to the winter scene and fine bloom and 
excellent foliage from spring to frost. 

The dwarf fruit trees give a feeling of 
hominess to our garden. They are easy to 
grow and bear exceedingly well. They 
thrive in grass and make a pleasant addition 
to the boundary planting. If you have an 
old apple tree of the full-size sort, cherish 
it by all means. Apple and pear foliage is 
considered an asset to a landscape design, 
and the spreading apple tree furnishes shade 
for a seat. 

The shelter provides the cool retreat we 
need in our ‘‘garden to live in.”” This may 
be a substantial structure with rain-resisting 
roof; or it may be made simply of four cedar 
posts (with the bark on) sunk into the 
ground and covered with a “‘roof’’ of wire 
netting to support the grapevines planted 
at the posts. If we are careful in our choice 
of a fruitful variety, we can have luscious 
grapes as well as lovely foliage. 

We can introduce an element of mystery 
into our retreat by planning a little path 
through the thicket, just behind the cercis 
tree, to lead to a hidden door on the south 
side The Japanese tree lilac grows into a 
well-shaped tree, 20 feet, with large panicles 
of creamy white bloom, June-July, and good 
foliage. Both trees and the goldenrain tree 
have strategic positions in deference to their 
unique beauty. 


THE THICKET is planted for the benefit 
of birds, for one reason, and is an excellent 
place for a bird-bath and a few houses on 
cat-defying poles. The four species here 
grouped are all desirable plants. No garden 
is complete without a hawthorn or two 
there are many varieties to choose from. 
We have the cockspur thorn at section 18, 
and the thicket thorn and English hawthorn 
would be suitable here. Helesia is a pretty 
little tree, as its other names, snowdrop and 
silver bell, denote. Eleagnus varieties have 
silvery foliage and fragrant yellowish flowers 
with orange, red, or scarlet fruits, large and 
attractive. 

The downy shadblow is a shrub that will 
thrive in the shade of the taller trees. Its 
numerous flower panicles appear in spring 
before the leaves unfurl, giving the plant an 
ethereal beauty not possessed by many 
shrubs, and are followed by maroon-purple 
fruits in June, which accounts for its other 
name, June berry. This native plant is rich 
in names. In Western Canada it is called 
Saskatoon berry and sometimes service 
berry. In some regions it is cultivated com- 
mercially, being preferred to the blueberry. 
In short, it is highly ornamental, and how 
the birds relish the fruit! But in case you 
get mixed up with all these names, better 
use the botanical name which is patriotic, 
amelanchier canadensis. 

The west side of the garden is screened 
entirely with small trees and shrubs, which 
many think are more satisfactory than vines, 
growing taller and less inclined to wander 
out of bounds. In a lot so small as this, 
large shade trees are impossible; they require 
a great amount of food and the roots will 
reach far to procure it. One is rarely able to 
have a really beautiful garden in the shade 
of a great tree. But we have here enough 
of the small flowering trees to secure shade 
to sit in. A notable specimen at section 28 
is our native cercis canadensis, a showy 
small tree, 12 feet, whose branches and 
twigs are covered with a compact cone- 
shaped mass of rosy-pink flowers before the 
leaves appear. Then there are the taller of 
the evergreens in section 11. 

One cannot fail to call attention to that 
unusual shrub euonymus alatus, 9-10 feet, 
a shrub different in character from others, 
with an individuality of its own. It is par- 
ticularly ornamental and interesting because 
of its almost square stems covered with 
curious corky bark and red berries in fall. 
Its great value lies in warm crimson autumn 
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BABY BUNTING 


BY GEORGETTE BERKMARS 















‘‘Among the many satisfied users 
of the Bissell Carpet Sweeper is 
our Head Housekeeper,’ says 
Miss B. Helen Gilman, Assistant 
Manager of the Grosvenor, Van- 
couver's Hotel of Distin on, 
“One really cannot do without 
this necessity,” she adds, “for 


while, of course, we use our 


modern vacuum system, yet for 


ASHES ON RUG 





ET the new Bissell make 
4 your house-cleaning eas- 
ler—as it does at the Gros- 
venor Hotel. 
A new Bissell gets all kinds 
of dirt—because of the ex- 
clusive Hi-Lo Brush Control 


that automatically adjusts 


The 
New 












OH, JOHN!...NOW ?LL HAVE 
TO CLEAN ALL OVER AGAIN! 


CRUMBS UN 


~* 


BISSELL 


the complete service, such as our 
guests look for, the silent, swift, 
and sure Bissell to remove the 
last bit of lint or speck of cigarette 
ash is indispensable. Our Bissells 
are always at hand for instant 
service, te maintain the dainti- 
ness and dustlessness of our rooms 
and halls, at all hours.” 


DER TABLE 


SCRAPS, LINT, ETC. 





itself to high or low nap rugs. 
The Bissell is easy on rugs— 
its fine bristle brush gives 
gentle action. It’s very light 
—and ball bearings make it 
glide smoothly. What a con- 
trast to crude sweepers made 
to sell on price alone! 


6 
At Leading 
Stores 


——— 
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NO, MADAM!...TIDY 
UP THE QUICK,EASY 
WAY WE DO AT THE 
GROSVENOR HOTEL 








“APARTMENT” MODEL 
$5.75 


Other models for even less. . 


(2S5e. more 
in West) 


Send for FREE Booklet, 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. of Can- 
daa Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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DRUMS TALKING °° 


by Gordon MacCreagh 


. . » With the suddenness of a rising sky rocket, a scream 
cut into the normal noises of the night. Long drawn and 
wailing, it quivered and faded and rose again to a high 
shriek. The Shenzie porters cowered in the thorn boma. 
“Aie! Awowe!” they moaned. “It is a brush devil that calls 
one to his death. Let the fires be fed and let no man venture 
forth.” ... It was into that darkness that Kingi Bwana 
ventured to challenge the ageless mystery of Africa. 


. . » This complete feature novel by the incomparable 
Gordon MacCreagh appears in the May issue of Adventure. 
In addition “TURKEY TRACKS” by W. C. Tuttle... 
“CAP’N DAMNABLE” by James Stevens and “TOO,MUCH 
PARACHUTE” by A. A. Caffrey appear. Reserve your 


copy! 


Ask 
Your 
Newsdealer 


Jp 


May Issue 


Io° 





Clean Up ! 


(Continued from page 70) 





from the bottom with a small stick, test 
the color on a piece of board and remove 
loose hairs from the brush before you begin. 


| Apply with smooth, even strokes and when 


you have covered the surface let it dry very 
thoroughly before you add a second coat if 
another is necessary. A better finish results 
if you rub each coat, when dry, with emery 
paper. 

For new wood, wipe it free of all dust 
and go over it with a primary coat. Let 
dry, rub with emery paper and apply the 
paint carefully and smoothly. 

There are, besides ordinary paints, auick 
drying varieties and enamel which leaves a 
hard, glossy surface. They all come in a 
number of colors, and if you want something 
different you can blend your own and get 


Food For 
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just the exact shade you want. With the 
wide range available, however, this is 
hardly necessary, for paint manufacturers 
keep up to date with the new colors. 

The important thing to remember when 
you set out to spruce up wood and metal 
surfaces is to have them clean to start with, 
to apply the color carefully and evenly, and 
to allow thorough drying between coats. 
If you take these precautions you will have 
something to which you can point with 
pride as your own handiwork. 


GLOVES 

Doeskin and chamois should not be 
washed on the hands, as they become very 
soft when wet and are apt to pull out at the 
seams. Instead, squeeze them in the suds 
carefully and gently until all the dirt is 
removed. Some people prefer to leave a 
very little soap in the last rinse to help keep 
the leather pliable. 

Colored stitching or trimming is a prob- 
lem unless the dyes are fast. Wash as 
quickly as possible and, to dry, fill them 
with tissue paper to prevent streaks. 

Don't let your gloves become very soiled, 
as hard rubbing will wear them out much 
quicker than a frequent bath in warm sudsy 
water. And besides, they look ever so much 
better when you “‘step out.” 


FURNITURE 


How fo properly care tor good furniture 


by KATHARINE CLYNE 


SOME INHERIT good furniture. Some 
buy good furniture. Others have good fur- 
miture thrust upon them. But all three 
classes may positively fail in their duty 
toward their furniture through sheer ignor- 
ance. 

There is no reason, save neglect, why 
furniture that has lasted one hundred years 
may not last two or more centuries. Left to 
itself, wood will shrink and warp. It is as 
much the nature of wocd to warp, as it is 
the nature of dogs to bark, or of children 
to walk in puddles. It is just a question, 
then, of how to prevent this shrinkage. The 
answer is: ‘Feed your furniture.” Shrinkage 
is caused by a drying out of the natural oils 
of the wood, a process that is hastened in 
our heated houses. On the principle that 
prevention is better than cure, the best 
modern furniture is made with veneers; that 
is, a core of hardwood with thin slices of the 
more precious woods overlaid, the grain of 
the first running at right angles to the core, 
and the grain of the second running at right 
angles to the grain of the first, and so on. 
These thin sheets, usually two or four in 
number (three- or five-ply veneer), are 
applied with pressure and equalize the 
strain in both directions. To make sure that 
they will be able to shrink as little as pos- 
sible, veneers are nearly always kiln-dried 
dried until the last vestige of sap has gone, 
so that as the czinetmakers say: ‘You 
can spit through them.”’ To prevent their 
becoming brittle, they are oiled. 

There you have the whole secret —furni- 
ture must be fed with oil. Until the end of 
the sixteenth century, English and northern 
European furniture was made almost ex- 
clusively of oak, light in hue in its natural 
state. But what we call the ‘‘darkness-of- 
age’ in the specimens that have come down 
to us, has been acquired chiefly with the 
help of oil. Linseed oil, the most usual agent 
in those days, has a specially darkening 
effect. It is oil that has conferred on old 
walnut and mahogany furniture, its rich 
deep tones and that quality we call “patina.” 
A very good polish that has been handed 
down for generations in my own family is 
made thus: 


One part linseed oil, one part sweet 
or olive oil, one part melted beeswax 
and one part turpentine. Melt the 





beeswax in a tin, pour it into a bottle 

with the other ingredients and shake 

well. Apply thinly with flannel or wool 
cloth, rub with a soft cloth and polish 
with a third cloth. 

In this mixture, the turpentine cuts the 
grease and dirt, the oils feed the furniture 
and the beeswax helps to polish. For clean- 
ing light furniture such as satin or hare- 
wood, substitute double the quantity of 
olive oil and omit the darkening linseed oil. 
For dark oak, mahogany and walnut, omit 
the olive oil and double the quantity of 
linseed. Many applications will take faint 
scratches out of these woods. Nowadays it 
is unnecessary to make your own furniture 
polish. There are so many excellent polishes 
on the market. As a general rule an emul- 
sion is the best form. This is infinitely 
preferable to some of the so-called furniture 
oils, many of which are dirt removers and 
are so strong that repeated applications will 
crack the varnish. 

If you should find an antique that is en- 
grained with dirt and cobwebs after it is 
swept and dusted, it is a good plan to wash 
it with ordinary Castile soap (do not use 
soap flakes) and water, to which a little 
naphtha has been added —a tablespoonful to 
a gallon. If it is not too dirty, vinegar and 
warm water will do instead. But-—this is 
important —dry it at once and oil and polish 
immediately and thoroughly after washing. 

The white marks made by hot plates and 
liquids are caused by the admission of air 
under the surface, and can be removed 
usually by the repeated rubbing on of a 
mixture of equal parts of oil of camphor and 
olive oil, or olive oil and fine salt. Olive oil 
and powdered pumice, sometimes used, 
will remove the varnish and should only be 
resorted to after repeated treatments of oil 
of camphor and sweet oil have failed. If of 
long standing, these white marks can seldom 
be removed except with the removal of the 
varnish. A tablespoonful or two of kerosene 
or coal oil in the water will make the clean- 
ing of enamel or varnished furniture easier. 
Add salt to the water with which you clean 
wicker furniture. This prevents yellowing. 
Cane and reed furniture can be washed with 
hot suds and dried in the wind. Do not 
place in the sun. This treatment ‘“‘takes up 
the sag,’’ It is most important to wash both 
sides of cane seats. 
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ARABLE FOR ANY OCCASION 





PRESS 


Rey 








No. 240 — The high, draped neckline and dropped yoke is No. 245 — Crisp oraandie bows are a youthful touch on 
This’ sty! Chatelaine P his oman Re aad ec 
ee ee A Ne a ee iatelaing alterns this smartly cut frock. yl ashed from 
4 the shoulder if they are worn short. Siz | 2 te te 
dhscaliaa te 4 tnt Sons 04, 34, 10. Oe . 5 
8 ing JOY FE S el? ’ 29, 29 ¢ ° : ; sare zea 15 requir 4 r urd + 
| rice 15 cents and 19 years. Size 15 requ v/e ONG 76 yares OF 
42 inche Size 36 requires 4 yard f 39 inch material 39 inch mater 
ities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario lf your favorite dealer doea 
style desired. 


obtained from stores in most ec 
number and size of the 


you give us 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be 
his name and address When ordering Patterns name the 


not carry them in stock we would be glad to have 
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Make the 





again on this 
lovely embroidered 


CUSHION 





You'll love to work this 
exquisite design that will 
always be a tribute to 
your artistic skill in fine 
embroidery. 

It’s a fascinating thing to do... and you 
can do it so very easily by following the 
— instructions and using the transfer 
to had at your favourite store (see 
below). 

Remember, too, that 


CLARK’S “‘Anchor’’ STRANDED COTTON 
CLARK'S ‘Anchor’’ PEARL COTTON 
and 
CLARK'S “‘Anchor’’ STRANDSHEEN 


are threads especially made for embroi- 

dery. Dainty but strong and durable, 

they are available in a variety of lovely 

fast colors. They do not break, snarl or 

fray and will give speed and ease to 

your embroidery. Ask for them at your 
vourite store. 


For better embroidery always use 
Milward’s Needles—a quality 
product since 1730, 


CLARK’S“Anchor’” 
EMBROI HREADS 


are Made in Canada by the Makers of Coats’ and 
Clark's Spool Cotton 











SIX SPECIALLEAFLETS @ 
EACH WITH A TRANSFER 
/ \ 


Make your selection at your 
Flys 


own store or use the coupon 
ow ) 
eee @ @& G @& 1 a tee) 


it you prefer, 
The Canadian Spool Cotton Co., 
Dept. X-29, P.O. Box 519, Montreal, P.Q. 
Please send me leaflet and transfer for the follow- 
ing embroideries: ; 
; Embroidered Picture "); Breakfasi 
Set "|; Linen Gloves ; Bridge Motifs (1); Em- 
broidered Picture (). IT enclose Se. for each (25¢ 
for set of six). Check the ones you want. 


Cushion 


Name : “ vcsantdanmninaapaans 


Address . 








Showing the completed Fruit Basket Quilt. Below, 
of the blocks. 


close-up photographs of three 


THIS ISa “‘success story”’ written especially 
for Chatelaine by a reader who has just 
finished making her Fruit Basket Cuilt. 
We wish that we could reproduce for you its 
richly colorful quality—the exquisite grada- 
tions of blues and purples, greens and 
yellows, reds and tawny apricot tones. But 
since this is not possible, some slight idea of 
the design and exquisite workmanship of the 
quilt can be discerned from the photographs 
shown here. The Fruit Basket Quilt depends 
for its rare beauty on a perfect balance of 


design and coloring. But let Mrs. Graden 


tell you for herself how she planned for the 
lovely effect she has achieved. 


WHEN I decided to make this Fruit Basket 
Quilt, I set about doing the most tedious job 
first—that of cutting the pieces for the 
baskets and sewing them together. This 
done, I cut my blocks and carboned off a 
few of the designs at one sitting, sorting out 
the colors required and cut out the fruit 
and leaves, pinning each set to the block. 

In tracing the design on to each color, I 
marked the exact size of the fruit, etc., and 
when cutting left enough for turning. I 
found that by following out this method— 
being careful not to make too heavy a line 
—I was able to make the shape of each 
appliqué piece more perfect. 

I basted the turnings on each piece of 
appliqué before placing on the block, and 
after basting on to the block I hemmed it on 
with matching thread. I have not appliquéd 
the very tiny pieces on the leaves but have 
used embroidery thread in the proper shade, 
and it has proved very effective. 

The Red Currant block was the only one 
with which I found any difficulty: the 
currants were so small to turn any edge on. 


However, that done, the rest was compara- 
tively easy. I found the instructions with 
each block very easy to follow, and the 
sketch with the shading, showing the 
arrangement was a great help. I have used a 
cream ground and followed out the arrange- 
ment as suggested. This certainly could not 
be improved upon, as it is so well balanced 
for color and size of fruit. 

Instead of making a quilt I have made a 
spread, and the designs shown for quilting I 
have worked in colors, in outline stitch. 
Then I made an eighteen-inch flounce for the 
bottom and two sides, with the same ma- 
terial as was used for the blocks, using the 
colors I had left to make fruit and leaves to 
appliqué on the sides. There are three of the 
larger fruit designs on each side, with a small 
cluster of cherries and crab apples to fill in. 

I used the Prune Plum and Red Plum for 
the bottom, one bunch on each side. In 
order to do this, I had to draw some designs 
myself and finish the fruit properly as, of 
course, in the blocks the fruit is not, in most 
cases, complete. 

When the thirty-two blocks are sewn 
together, they are a little larger than a full- 
size bed requires, and since mine was to be a 
spread I rounded the two bottom corners a 
little, and leaving the corners of the flounce 
open, I overlapped them a little so that they 
tucked in nicely around the post of the bed. 

The edge of the flounce is not perfectly 
straight, but is slightly waved, and is faced 
up about half an inch wide with the cream 
material. 7 

To finish it, there is a plain back which is 
just sewn across the block where the basket 
is joined, being careful not to make the back 
small so that the top will lie smooth and flat. 





How You Can Finish Your Fruit-Basket Quilt 


TO ACCOMMODATE readers who are 
anxious to finish the Fruit Basket Quilt, 
Chatelaine is glad to announce that steps 
have been taken to make available the 
remainder of the blocks, as yet unpublished. 
The last fourteen blocks will be sent free to 
any reader who writes for them. These 
blocks are: Delicious apples, Avocado pears, 
Concord grapes, Persimmons, Pomegranates, 
Prune plums, Crab apples, Oranges, Red 
plums, Apricots, Yellow apples, Grapefruit, 
Peach. and Quince. None of these blocks 
will be published in Chatelaine. 

Readers who have missed any of the 
blocks already shown, can secure single 
copies for two cents a block. Cutting units 
and quilting design together with general 
instructions for putting together the quilt, 
are also available for two cents. 


The Complete Quilt 


For those who would like to purchase de- 
signs for the complete quilt, a set of the 
thirty-two blocks, together with instructions, 
cutting units and quilting designs, is avail- 
able for fifty cents. 

The same excellent assortment of broad 
cloth which has been mentioned in previous 
issues, is still available for those who want 
good quality material in specially selected, 
harmonizing colors. The assortment con- 
tains all the colors required for the appliqué 
parts, including the brown basket. The 
price is $1.50. 

Send in now for the blocks you need. 
Orders for both blocks and materials should 
be addressed to: Editorial Department, 
Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


FOR 
SUMMER COTTORS 


keted frock is so useful for summer. 


No. 223 — 


A jac 


and fan pleats in the front 


32, 34,. 20, 38 


4, yards of 39 inch mate 


No. 228 — This is a 


dark and light 27 inch mater 


No. 220 





( hak laine | allerns - | rice 15 cents 
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THE TORBER axw THE JACKET FROCK 


SCORE IN STYLE INTEREST 






No. 200 — Smart, trim, and very useful is this 
tailored jacket-frock. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 


| 


inc S 


hes. Size 34 requires 43 and 3% yards of 


39 inch material. 





Chal laine Patt rns 15 cents 


No. 207 — This suavely charming frock may be this. B89 asc: den aticasihencaalamiala Weak ti era 





worn with or without its “topper, as you pre- c isly flattering to the fuller figure. Sizes 36, 
fer. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches. 38, 40. 42, 44. 46 and 48 inchs Size 38 re 
Size 36 requires 3!/g yards of 39 inch material. quires 554 and % yards of 39 inch material. 


YY These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. Ontario If your favorite dealer dcese 


not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address When ordering Patterns name the numbsr and size of the style desired 
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n | ex ot Preis rlisers 


NLY worthy products and services are accepted for introduction to 


“Make-it- Yourself” 
onaSinger . . 









Chatelaine homes through the advertisina pade of C 
Readers, therefore, can buy the lines advertised in Chatelaine witt nite 
dence of satisfactc ry service. By insisting on trade-marked lines of kn wn 
qu 3 ty nd v slue, Ch atelaine re sders avoid costly mistakes when k sying 





for their homes. 
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Chevrolet Dr AxiRs oe Singer Se »wiNng vi hine Co. «oe 
General Steel hes nance ocken 24 Sisman, The T. Shoe Co. Ltd. 60 
Gillett's Lye Ree e veseee 88 Squibb, E. R. & Son of Canada 45 
Glazo pe Coot ta hk Ae . 34 Stanfield’s Underwear . oe nee 
Gold Dust C Is “oka sawaces . 48 Sterling Products: 
Goldman, Mery Te... 00.0008 44 Bayer Aspirin ........+..00- 5 ORTHY of your 
Guaranteed Products ...... 46 DisMOnd DYES >... oseses 62 lovely, modern bath- 
lansens CORR MBI. .écs cine. RA.  PORGOR casbanaadksavences. . 48 room is the high quality of 
Heinz, H. J. Co. 13 ~Tende or Le MRR eee . 79 Wiite Swan Tissue. Its 
—— *. be Panel Ltd. . = mae NED ca aedaie ues ania pimanigio'es 85 pure whiteness, downy soft- 
sa... a teeth, Bath Et ness and high absorbency 
a ee ted a Wide eS at VOOM tiquette are noticed and appreciated. 
Johnston, S. C. & S n Ltd. ; 84 Wildroot Wave Powder Dee 42 D d e In 750-sheet and recess size 
Junket Folks lear . 84 Windsor Salt ...... eas CINANAdGS a Quality rolls. Sterilized to assure 
Kellogg's Corn Fiotes . . 4 Wragge Shoe Co. Ltd. ....... 5 e ° absolute safety. Sold 
Kellogg's Whole Wheat Flakes. 78 Young, W. F. & Co. 2.0.0.2. 53 Toilet Tissue crenpohelt. 
Kenton Pharmaca! Co. oe 44 NTT 9 cra Gg he a a8 50 The E. B. EDDY 
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Compiled as a convenience to the readers of Chatelaine; 
this index is not auaranteed aaqainst occasional error or 
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MAY TIME 8 PLAY 


AND THE YOUNGSTERS NEED NEW 





Chatelaine Patterns ~ Price 15 cents 
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pore 


SS 
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a summer suit 





sll No. 683 — Of course, Junier needs 


ruffles and buttoned straps — 
ro wea rhe t Sizes 4, 6, 8 and IO years. 


No. 181 — Tiny shoulder-caps continue the line of the No. 233 — Pleats 
yoke — charmingly tailored-looking. Sizes 6, 8, 10 and very smart for little girls. Sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. wher joes out. 
Size 8 requires 134 yards for skirt and 15% yards for e 6 requires 2 yards for jacket and trousers. and 
inch material 14g yards for blouse, both 35 inch m aterial. 


Size 8 requires 2 yards of 39 inch and !/, 


12 years. Ze 5 
blouse, both 35 i 


yard of 35 inch material. 
No. 289 — Pleats front and back, and a No. 264 — A practical little style for a sum- No. 179 — The curved yoke-line is an un- 
mer cotton — check, plaid or plain. Sizes usual touch. The frock is pleated at the 
ick, too. Sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 


4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 8 requires 2!/g and 
Vy yard of 35 inch material, 8 requires 2% yards of 35 inch material. 


jacket to wear when the wind blows cool. 


Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 134 
yards for frock and 1% yards for jacket, 
both 39 inch material. 

a 


lf your favorite dealer does 








They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 


hese are Chatelaine Patte 
n stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 


yo not curry them 
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_—s A BACHELOR GIRL’ ROMANCE | 


| DARLING OLD COUPLE ACROSS i —— | LATER ~ aa friend drops in THEN FIVE DOWN MUST 










~ r BE “B.0."— “ODOUR OF OH... ER...) SUPPOSE 
Se toeere apeure mene HELLO, CONNIE. YOU'RE | LONELINESS: HOW SILLY! EVERYBODY SHOULD 









JOHN AND | WOULD GROW OLD 


JUST IN TIME.WHATSS A LET'S SEE....N"— | IF PEOPLE ARE LONELY TAKE PRECAUTIONS. 


| BECAUSE THEY HAVE “B.0.” 










ee ta Sena usar FIVE-LETTER WORD FOR OH, THAT'S EASY — | ALWAYS DO 
HERE | AM... ALONE ... UNWANTED. | A WEALTHY ANGLO-DNDIAN? NABOS ine 


GETTING MY GRAY HAIRS OVER 


CROSS-WORD PUZZLES WORLDS WORST 







| BEGINS WITH ANN” 


Ht 





"B.O. GONE her bachelor days are over! 


JOHN, DARLING, 

















YOU WONDER HOW | KEEP 
MY COMPLEXION SO LOVELY 
—THERE'S THE ANSWER! 


NEXT DAY 


CONNIES RIGHT— 


— 


| ENJOY PLAYING 
SAFE. LIFEBUOY 
LATHER IS SO YOU'RE SO 












| SOFTAND CREAMY = ENTHUSIASTIC LIFEBUOY IS WONDERFUL. I'M GOING TO TRY DON’T HAVE ‘ 
| LEAVES YOU FEEL- I'LL HAVE TO TRY IF BY ANY CHANCE 8.0. SO HARD TO MAKE TO TRY, ae 
ING EXTRA-CLEAN _—IT— ALTHOUGH I'M WERE THE REASON JOHN YOU HAPPY ™. we an . 


SURE | DON'T 


CHANGED — 1M SURE | ee 
NEED IT 5 


COULD WIN HIM BACK NOW 








© say thousands upon thousands 
S of women! Lifebuoy keeps their 
skin clear and fresh—let it do the 
same for yours! Its gentle, creamy 
lather penetrates pores—coaxes out 
clogged wastes—brings new radiance. 
Guard against “B. 0.” 
Bathe regularly with Lifebuoy. Its 
quickly-vanishing, hygienic scent 
tells you Lifebuoy lather deodorizes 
pores—stops “B. O.” (body odour). 


A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 





eee 


WHY IT WAS MOTHER’ 


~ eens ae en: | pS 


YOU'LL HAVE TO TAKE '0 MUCH RATHER HAVE HER COME 
YOUR LUNCH TO SCHOOL HOME FOR LUNCH, BUT I'M ALWAYS 


i TODAY, BETTY 
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IF YOU THREW OUT THIS WASHBOARD 
— YOU'D SAVE LOTS OF WORK AND 



























DON'T FORGET 
THE CQOKIES, 





IT'S YOUR 
OWN FAULT— 
















= cain Se —— What a thri aa : 
oe a : | | NEXT MONDAY NIGHT li u to see clothes 
| (eu we von) USE RINSO!IT SOAKS come like new—without scrubbing! 


T DIRT AND SAVES | ‘ 
OUT D SO YOU HAD LUNCH yo LL never go back to old-fashioned wash- (cera?) 



















Teale Canes AT HOME TODAY, days, once you try the safe, scrubless Rinso (CLOTHES casy 
eo method! Dirt floats off by itself— clothes come — 
te so white, so sweet and clean, they don’t even ‘ | 

need to be boiled! And clothes last 2 


longer this gentle way. Y 


YES, DAD. MOTHER DOES 
THE WASH A QUICK, 
EASY WAY NOW — 
WITH RINSO! 








YES ~2 
TIMES LONGER! 














Or 3 times 
ou'll save lots of money! 
Great in washers, too 


The makers of 23 famous Canadian washing 
| machines recommend Rinso. 













, ; Tested and 
It’s wonderful Good append by 
re) ; rach; ood H 

for dish-washing, Ct0O— so €asy on the hands pees Seetiiaty 


. little Rinso 8'ves lots of thick, lively, long- 
| #asting suds even in hardest water. Great for 
| dishes and all cleaning. Try Rinso now! 






» Miillions use Rinso — it's s 


© easy on the hands 
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Rejected 
THIS IS one of those letters that, as a rule, 


never get written. It’s a letter of apprecia- 
tion from an embryo author upon receiving 
a rejection slip. I have seen hundreds of 
them, but never one worded in as nice and 
friendly terms as the one I received from 
Chatelaine. At last I have found an editor 
who has a heart! You must have had rejec- 
tions in life yourself to be so considerate 
toward others. More power to you! And 
to assure you of my sanity, let me tell you 
that I am a University of Manitoba gradu- 
ate. a one-time medical student—and at 
present a teacher without a school.—J908, 
Winnipeg. 
Instructive 

YOU MIGHT suggest to the lady who 
objected to the morals of “The Mystery of 
the Surgeon’s House” that she stick to 
fancy work and gardening periodicals. She 
should also avoid newspapers. For this 
story deals with the tracking down of the 
criminal rather than the committing of the 
crime and is highly instructive as well as 
entertaining. “Easter Eggs For All” was 
timely not only in its subject, but its idea. 
The depression has strained so many marital 
relations to breaking point that it is well 
for us all to remember past times, past vows 
and past reasons for forming our bonds. It 
helps even in the case of little squabbles 
that so easily lead to bigger ones.—M. M. 
Mc K., British Columbia. 


Where Does it Lead? 


FOR THIRTY years we toiled, early and 
late, using the least expensive foods, wear- 
ing clothes long outdated, and taking very 
little pleasure in order that we might pay 
our debts, give our family good care and a 
chance to acquire a position in life. This, 
with a small amount put by to keep us from 
becoming dependents, was all we asked for. 

Now we have disappointed and dissatis- 
fied children back on our hands through no 
fault of theirs. They applied themselves 
diligently and achieved efficiency in their 
particular work, but when they completed 
their training there was no work for them. 

I remember when I first read history, how 
sorry I was for the “Red Men” when their 
hunting grounds were taken from them and 
they were herded into reserves and made 
wards of the government. 

But as I have grown in knowledge I begin 
to think my sympathy was wasted because 
of the willingness of the white race to cast 
their burdens upon the government, who in 
turn thrust them upon the taxpayers. But 


I find myself at the crossroads wondering 
which will be the safer path for my family. 
There is little for them if they foilow the 


( ul 


road we have been travelling. Marriage is 
out of the question unless they become wards 
of the government. But at least there is 
security in this road. There were fifty babies 
born in this small town whose parents were 
on relief. These cases were better provided 
for, and received closer attention than did 
the individuals who not only had to pay 
their own bills, but helped to pay the other 
fellow’s as well z 

Thrift and self-denial have no place nowa- 
days. It is the leisure lover, the dishonest 
and wasters who get the “pl M. W., 
Ontario. 


ums. 





Peace Education 
THANK YOU for your splendid editorial, 


“Why Not a Dramatic Peace?” I would like 
to enlarge upon your ideas by suggesting 
further possibilities. Why not form a union 
of teachers a!l over the world who hate war 
and wish for peace? Let them give a peace 
taik one day a week to the children, with 
prizes for essays. Have a children’s union 
for peace, with badges and rules. Encourage 
correspondence and an exchange of views 
with foreign children. 

Have every women’s organization part of 
a peace club with badges so that members 
could be recognized in any country. 

But let us start particularly with the chil- 
dren, the citizens of the future. Let us kill 
the bogey of “‘foreigners’’—and do it before 
we can be cajoled and tricked into believing 
that another war is the only honorable course 
open to us. An ordinary person feels so 
helpless, so it is fine to have such a widely 
read publication as yours taking the stand 
for peace—though unfortunately many mil- 
lions hardly read at all!—(Mrs.) D. P., 
Lethbridge, Alta. 


Youth 


THIS DEFENSE attack written by me—a 
little slip of an eighteen-year-old girl is 
directed at the age-dimmed eyes and mis- 
understanding heart of A. E. K., of Mon- 
treal, who was obviously looking for trouble 
when she said that this modern age is care- 
less, flippant and shallow. Tell her that as 
far as youth is concerned the careless and 
flippant pose is quite effective for covering 
up dreams and ambitions rendered hopeless 
by the present chaotic conditions of this 
earth. Would she rather have us “‘two- 
faced,”’ or always despondent, revealing the 
spiritless machines we really are? 

Perhaps some day A. E. K. and those who 
think like her, if fate deems it worth while, 
will be made to realize that, until the world 
ceases, the proportion of the strong will 
always balance the proportion of the weak, 
as God intended.—E. S. R., Edmonton. 


) 
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Benefits 
THE REMARKS of some of your readers 
regarding that appealing “Open Letter to 
the Premier,” have astonished me. But pro- 
bably the so busy making use 
of the chances that God has given them, that 
they have no time to see or éven hear about 
the misery and hardships that women all 
over the country are today. They 
advise us to bless the government and forget 
them. Do they not know that it is er 
due to the eff women who hi 


neither blessed the government ror forgotten 


» peopie are 





enduring 





orts of the 


them that we have such things as Child 
Welfare clinics, maternity and health clinics 
etc? Even now an agitation is going on 
across the border against such things as 


disgracefullv low wages 
paid working women and girls. It is because 
women against injustices 
and worked to right them that we have 
many of the benefits today that we take so 


casually.— J. B., Hamilton. 


child labor and the 


have protested 


Just Folks 
I FOUND “Nancy Grows Up” an unusually 
good story. It is so seldom that one can 
read a gripping tale about the folks that 
live right on one’s street. Generally the 
girls are so beautiful and clever, and the 
men so lovable. In this story I felt I actually 





had seen the whole thing take place. Give 
us more like it!—A. L. M., Quebec. 
a Com 
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Tolerance 
I THINK the reader who objected to ‘““The 
Mystery of the Surgeon’s House’ made a 
ridiculous comment. Ther 
in literary work for a good detective 
and there ed in a story where 
the good is at war with the evil and the good 
wins out, is there? “We Canadians” want 
good, well-balanced reading to cultivate a 
tolerant, and unbiased point 
» most wonderful in the 
the good 
And just 
minister's 


: 
is always room 
story, 


is nothing wicl 


well-balanced, 
of view. “TI 
world’”’ does not always portra\ 
and noble. What about David? 
read the Pook of Kings!—A 
daughter, Manitoba. 


1 } 
DOO! 


Courage 
THAI*&K YOU for civing us an opportunity 
for reading even a few of those ndid 
letters which came in response to “Marry 


sple 


Now?-—No!” I hope that the young man 
who wrote the original article has n the 
error of his ways. It is good to know that 
young people today are making geod in the 
face of odds as difficult as any our much- 
vaunted pioneer grandparents did! I hope 
that plenty of young people will take cour- 
age from these experiences and realize that 


even in these days where there’s a will there's 


J. L. D., Montreal. 


a way. 
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ME LAST WORD -» 
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Self-Righteousness 


I AM American-born, a Canadian citizen 
for twenty-four vears, am 
none in loyalty to my adopted country but 
“fed up” with the self-righteous Canadians 
who lift their hands to heaven and thank 
the Lord they are not as other people —the 
“gun-toting Americans,”’ for instance 
rhe letter from “F. E. H.,”’ Windsor, 
the last straw. If she will face facts with an 
open mind, she will realize that there is a 
large percentage of criminals in Canada, and 
that they are costing the governments huge 
sums annually. Generally speaking, Cana- 
dians are not so righteous that they can 
afford to throw stones at any nation—not 
even the Americans. If there isn’t anvthing 
else to be against it-—it’s plain bad 
manners!—W. C. H., Calgary. 


' 
and second to 


Was 


said 


Radio 


I AM delighted to see you taking up the 
subject of the radio that is allowed to run 
constantly. Taken as a definite means of 
pleasure there is nothing more wonderful 

but so many people insist on having it 


going full tilt while you are visiting them. 
And to have it trving to drown the conver- 
sation at bridge parties is worse than a 


Let us consider it as a musical instru- 
want enjoyment, pay 
programmes the cour- 
M. Sea W vod lock, 


trial. 
ment, and wl 
the sponsors of the 
tesy of really listening. 
Ont, 


n we 


Red Hair! 


WHY PRINT such an outrageous story 
as “Red Hair Doesn't Mean A Thing?” 
People are mean enough to people with red 
hair as it is. I find red-haired people much 
better than other kinds. They have very even 
tempers too,and are nol subject to tantrums. 
I have never known a bad-temnpered, red- 
haired person, but oh, the tantrums I have 
seen black-haired people indulge in! In this 
town a person with red hair is lied about until 
it is almost as bad as the old-time burning 
I have not red hair myself. 
M. A. B., Sask 


of the witches. 


I am just protesting. 

























BEAUTIFY 
YOUR HOME 


—o 


CONGOLEUM GOLD SEAL RUGS 
will bring new beauty to your home 
more economically than any other 
purchase you can make. Examine the 
smart, new CONGOLEUM styles. In 
beauty of design and range of colour 
they surpass anything ever produced 
even by CONGOLEUM craftsmen. 


CONGOLEUM GOLD SEAL RUGS 
have that modern touch. They are 
long-wearing, sanitary, easy-to-clean 
. . a swish with a damp mop keeps 
them spotless. They lie flat without 
fastening of any kind. Best of all 
they are economical . . . today’s finest 
investment in home furnishings. 
Accept no substitutes. The GOLD SEAL 
is affixed to the face of all genuine 
CONGOLEUM—both rugs and “by-the- 
yard.” It is your unqualified guarantee 
of “satisfaction .. . or your money back.” 


CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


CoNGOLEUM 


MADE IN CANADA 
BY ¢ 


\NADIANS FOR CANADIANS 
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Above is “Norfolk,” Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 670. 





















A new, ultra-smart color effect — the ‘* Nubian** 


The latest thing in tile designs —‘' Jadetile** 
pattern, Congoleum Gold Seal Kug No. 680, 


pattern, Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 674, 








